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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In our last Number, p. 116, we inserted 
an anecdote respecting a physician order- 
ing ice-creams to be warmed, in which the 
name of Sir Henry Halford was intro- 
duced in a way which might be considered 
to throw ridicule on that distinguished 
physician. We now confidently contra- 
dict this silly story, convinced that the 
anecdote is not applicable to Sir Henry 
Halford, who, we have authority to state, 
was never guilty of so foolish a remark. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the Minor Corres- 
pondence of your December Number, Mr. 
Britton has offered certain remarks on 
the projected ‘‘ Bedfordshire Ilustra- 
tions,’’ advancing opinions from which, I 
apprehend, hundreds of competent judges 
would differ, and making several state- 
ments which, I am sure, he would find it 
difficult to substantiate. ‘‘ A committee 
of noblemen and gentlemen of the coun- 
ty,’’? as Mr. Britton very justly remarks, 
‘should aim at producing something 
above a few illustrative prints ;’’ and so 
they do, and no doubt will succeed in ac- 
complishing a higher object. But as for 
‘* laying the foundation, and raising part, 
if not the whole, of the superstructure of 
a substantial, respectable, and authentic 
county history, by sending round circu- 
lars with a request that answers may be 
returned with all possible dispatch ;” 
‘“‘employing an artist who can make 
correct and tasteful drawings of the 
churches,’’ and so forth; and above all, 
as for ‘* putting [the result] to press be- 
fore the Christmas of 1839,’? as Mr. B. 
‘*ventures to predict’? might be done: 
he may be well assured that nothing of 
the kind either will or should take place. 
The county history which would result 
from such a process would be precisely 
one of that class of works which disgrace 
our literature, and uselessly lumber our 
shelves, at the present day,—wretched 
substitutes for county histories, which do 
very well to harbour dust on a drawing- 
room table, but which are of no earthly 
use besides,—which only serve to mislead 
the simple and perplex the sober inquirer. 
Mr. Britton offers to ‘‘ advise the com- 
mittee, when they are prepared to set 
about their task in earnest ;’’ but it re- 
mains to be seen whether the committee 
want advice; and it is no disparagement 
to Mr. Britton to remark, that advice on 
such a subject should be sought at the 

hands of some one of approved experience 

and ability in matters of antiquity, his- 
tory, genealogy and heraldry. — Brp- 
FORDIENSIS. 

An Otp County MAaGIstTRATE re- 


quests to correct a mistake in our me- 
moir of the late excellent Sir J. A. Park. 
In p. 210, it is stated, ‘‘ that he always 
felt extremely flattered that the Govern. 
ment considered him to be the fittest man 
to try eminent malefactors.’’ This, it is 
evident, must be a most incorrect and 
unfounded assertion. Government can- 
not select a judge to try any case, how- 
ever important, but by a special commis- 
ion; and, with the exception of the spe- 
cial commissions in London in 1817 and 
1820, at each of which the Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench presided, no special 
commission has been issued in England 
since 1816, and which was to try the 
rioters in the Isle of Ely,—the late Jus- 
tices Dampier, K.B. and Burrough, C. P. 
presiding. Mr. Justice Park had scarcely 
ascended the Bench when that occurrence 
took place. With respect to the remark- 
able criminals enumerated, our corres- 
pondent states, of his own knowledge, that 
Sir J. A. Park had chosen the Home Win- 
ter Circuit in 1823 before Thurtell was 
even committed for trial. Corder was 
tried at Bury in 1828, before the late Chief 
Baron Alexander; and with respect to 
Fauntleroy and Greenacre, who were tried 
at the periodical sessions at the Old Bai- 
ley, every attorney’s clerk in London is 
perfectly aware that the judges assist at 
those sessions in rotation, or, at any rate, 
by agreement among themselves, and not 
by any interference or direction of Go- 
vernment. 

Viator remarks, ‘‘In the notes to 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson (February), p. 
131, an erroneous correction is contained 
of Mr. Croker’s strange assertion, that 
Viscount Montagu was drowned in at- 
tempting to shoot the Falls of Schaff- 
hausen. Lord Montagu was drowned at 
the rapids of Lauffenburg, on the frontier 
of the canton of Argau and the duchy of 
Baden, and not at Lauterbrun, which is 
in the canton of Berne, many leagues dis- 
tant from the Rhine. The mistake arises 
from Mr. Croker having confounded the 
falls of Lauffen (by which name the falls 
of Schaffhausen are known in Switzer- 
land) with the rapids of Lauffenburg. 
These rapids are descended frequently by 
boats, assisted by ropes ; and on one oc- 
casion two English gentlemen shot them 
in a boat without assistance. In attempt- 
ing the same feat, Lord Montagu lost his 
life. The falls of Lauffen or Schaffhausen 
are eighty feet in perpendicular height.” 

P. 156, col. 1, in the letter on Celtic 
language, for Reinish read Finnish, 
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MUSIC AND FRIENDS, OR PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DILETTANTE. BY WILLIAM GARDINER. 2 vols, 8vo. 


“IL est aisé,” says a French author, “de Critiquer un auteur, mais il 
est difficile de Z’apprecier,” and certainly it would not be dificult for the 
malignity of criticism to detect in these volumes food appropriate to its 
taste ; to animadvert on much that is trifling, and something that is inac- 
curate ; to represent the vagueness of many of the statements, and the 
looseness of some of the criticisms: it would be easy to represent the 
author as discussing topics of which he has but slender knowledge, and 
giving his opinion of characters whose attainments and abilities he is unable 
to measure. It might be said, that sometimes he is trifling, and sometimes 
tedious ; that he is too various to fix attention, and perhaps too local in his 
anecdotes to arouse curiosity. But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
there is enough in Mr. Gardiner’s volumes to amuse and even to instruct ; 
there is a fund of good humour, and there is a simplicity of character which 
propitiate the reader: andif many of the persons whose portraits appear in 
these pages, are not of first-rate importance, or known beyond the pages of 
county history, we must remember that a skilful artist can make much of an 
inferior subject, and that the most trifling characters, like the Fleurist of La 
Bruyére, or the Paridel of Pope, can be rendered agreeable by the delicacy, 
the spirit, and the harmony of the colouring. “‘ Quis est ille eloquens (says 
Quintilian), qui et humilia subtiliter, et mediocria temperate potest dicere.” 
The circle, however, of Mr. Gardiner’s acquaintance sometimes extended to 
persons of eminence and attainment ; and the few additional touches which 
he affords towards completing our knowledge of them, are not tobe estimated 
absolutely, or by their own separate importance, but by the effect which 
this additional information produces on what is already kuown ; by the im- 
portant addition which a small increase makes ou what is already accu- 
mulated, and the assistance it gives to the completion of the whole. It 
is true that not much is gained by the reader, when he learns that Mr. Gar- 
diner, when a little boy, was put to bed to Mrs. Macauley ; nor do we feel 
much interest in the fortunes of Mr. Lambert the pinguid, and Signor Bo- 
rowlaski the minute; we are not forming collections relating to Mr. Bar- 
rington the pickpocket ; nor are we meditating lives of Malibran or Paga- 
nini ;—but as the scene changes, other persone dramatis occasionally 
appear: now and then a bishop, or doctor of divinity comes upon the 
stage ;—Dr. Parr stalks forward, and shakes the terrors of his wig; Mr. 
Hall glitters in the splendour of his Baptist eloquence ; or Mr. Thomas 
Moore gives reasons for declining the senatorial honours reserved for him, 
by the electors of Bristol. 

The narrative is written in the lively and pleasing manner of conver- 
sational discourse ; while the author stoops down to pick up here and 
there the flowers that had half escaped and fallen away from the grasp of hig 
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memory, and to perpetuate, in imperishable type, the recollection of his 
friends and aquaintance in Leicestershire. 


‘¢ Ridentes calathos spoliis agrestibus implens.’’ 


Let us begin then, as the author himself does, by an anecdote or two of 
i ; transferring into our pages the original text, and satisfying our- 
selves with adding an explanatory note or two, as we pass along. 


“ In the year 1786, Dr. Priestley paid 
avisitto Mr. R. Brewin, of Leicester, who 
was in some way related to him by mar- 
riage. I saw the great philosopher when 
he called upon Mr. Coltman. He wasa 
neat little man, primly dressed as a di- 
vine, wearing a huge powdered curled 
wig, a clerical cocked hat, and a gold- 
headed cane. His appearance was vene- 
rable, and his manner grave and command- 
ing. He may be said to be the father of 
chemistry ; and though the principle of 
phlogiston upon which his system was 
founded, was not established, yet it led 
the way to that which Lavoisier perfected. 
He was the discoverer of several of 
the gases; and in pursuing his experi- 
ments, I well recollect the circumstance 
which led to the discovery of the bleach- 
ing gas, now called chlorine. He was ex- 
perimenting, and finding the cork of the 
retort too small, he wrapped a piece of 
printed calico round it to make it fit, 
when taking it out, he found the colours 
discharged. * * Though Priestley * 
was the discoverer of the gases, his pursuits 
were too general to allow him to make 
them available to the benefit of society. 


He was the first to exhibit the inflamma- 
ble gas, which now lights all the great 
cities of Europe. To say nothing of 
Priestley’sresearchesin Theology, History, 
Metaphysics, Optics, and Electricity, the 
two discoveries before mentioned are suf- 
ficient to immortalise his name. When 
the Doctor was at Paris, the scavans who 
met him in the Academy of Sciences, ex- 
pressed their surprise that a man of his 
attainments should trouble himself with 
unprofitable disquisitions upon Theology. 
He was a man of the greatest suavity and 
mildness, and seemed unconscious of the 
transcendent powers he possessed, which 
is seen in the following paragraph :— 
‘What I have known,’ says he, ‘ with 
respect to myself, has tended much to 
lessen both my admiration and con- 
tempt of others. Could we have entered 
into the mind of an Isaac Newton, and 
have traced all the steps by which he 
produced his great works, we might see 
nothing very extraordinary in the pro- 
cess.’ * * Dr. Priestley fled for his life 
over the fields by the blaze of light which 
issued from his magnificent library in 
flames.”* + 


The next person who succeeds in Mr. Gardiner's gallery of portraits is 


he who is commonly designated xpyords re dy kal 


gA\avOpwros, and 


whose character is imperishably embalmed in the two splendid eulogies 


of Burke and Foster.t 





* The character of Dr. Priestley, as it appears in Dr. Parr’s letter from’ Irenopolis to 


the inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, p. 18, is as follows :—‘‘ Let Dr. Priestley he confuted 
when he is mistaken, let him be exposed when he is superficial, let him be repulsed 
when he is dogmatical, let him be rebuked when he is censorious; but let not his 
attainments be depreciated, because they are numerous, almost without a parallel ; 
let not his talents be ridiculed, because they are superlatively great; let not his 
morals be vilified, because they are correct without austerity, and exemplary without 
ostentation ; because they present even to common observers, the innocence of a 
hermit, and the simplicity of a Patriarch ; and because a philosophic eye will at 
once discover in them, the deep-fixed root of virtuous principle, and the solid trunk of 
virtuous habit.’’ See also ‘‘ Sequel to the Printed Paper,” &c. p. 98—126. 

t+ The avowed cause of these riots was the commemoration of the fall of the Bastile 
on the 14th July 1789. The anniversary took place 14 July 1791. Besides the 
house of Dr. Priestley, the mansions of the Humphrys, Lloyds, Russells, Huttons, 
Taylors, and Rylands were destroyed. This reign of terror lasted four or five days. 
Dr. Parr was so alarmed that he moved his library from Hatton to the shelter of his 
friend Dr. Routh’s rooms at Magdalene College, Oxford. 


} See Foster's Essay on Decision of Character, vol.1. If any of our readers should 





1839.} 


‘¢ In the Blue Boar Lane (says Mr. G.) 
I met a little neat-dressed man, prowling 
about in some dirty alleys, who attracted 
my attention, and asked me to conduct 
him to Simon’s Hospital ; at that time it 
was an old thatched building, not having 
the slightest appearance of an alms-house. 
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coat and a gold-headed cane, was John 
Howard, the celebrated philanthropist, 
who found no place too mean or loathsome 
to visit. He had called on Mr. Mason, 
surgeon to the gaol, and was pressed to 
take dinner; but his answer was, that he 
took but two meals a-day, and those in- 


This singular gentleman, in a Pompadour variably consisted of tea.”’ 

Of this eminent person so little is known, notwithstanding that his 
character was once represented on the stage,* that we shall add a few 
memoranda which we gathered from the conversation of one of his rela- 
tions. Mr. Howard was heir to the fortune of Mr. Leeds, Master in 
Chancery, the expectation of which induced him to sink a large propor- 
tion of his own property in his different travels, perhaps to the amount of 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds. He had from his sister about fifteen 
thousand pounds. He died, however, before Mr. Leeds. He had one 
son who went to Cambridge and thence to Edinburgh, at which latter 
place he caught that disease which probably induced insanity, Howard 
seemed to have a presentiment that he should not return from his last 
journey. “I shall not be back,” said he, “‘ for some years, perhaps never.” 
Mr. Howard does not seem to have been quite so inattentive to works of 
art and fancy when abroad, as some have imagined}. His relation was pos- 
sessed of some fine artificial flowers, drawings, and other works he purchased 
in Italy, as well as Piranesi’s prints of Rome. He was a grave sedate person, 
talked in the old-fashioned language, and whenever he called at a person's 
house, or was met, seemed always ina hurry ; many prayers and pious 
meditations were found in his travelling books at his decease. 

Mr. Gardiner gives an interesting account of his native city of Leicester, 
in its antique costume ; which, having been preserved probably for many 
centuries, has now gone out with the farthingale and ruff, swept away 
by the levelling genius of modern days. 


‘¢ Froissart, in his Chronicles, speaks of 
my native place as the ragged town of 
Leicester. This term was probably applied 
more to the irregularity of the streets and 
houses, than to the attire of the inhabi- 
tants. The vacant ground that lies be- 
tween the High Street and Sanvygate 
was covered with churches, monasteries, 
and hospitals ; and at the demolition of 
these religious houses, large spaces were 
thrown open, which afterwards were con- 
verted into gardens end orchards. At 


this time the art of making bricks was not 
known, and these tracts were enclosed 
in every direction by walls made of mud 
and straw, forming dark and gloomy 
lanes. I remember, when a boy, the 
frightful sensations I had in an evening 
when passing these dismal purlieus. With- 
in the last twenty years the mud walls 
have began to disappear, and houses for 
the working people give a more cheerful 
aspect to this solitary part of thetown. I 
suppose it was about the year 1700 that 





feel surprised at our placing the name of Foster beside that of Burke, we remind 


them of the words of Sir James Mackintosh. 
tion the essays of Mr. Foster, whom perhaps you know. 


‘*T have read with the greatest admira- 
He is one of the most pro- 


found and elegant writers that England has produced, &c.’’—Memoirs, vol. i. p. 371. 

* In Mrs. Inchbald’s Comedy “ Such things are.’? The particulars of Howard’s 
death may be found in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. i. p. 604. See a character of him in 
Dr. Currie’s Medical Reports, vol. ii. p. 42, app. which would have deserved more 
praise if it had not followed Burke too closely. 

tT See Sir James Smith’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 188, in a letter from Dr. 
Goodenough, ‘‘ When Howard set out on his prison visitation, he refused seeing any 
of those lesser spectacula, alleging that one pursuit was sufficient at a time.’’ 
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the vast tracts of clay which lie in the 
South-fields were discovered, which led to 
the making of bricks ; for we do not find 
any buildings made of these materials 
further back than the date of 1708, which 
appears upon the great Meeting. The 
houses before this time were made of 
framed timbers, with gable-ends project- 
ing towards the street, the interstices 
being filled up with mud, and plaistered 
over. One of the last of these ancient 
buildings —the ‘Blue Boar,’ where 
Richard the Third slept the night before 
the fight in Bosworth field—was so con- 
structed, except the chimney, which was 
built of brick of a peculiar make, no doubt 
imported from Holland.* The dress of 
the inhabitants has improved in a more 
striking degree. The mass of the people 
were clad in the rustic materials woven on 
the spot. The farmers converted the 
russet fleeces shorn from the black 
sheep into a mixed cloth, very rarely 
milled, of which their garments were made; 
and the women’s bettermost gowns were 
made of the tammies wrought at Har- 
borough. So scanty were the varieties of 
cloth at that time, that the upper ranks 
could only distinguish themselves from 
the vulgar by adopting the finery of the 
French : such as trimming their hats and 
coats with gold lace, and wearing ruffles. 
The ladies were distinguished by high 
powdered heads, hoops, and high-heeled 
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shoes. The manufacture in Leicester 
chiefly consisted in making pink stock- 
ings for the lower order, and for the higher 
pearl-coloured, with scarlet clocks. In 
the dress of the men, the waistcoat flaps 
came down nearly as low as the knee; 
and the stockings, made long enough to 
reach the top of the thigh, were gartered 
on the outside, and the top rolled down 
as far as the leg. The coat-sleeves were 
wide and short, and the cuff so capacious 
that you might have poured into it a 
gallon of wheat. Learned men and dig- 
nitaries continued this ridiculous costume, 
as a mark of distinction, long after it had 
gone out of general fashion. The mode 
of living at this time among the higher 
classes was simple and economic com- 
pared to the present ; and, although meat 
was not more than two pence a pound, 
and wheaten bread three farthings, few of 
the lower order touched either, barley 
bread being the common food of the peo- 
ple. At this time the fields were open, and 
the corn lands extended as far as the eye 
could reach. On the common the cot- 
tager kept his pigs and poultry. An im- 
portant article of food was the vast flocks 
of pigeons ; every farmer had his dove-cot ; 
and immense quantities were brought to 
market every Saturday, and sold under the 
pigeon tree, a tall spready sycamore that 
stood near the top of the market place.’’ 


As we travel on throug hyspreuthor's native country, in the list of its 


worthies, we next. meet our 


friend, and the friend of poor Goldsmith, 


when almost friendless—Mr. Cradock. 


‘¢ In the library at Gumley, I saw a copy 
of Euripides which belonged to Milton, 
with marginal notes penned by the great 
Poet. Mr. Cradock was more than eighty 
years of age, retaining great vivacity and 
full of anecdote. He was the companion 
of Garrick, Goldsmith, Burke, and John- 
son. From his intimacy with the trage- 
dian he had acquired a great passion for 
the stage, and I am well persuaded he was 
a fine actor. In describing Garrick’s 
powers he frequently threw himself into 
his attitudes, and a configuration of coun- 
tenance that could only be caught from so 
greata genius. His friend Bishop War- 
burton had the same itch for acting. One 


day, as he was walking up the Strand, he 
was overtaken by the Bishop in his car- 
riage, who called to him and said, ‘ Cra- 
dock, I am going to preach a sermon 
before the Lord Mayor, if you have 
nothing better to do, get in and go with 
me.’ My friend joined the Bishop, and 
their conversation soon turned upon 
Shakspeare. After they had entered the 
vestry, the bishop, in a fit of enthusiasm, 
began to personate Falstaff, and as he was 
just in the act of swelling into the cou- 
rageous knight, the mayor and aldermen 
burst into the vestry, and it was with 
difficulty that his Lordship could reassume 
the gravity of his lawn sleeves.’’} 





* See the description, with two views, in our number for July 1837. 


Edit, 


t This copy is now in the possession of Sir H. Halford, to whom Mr. Cradock 
gave it. The notes, we think, have been printed. We believe, that this Milton, a 
copy of Lycophron, and one volume of the Sonetti of Varchi, are the only books that can 
be traced back to Milton’s possession. The last book had been most diligently read 


by him. 


; Mr, Gardiner has not only given us the above laughable anecdote of Warburton, 





1839. 
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Mr. Gardiner was present one day at the trial of Warren Hastings, when 


he began his defence. 


‘‘Here I heard that wonderful orator 
Edmund Burke, who opened the business 
of the day. His voice was high and shrill, 
and without that inflection or those tones 
of the chest, which I thought so fervid 
an imagination would have produced. 
The Governor of India was the most splen- 
did and elegant in his appearance I ever 


silk coat, bag-wig, and diamond-hilted 
sword, which was taken from him before 
he knelt down at the bar. This was after 
Mr. Burke had done speaking, when he 
rose, and cried out, ‘ Save me, my Lords, 
from these men, my persecutors!’ in a 
tone of voice much more passionate than 
that of the great orator.’ 


saw. He was dressed in a puce-coloured 


We presume it was the natural desire of imitating these masters of 
eloquence that soon after led Mr. Gardiner into an unfortunate trial of his 
own powers. He was present at the House of Commons on Mr. Grey's 
motion on the seizure of Oczakow by the Empress of Russia; and after he 
had heard all the great orators, Pitt, Burke, Sheridan,—Mr. Fox got up ; 
and Mr. Gardiner was so excited by his oratory, that without reflecting 
where he was, he cried out vehemently “ bravo” till the House rung with 
his applause. The Speaker immediately got up and said that more un- 
warrantable conduct he had never witnessed. It was a high breach of 
privilege, and a serjeant-at-arms was ordered to bring the offender to the 
bar. A tall handsome man, sitting alone in the side gallery, approached 
him, and said, with a countenance almost breaking forth into a laugh, ‘‘ How 
could you be so indiscreet, young man ?’’ He was no other than the Prince 
of Wales, whom the importance of the debate had brought into the House. 
We have, however, some doubts about this latter part of the anecdote ; 
for how the Prince could prevent the Speaker's officer executing his orders, 
as Mr. Gardiner affirms he did, we do not see ; his being in the House to 
liberate an offender, being as great an infriggement on its privileges, as his 
predecessor entering the same violated wal ‘eize one. We must now 
pass over the meeting with the celebrated Dr. Dalton, and those other gen- 
tlemen whom Mr. Gardiner mentions, whose visions, like the Doctor's, were 
so singularly imperfect as not to distinguish the difference of colours ; we 
must leave the gentleman of the Navy who, having a blue uniform, bought 
a pair of red breeches to match ; and Dr. Nichols’s friend, who considered 
a cucumber and a boiled lobster of the same colour, and who could not 
distinguish a leek from a stick of red sealing-wax ; * we must pass with- 
out recording the dinner at Marshal Mortier’s, and even the conversations 
with Catalani on her necklaces ; + we must leave without saluting Mr. Gifford, 








but a few pages further, one of Dean Swift. ‘‘ He frequently made journeys from Ire- 
land to see his mother at Leicester. Of his witticisms I recollect one: a drunken 
comber passing his reverence, and staggering against him said,—‘‘ 1 ’ve been spinning 
it out.” ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the Dean, ‘‘ I see you have, and you are now reeling it home.’’ 

* Dr. Dalton passing a geranium, told Mr. Gardiner, the tree appeared to him 
of ared colour ; he supposed it arose from the waters of the eye being tinged, and that 
it could be corrected by coloured glasses. Dr. Elliotson corroborates this account of 
Dr. Dalton’s imperfection, among other persons similarly afflicted. 

+ One evening Mr. Gardiner ventured to admire a pearl necklace the enchantress 
wore ; she replied, ‘‘ Dis is noting—only 270 guinea. You come to Brompton, see 
my fine necklace, sixteen tousand guinea; my tiara and earing four tousand guinea— 
de all twenty tousand guinea.’’ This necklace belonged to the Queen of Portugal, 
which she purchased with her savings the three first years she cameto England. Mr. 
Gardiner mentions that Malibran was making, a littie previous to her death, about 
eight hundred pounds a week, 
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“a mean-looking man with a cast in one eye;” and more reluctantly still many 
of the dramatis persone, who had assembled at Leicester :—Mrs. Jordan, 
who, having just parted with the Duke of Clarence, very judiciously 
treated the company with the duett ‘‘Oh! spouse adored !” and Mathews, 
and Munden, and even Elliston, who lives immortal in the lucubrations of 
Charles Lamb ; we must leave Peter Pindar sitting, on a beautiful morning, 
with the window up, and a bottle of rum before him (his daily potion), 
quaffing care and sorrow away, and spinning out his life to the period of 
eighty-four, in defiance of physicians and moralists ; and the visit to Cob- 
bett, at Kensington, from which we learn, that that great man had dimples 
on his hands, and drank milk and water to bis beefsteaks; and so we 
come to our old friend Dr. Samuel Parr, rév woAvpabeordrov, concerning 


whom we must speak more at large. 


‘“‘Once a year Dr. Parr was in the 
habit of paying a visit to his friend Dr. 
Hill at Leicester, when the Rev. Mr. 
Berry, Mr. Brewin, and myself were in- 
variably invited to meet him. I had no 
claim to be of the party, further than an 
intimate acquaintance with Dr. Hill. 
The other gentlemen were convened at 
the desire of Dr. Parr on account of their 
literary attainments. It was agreat treat 
to be introduced into such company. My 
friends were skilful in bringing out the 
vast store of learning possessed by this 
literary cormorant. I never was present 
when this learned divine did not lead the 
conversation and turn his little searching 
eye about for applause and admiration. 
It might be said of him that he was a 
literary gladiator, a prize-fighter in Latin 
and Greek, and one that was not easily 
matched. His conversation was an exhi- 
bition of scholastic dexterity, accompanied 
by a good share of vanity. His disposi- 
tion to shine was never less conspicuous 
than when in the company of Robert 
Hall.* It was at breakfast always that 
the combatants met, and as soon as the 
cups were removed pipes were introduced, 
and in five minutes they were enveloped in 
smoke. Here Parr was another creature. 
He bowed to the learning and inspiration 
of Hall, whose talents and humility quite 
abashed him. It is said that he acknow- 
ledged Hall to be the only man that filled 
him with veneration and fear. In the 
company of those who could appreciate 
his talents, Parr’s wit was continually 
flashing; but when attacked by pert, 
talkative, and pretending persons, his 
sarcasm was cutting in the extreme. I 
remember, in a conversation at a dinner- 





table, while the Doctor was enjoying his 
turbot and lobster sauce, a Mr. M. B. 
who sate opposite to him observed, that 
he heard that it was the Doctor’s opinion, 
that a papist was a better subject of the 
nation than a calvinist. Upon which he 
said, ‘ You may have heard many sayings 
of mine, some good and some bad, but I 
always choose to speak for myself.’ Mr. 
B. rejoined, ‘ Perhaps, however, you will 
admit that to be your opinion.’ Upon 
which the Doctor, not liking the inter- 
ruption to his repast, looking over his 
spectacles, and rapping the table in an 
energetic way, replied, ‘Sir, I admit 
nothing, I assert it.’ Mrs. Jeffcut, who 
was an incessant talker, after having 
teased him for some time, said, ‘ Doctor, 
you know it is the privilege of women to 
talk nonsense.” ‘No, Madam,’ replied 
the Doctor, ‘ it is not their privilege, it is 
their infirmity.’ I remember his relating 
his severe rebuke of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who had said that O’Coighley 
richly deserved his fate, since it was 
impossible to conceive of a greater 
scoundrel. ‘ By no means, Jemmy,’ 
said the Doctor, ‘it is very possible to 
conceive of a greater scoundrel. He was 
an Irishman, he might have been a 
Scotchman; he was a priest, he might 
have been a lawyer; he was a traitor, he 
might have been an apostate.’ Though 
very free in lashing his antagonists, he 
would often flatter them in the same 
breath. I once ventured a playful remark 
which instantly drew upon me one of his 
tremendous frowns. ‘Sir, your absur- 
dities are only surpassed by your genius.’ 
Speaking of scholars like himself, he 
spoke of them by their christian names, 





* “T once observed to Robert Hall with respect to Dr. Parr, ‘ You must allow that 
he is a vain man ; ’—his reply was, ‘ Sir, do you know any one that has so much to be 


vain of.’ ’’ 


We take this opportunity of stating that the sermon preached at the 


funeral of Dr. Parr by the present Bishop of Lichfield is a very judicious and elegant 
composition ; he is partial, but without prejudice ; and laudatory, but without adula- 


tion. 


A clever character of Dr. Parr, written in Greek by Sir William Jones, is 


in the possession of the Duke of Sussex, printed in his Life by Dr. Johnston, 








1839.) 


and he thought, in number and talent, the 
Sams* had proved themselves the greatest 
men. There was Sam. Butler, Sam. John- 
son, Sam. Parr, Sam. Butler of Shrews- 
bury, and last his servant-man Sam, who 
was as great a man as any of them. 
When any distinguished persons were 
present, he was courteous in the extreme, 
giving them every title that belonged to 
them. My friend Mr. Berry, who had 
dined at Hatton, when Dr. William Ben- 
nett, the Bishop of Cloyne, was at table, re- 
marked that the Doctor never addressed 
him but as my Lord Bishop,—‘ Will your 
Lordship take any more mutton?’ But 
when alone he heard the Doctor, who was 
on the library ladder in search of a book, 
say to the Bishop, ‘Bill, bring the 
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candle.’ + Dr. Parr was one of the few 
persons bold enough to maintain his 
opinion of civil and religious liberty at 
the fearful times of the Birmingham riots. 
Soon after this, dining in a public com- 
pany, he was called upon to drink ‘ Church 
and King,’ the watchword of a party, and 
the reigning toast of the times. At first 
he declined; but, compliance being pressed 
upon him, with much solemnity and great 
energy of voice he spoke thus, ‘I am 
compelled to drink the toast given from 
the chair, but I shall do so with my own 
comment. Well then, gentlemen, Church 
and King—once it was the toast of Jaco- 
bites, now it is the toast of Incendiaries. 
It means a Church without the Gospel, 
and a King above the Law.’”’ 


One anecdote more, and we must pass to another portrait. 


“Dr. Parr carried his singularities into 
the church. On those days when the 
Athanasian Creed was ordered to be read, 
he invariably laid an emphasis on the 


Jirst Person in the Trinity, and slurred 
over, ina rapid tone, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Some learned persons 
visiting him, who attended the Morning 





* The “* Sams,"’ however, are surpassed by the ‘‘ Richards.” See in the Anglorum 
Tikcad:, in Dr. C. Burney’s Tentamende Metris Aischyli, ‘‘ Quantus ille Primus, 
quantus enim Postremus, Ricardi iilustres; Bentleium dico et Porsonum.’’ The 
Pleias consists of the names of R. Bentley, R. Dawes, J. Markland, J. Toup, J. 
Taylor, T. Tyrwhitt, and R. Porson. We will find room for Dr. Burney’s eulogy on 
them :—‘‘ At quantus ille primus, quantus enim Postremus. Si tamen in ceteris sin- 
gulis singulas facultates—si mirabilem regularum metricarum scientiam—si facilita- 
tem in veteribus sanandis exquisitam—si notitiam Attici et Romani juris uberrimam 
—si multiplicem eruditionem in obscuris locis illustrandis prompte et feliciter ad- 
hibitam—si prestantiam ingenii sagacitate excellentem—laudaverunt sequales, lau- 
dabunt posteri.” v. p. 12, Pref. 

¢ The character of this prelate has been drawn in such bright colours by Dr. Parr, 
that we think it worth extracting for the entertainment of our readers, particularly 
asit is only tobe found in a pamphlet of the Doctor’s, now seldom referred to by scho- 
lars, and never heard of by the public. 

‘* Among the fellows of Emanuel College there was one man, whom I cannot re- 
member without feeling that all my inclination to commend, and all my talents for 
commendation, are disproportionate to his merit. From habits not only of close inti- 
macy, but of early and uninterrupted friendship, I can say that there is scarcely one 
Greek or Roman author of eminence, in verse or prose, whose writings are not fa- 
miliar to him. He is equally successful in combating the difficulties of the most 
obscure, and catching a glance at the beauties of the most elegant. Though I could 
mention two or three persons who have made a greater proficiency than my friend in 
philological learning, yet, after surveying all the intellectual endowments of all my 
literary acquaintances, I cannot name the man whose taste seems to me more correct 
or pure, or whose judgment upon any composition in Greek, Latin, or English, would 
carry with it higher authority to my mind. To those discourses which, when de- 
livered before an academical audience, captivated the young and interested the old, 
which were argumentative without formality, and brilliant without gaudiness, and in 
which the happiest selection of topics were united with the most luminous arrange- 
ment of matter, itcannot be unsafe for me to pay the tribute of my praise, because 
every hearer was an admirer, and every admirer will be a witness. As a tutor he was 
unwearied in the instruction, liberal in the government, and anxious for the welfare of 
all entrusted to his care. The brilliancy of his conversation, and the suavity of his 
manners, were the more endearing, because they were united with qualities of a 
. higher order, because in morals he was correct without moroseness, and because in 
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Service in his church, in a difficult passage 
of Scripture, he chose to quote the origi- 
nal Greek at some length ; but before he 
began, he said to his congregation, in a 
familiar tone, ‘I am going to address my- 
self to some learned men that sit yonder. 
I'll talk to you presently.’ The Doctor 
was very proud of his del/s* and his choir, 
and always encouraged them to sing a 
long hymn or anthem before the sermon, 
during which he used to steal into the 
vestry and smoke his pipe. When they 
had done, the clerk informed him ; and, if 
the Doctor had not finished, he would to 
say, ‘ John, tell them to sing the last two 
verses over again—my people love sing- 
ing, and I love smoking.’ It mattered 
not what part of the service he was in, 
his colloquial style would break out. A 
farming man coming in rather late, the 
Doctor stopped short and said, ‘ John, 
how many times am I to tell you not to 
stump up the aisle in those hob-nailed 
shoes.’ These eccentricities, however, 


Damon or Tityrus, but showed themselves 
in matters of more questionable propriety. 
We have heard of late much animadversion 
on two of our bishops for subscribing to 
Unitarian sermons ; but ‘ e’en in a bishop 
we may spy desert,’ compared with the 
Doctor’s heretical singularities. Dr, 
Rees preached in the Unitarian chapel at 
Leamington, when Dr. Parr attended, 
who spoke thus of his sermons, ‘I am 
sure that no personal partialities have in- 
fluenced my judgment in my estimation of 
the sermons you gave to Mrs. Parr. I have 
preached more than half of them! They 
guide me and they animate me as a 
preacher ; they satisfy me as an orator; 
they strongly resemble the sermons of 
Jortin, and they impress me with no pain- 
ful feeling of inferiority when they have 
been interrupted by his discourses, and 
those of Clarke, Bishop, Pearce, and 
Sherlock. I wish you were an eye-wit- 
ness of the ardour which they inspire, 
when I deliver them from the pulpit.’ ”’ 


were not confined to the rebukes of 


And so ends our account of the great Hierophant of Hatton. We are 
obliged to omit the very lively and pleasing account of Mr. Thomas 
Moore, whether at Castle Donnington, or at Hornsey ; and we 


confess a little feeling of malice in the poet’s having shewn Lord 





religion he was serious without bigotry. From the retirement of a college he stept at 
once into the circle of a court ; but he has not been dazzled by its glare, nor tainted 
by its corruptions ; as a prelate he does honour to the gratitude of a patron, who was 
once his pupil, and to the dignity of a station where in his wise and honest judgment of 
things, great duties are connected with great emoluments. If from general princi- 
ples I were permitted to descend to minute detail, I should say that in one instance 
he exhibited a noble proof of generosity, by refusing to accept the legal and customary 
profits of his office, from a peasantry bending down under the weight of indigence 
and exaction. I should say that upon another occasion he did not suffer himself to 
be irritated by perverse and audacious opposition, but, blending mercy with justice, 
spared a misguided father for the sake of a distressed, dependent family ; and pro- 
vided at the same time for the instruction of a large and populous parish, without 
pushing to extremes his episcopal rights when invaded, and his episcopal powers when 
defied. While the English Universities produce such scholars, they well, indeed, 
deserve to be considered as the nurseries of learning and virtue. While the Church of 
Ireland is adorned with such prelates, it cannot have much to fear from that spirit of 
restless discontent, and excessive refinement, which has lately gone abroad. It will 
be instrumental to the best purposes by the best means. It will gain firm security 
and fresh lustre from the support of wise and good men. It will promote the noblest 
interests of society, and uphold in this day of peril the sacred cause of true religion. 
Sweet is the refreshment afforded to my soul by the remembrance of such a scholar, 
such a man and such a friend as Dr. William Bennett, Bishop of Cork,” &c. 

* Mr. Gardiner informs us that the tuning of Bed/s is a difficult task, inasmuch as 
some of them do not emit a distinct or homogeneous tone. As all bells utter more 
sounds than one, they should be so cast that the key note predominates over every 
other sound, and that the harmonies should be the twelfth and seventeenth above the 
low note. This combination produces that sprightly ringing tone which every one 
admires. But there is a great caprice in bells, they utter all sorts of tones. The tenor of 
St. Martin’s Leicester gives out the minor third, which imparts to it a mournful effect. 
The lively bell at St. George’s is the note A, which is not a foundation note. An 
attentive listener may hear the key-note F murmuring a major third below. Dr. 
Pary wrote, it appears, a curious letter upon Bells. ‘‘ Music of Nature,” p. 449. See 
also the account by Mr. H. S. Boyd on Bells, in Parriana (Ist vol.) from memory ! 
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Byron's Memoirs to Mr, Gardiner ; while we are still in amaze that its 
dark contents, and its author's darker history, are locked and barred in the 
secrets of Dr. Lushington’s bosom. We also should find it dangerous to’ 
pause with our author at Dr. Samuel Butler's of Shrewsbury, among his 
shelves and binns, his octavos and gwartos; for Mr. Gardiner says, that 
the Bishop has not only books of all languages in his study, but sixty 
different kinds of wine in his cellar.* Though, like Walter de Mapes, 

this good and truly learned prelate will not say, 

‘¢ Mihi sit propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori,’’ &c. 

We must also eschew the company of Mr. Godwin, and his memorable 

saying,—“ that literary men should be born with two heads ; " and we can- 

not accompany Mr. Martin, the painter, in his practice of walking seven 

and twenty miles on a Sunday, which he calls worshipping God in the fields, 

for on beautiful days it is @ sin to go to church. We must leave Lablache 
to the caustic witticisms of the fair wives of Leicester ; and Paganini “ in 

the full persuasion of the transmigration of souls, to put a leathern tube 

over the mouth of his mother, at the instant of her departure, and receive 

her last breath at the S holes of the fiddle, with which magical violin he 

then set out on his travels ; + and we must dedicate what parting time 

we have to the remembrance of Robert Hall, who first appears in a con- 

versation with Mr. Gardiner, when he asked him, ‘‘ Who in his opinion 

was the greatest writer that ever appeared?” He replied, “ Voltaire was 

the most powerful of any author he had read.” He afterwards named 
Bossuet.¢ I asked him if Cicero was not very great. ‘* Yes, sir,” he re- 

plied: ‘Cicero did not write for a paltry island, he wrote for the 

whole earth.’’ Now assuredly Bossuet was a great writer, though we 

think Mr. Hall might as well have mentioned Pascal, whom we think still 

greater ; and assuredly also, Cicero did not write for an island; but we 

must demur much and long before we could come to the conclusion that 

Voltaire was a powerful writer. If he had been called clever, witty, grace- 

ful, shrewd ;—if his style had been described as light, easy, and animated, 

we should have agreed in the character bestowed ; but in what respect 

can he be distinguished as “ the most powerful of any author ?"’ ‘To which 

of his works can Mr. Hall allude? To the ‘‘ Esprit des Moeurs,” his 

great historical work. Alas! it would be now reckoned too superficial even 

for an elementary work. To his Dictionnaire Philosophique ?—a compound 

of the most disgusting profaneness, the grossest obscenity, the shallowest 

sophisms, and most superficial knowledge. We would say a word or two 

on this subject, now that it comes before us ; for we have undergone the 

task of reading nearly the centenary of his works ; but, as our opinions 

may be reckoned prejudiced, our criticisms incorrect, and our authority on 

such a subject without weight, we will express the sentiments, though we 





* “Dr. Butler showed me that rare production, ‘The Three Impostors’, of which 
there are but two other copies in Europe!!’’ At one time a great controversy raged 
as to who was the author of this work ; when at length it was discovered that no such 
work was ever written. Quere? what was the book or bottle which Mr. Gardiner 
saw. 

+ After a performance at the Opera House, a French valet waited on Paganini the 
next morning, and told him that when a lad he had been a lover of his mother, and 
that with inexpressible delight, while listening to his performance, he recognised her 
voice in the tunes of the violin! 

t Bossuet’s eulogy has been well given in a few words, ‘Cet homme dit ce qu'il 
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‘«¢ Refuse the honour of genius to him 
who abuses its gifts,’—a law whose severity 
would soon diminish the number of mis- 
chievous productions, and which should 
keep us from exalting beyond bounds all 
authors of works injurious to society, and 
especially him who has unknowingly pio- 
nounced against himself this terrible judg- 
ment, ‘ Un esprit corrompu ne fut ja- 
mais sublime.’ Nothing can be more 
true; and Voltaire, with his hundred 
volumes, was never more than joli. lex- 
cept his tragedies, where the very nature of 
the work forced him to express noble sen- 
timents that were strangers to his cha- 
racter ; and yet, even on the stage, which 
is his field of triumph, he does not deceive 
the eyes of the experienced. In his best 
tragedies he resembles his two great 
rivals, as an accomplished hypocrite re- 
sembles a saint.* Ido not deny his dra- 
matic powers; but I hold myself to my 
former assertion, that when Voltaire 
speaks in his own character, il n’est que 
joli, nothing can give him a noble en- 
thusiasm, not even the battle of Fontenoy. 
* Heis charming,’ says one ; I agree, but I 
contend this word to be also a criticism ; 
for the rest, I cannot suffer the exaggera- 
tion that would call him universal. I see 
great exceptions to this. As a lyrical 
writer, in the ode he is nothing ; and who 
can wonder? Systematic impiety had 
quenched the divine flame of enthusiasm. 
His lyrical dramas are as open to ridi- 
cule; his ear was shut to the beauties of 
harmony, as his eye was to the enjoyment 
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do not translate the words of one of the most virtuous, learned, and en- 
lightened of his own countrymen. 


ofart. In those departments of art, appa- 
rently not known to his genius, he is 
cold, heavy, and flat in comedy. ‘Car le 
mechant n'est jamais comique.’ His 
satire is a libel ; his epigrams a poem of 
a hundred lines. In history he is in- 
supportable, in spite of his art, his ele- 
gance, and the grace of his style; for no 
quality he possessed could in history 
supply the place of those he utterly 
wanted—gravity, dignity, andtruth. Of 
his epic poem I have no right to speak; 
for to judge of a book, one must read it; 
and to read it, one must not go to sleep. 
A sleepy monotony pervades the greater 
part of his writings, which turn on two 
subjects only—the Scriptures and his 
personal enemies. ‘Il blaspheme ou il 
insulte.’ His boasted humour and plea- 
santry is not without defect. The laugh 
he excites is not a just one ; itis a grimace. 
Look at the divine anathema written on 
his countenance! Look at that low abject 
forehead, that never reddened with the 
blush of modesty ; and those two extinct 
craters that seem boiling over with 
hatred and debauch! That mouth, or 
rather ‘ce rictus epouvantable,’ stretch- 
ing from ear to ear; and those thin com- 
pressed lips, fastened by malice, as gasp- 
ing ready to fly loose with blasphemy and 
sarcasm. Like that insect that devours 
the roots of plants, so Voltaire is ever 
piercing with his envenomed sting the 
two dearest roots of society, youth and 
female innocence. The great crime of 
Voltaire is the abuse of talent,f and the 





veut, rien n’est au-dessous, ni au-dessus de lui.’’ 


He writes with the sublimity ofa 


prophet; but Pascal as if he had the prophet’s inspiration; one as if he had the 
*‘ gift of tongues ;’’ and one as if he had the ‘‘ discerning of spirits!’’ There is in 
some passages a depth, a force, a moral sublimity in Pascal, above all writers I ever 
read. The disclosures of truth, when he speaks of life and death, of the nature, 
duties, and destinies of man, makes one tremble; assuredly he is the greatest writer 
France ever produced. Bossuet is but the second: he is the only French writer to 
whom Voltaire allows the title of eloguent. 

* We felt as M. de Maitre, when we read Voltaire’s Commentary on Pascal, that 
it was, ‘‘ Le honteux Commentaire ;”’ and we must agree with him, when he says, “ Il 
n’y a pas dans les jardins de l’intelligence, une seule fleur que cette chenille n’ait 
souillée.” We firmly believe, that as true science, solid erudition, just principles, and 
sound philosophy are spreading in France and Europe, the ill-founded fame of this 
man must rapidly decline ; and be contracted, perhaps, at last, into one night’s repre- 
sentation in the season of Mahomet or Merope. See CEuvres de Vauvenargues, vol. i, 
p- von ‘ Tl n’y en aaucune de ses tragedies qu’on ne joue au moins une fois chaque 
année. 

+ Sir James Mackintosh acknowledges that ‘“ sometimes Voltaire laughs at the most 
valuable truths,”” v. Mem. vol. I. p. 44. As the language we have used regarding 
Voltaire has been of the strongest kind, we will endeavour to support the justice of it 
by directing the attention of our readers to the following subjects in the Philosophi- 
eal Dictionary. The passages, even if we had room, we could not quote at length 
without grave offence to decency and piety: but our charges are made out. 
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deliberate prostitution of a genius created his youth, his inexperience, the force of 
to praise God, and to extol virtue. He his passions, or the melancholy weakness 
cannot allege in excuse, as many others, of our nature. Nothing can acquit him; 





Art. Abraham.—Adam: in the following manner, this article commences: ‘‘ La 
pieuse Mad. de Bourignon était sre qu’ Adam avait été hermaphrodite,’’ &c. ending 
thus: ‘‘On ne parlera pas de la seconde femme d’Adam nommée Lilieth; il faut 
convenir qu’on sait trés peu d’anecdotes de sa famille.”’ Under the article Adultere : 
‘‘ Pour juger valablement au preuves d’adultére, il faudroit que douze hommes et 
douze femmes fussent les juges, avec un hermaphrodite, qui eut la voix preponderante 
en cas de partage.’’ Agar.—Amour Socratique.—Asphalte.—Atheisme.—Baiser : 
see a note on Epiphanius.—Christianisme.—Dejection.—Enfers.—Ezechiel; an arti- 
cle more than commonly disgraceful and disgusting, ending, ‘‘ Quiconque aime les 
Propheties d’Ezechiel merite de dejeuner avec lui.”—Femme: see the sentence be- 
ginning ‘‘ Aucun anatomiste, &c. Génealogie.—Genese.— Histoire; see sect. v.— 
Job.—Samson: ‘‘Samson, qui attacha trois cents rénards l'un a l’autre par la 
queue, et tua mille Pheniciens avec une machoire d’ane, de laquelle il sortit une 
belle fontaine d’eau pure, qui a été trés bien réprésentée a la Comédie Italienne.’’ 
Impuissance.—Initiation.—Livres : in the second section of this article occurs the 
critical examination of the Lord’s Prayer, to prove that it is altogether heretical !—Lois: 
see sect. ii. note art. Marie Magdalene.—Messe.—Miracles: an article full of 
the worst blasphemies of Woolaston.—Noél: ‘‘ it is remarkable that the two equinoxes 
and the two solstices are marked by the birth of Jesus and John; that the solstice 
in which Jesus was born is the epoque of days lengthened; of John, the time when 
they areshortened. This the forerunner cf Christ insinuated in a mystic manner in 
these words, when speaking of Jesus, he says, ‘‘ He must increase, and I must de- 
crease.’’— Onan: a terrific article.—Paul: ‘‘est il vrai que Paul n’entra dans la 
société naissante des Chrétiens, qui etoient alors demi-Juifs, que parceque Gama- 
liel, dont il avait été le disciple, lui refusa sa fille en mariage; il ne parait pas que 
Paul ait fondé un convent de filles.”,—Prophétes : ‘‘il faut convenir que c’est un mé- 
chant métier que celuide Prophéte. Pour un seul qui comme Elia, va se promener de 
planctes au planétes dans un beau carosse de lumiére, trainé par quatre chevaux 
blancs, il y en a cent qui vent a pied, et qui sont obliges d’aller demander leur diner 
de porte en porte.’’—Religion: ‘‘ Quer. Ne leur dites vous pas une fois que vous 
étiez venu apporter le gloire et non la paix? Rep. de J. C. C’est un erreur de copiste : 
je n’ai jamais écrit. Ona peu changé ce que j’avois dit. Quer. Quoi en aimant 
Dieu on pourroit manger gras le vendredi? Rep. J’ai toujours mangé ce qu’ona donné, 
car jetais trop pauvre pour donna diner 4 personne.’’—Resurrection: ‘‘ cette Resur- 
rection se fera au son de la trompette, a ce que dit St. Paul. Il faudra nécessaire- 
ment quilil y a plusieurs trompettes, car le tonnerre lui-méme ne s’étend jamais plus 
de trois ou quatre lieues 4 la ronde. On demande combien il y on a des trompettes. 
Les théologiens n’ont pas encore fait Jeur calcul. Mais il le feront.’’ Samson: 
‘cette histoire était faite pour la farce Italienne.’’—Siecle : this article seems given to 
introduce a piece of buffoonery, in which the hair (la chevelure) of Absalom is valued 
at two thousand four hundred guineas. Tolerance; ** moi que dirai-je 4 mon frére 
le Juif? Lui donnerai-je 4 soup€é? Oui, pourvu que pendant le repas 1’Ane de 
Balaam de s’avise pas de braire, qu’ Ezechiel ne méle pas son dejeuner avec notre 
souper, qu ’un poisson ne vient avaler quelques des convive, et le garder trois jours 
dans sa ventre, qu’un serpent ne se méle pas de la conversation pour séduire ma 
femme, qu’un prophéte ne s’occupe pas de coucher avec elle aprés souper, comme 
fit le bon homme Osée, pour quinze francs et une boisseau d’orge. Surtout qu’ 
aucun Juif ne fasse le tour de ma maison en sonnant de la trompette, ne fasse tomber 
les murs, et ne m ’engorge moi, ma femme, mon pére, ma mére, mes enfans, mon chat 
et mon chien, selon l’ancien usage des Juifs,” &c. See also Les Lettres d’Amabed in 
the Romans. 

Such is the manner throughout in which a Philosophical Dictionary is written: as 
devoid of all deep research, sound erudition, or powerful argument, as of candour, 
modesty, seriousness, and piety. The arguments against Scripture are most 
superficial and wretched throughout; many borrowed from the works of our 
English infidels: the insulting language used towards the Deity, may be pro- 
bably his own :—On questions of theology, morals, and even history, the opinion 
of the Patriarch of Ferney can have for the future little weight: if it is any 
satisfaction to his admirers, if such he still has, we will say that in the literature 
of his own country, at least, in the region of taste and criticism, heis still supreme: 
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his corruption is of a kind that belongs 
only to him. It has struck into the 
deepest fibres of his heart. With a fury 
without example, he has declared himself 
the personal enemy of the Saviour of 
mankind. He astonishes even vice it- 
self, ‘‘et livre son imagination 4 l’en- 
thousiasme de ]’enfer,’’ which lends him 
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of evil. Paris crowned him, Sodom would 
have banished him. When I think of 
what he has done, and what he might 
have done, his inimitable talents inspire 
me with a kind of anger I cannot well de- 
fine. Suspended between admiration and 
horror, sometimes I would raise a statue 
to him,—by the hand of the EXECU- 


strength to go even to the furthest limits TIONER.”’ 


Every one connects the name of Calas with that of his defender Vol- 
taire, and his friends could cite that event, as doing honour to his 
humanity. Now in the first place nothing is more problematical than the 
innocence of Calas ; secondly, there is a letter of Voltaire’s in existence, 
though not published, written to Mons. Tronchin, the physician at Geneva, 
during the highest fever of public excitement on the subject, raised by him, 
in which he writes in terms of levity and buffoonery concerning it : so 
much for his motives and his feeling. Now a word about his erudition. 
His library was bought by the Empress of Russia, and placed in the palace 
of the hermitage, where also was his statue in marble, by Houdon. Now, 
as Lovelace says in Clarissa, “if you want to know a young person, begin 
by knowing the books she reads ; ” in this view look to Voltaire’s library. 
One is astounded at the mediocrity of the works which the Patriarch of 
Ferney possessed ; no books of great fame, or first-rate merit ; no good 
editions of classical authors. It is like a collection of books formed to 
amuse the leisure of a country gentleman. His library is a proof that 
Voltaire had no deep knowledge—certainly no classical learning—which 
the numerous mistakes and errors in his writings confirm ; as a general 


rule, he never praised any literature that was not foreign; and thus well 
repaid the blind and foolish idolatry with which his nation worshipped 
him. On the language which may be used, and ought to be used to such 
writers as Voltaire, as we agree in the sentiments of a liberal and en- 
lightened scholar, we shall quote the language in which he conveys them. 


questions, upon which, in point of fact, 


‘‘In the fury of literary and theo- 
they are employed most lavishly. On 


logical conflicts there is a strange prone- 


ness in almost all disputants to mere 
collateral circumstances with fundamental 
principles, to confound the abstract with 
the practical merits of a question ; to 
wander from proof to personalities; to 
blacken antagonists with the odium of 
consequences which perhaps they do not 
admit; and to load them with responsi- 
bilities for motives by which they are 
not actuated. But were I desirous to 
state the questions upon which such arts 
of controversy should in point of pro- 
priety be most sparingly employed, I 
should name precisely these very 


subjects of criticism, of politics, and 
sometimes even of common life, there are 
degrees of severity of which I quite ap- 
prove, degrees which I can just endure, 
and degrees which I sincerely condemn. 
But as those subjects relate to human opi- 
nions and human affairs, which come more 
immediately within our notice, and lie 
entirely under our control, error is easily 
rectified ; a misrepresentation, even when 
it prevails for a time, is rarely accompa- 
nied by very baneful or very permanent 
effects. Religion on the other hand is so 
majestic in itself, and so momentous in 





with that contracted renown his shade must be content. 


When Vauvenargues says, 


(v. Maximes.) M. de Voltaire, *‘ dont les desseins sur toutes les choses de goft sont 
admirables,’’ he must confine the things of taste to literature, for in the fine arts he 
had no proficiency. I am aware how much this character cf Voltaire differs from that 
given by the philosophical and discriminating Vauvenargues, (v. GZuvres, t. iii. p. 248. 
Maxims, 280.) but something must be conceded to the partialities of friendship, 
something must be allowed to the want of a sound education, and of solid and extensive 
learning in the panegyrist, and something to the low tone of moral feeling and religious 
principle in the age in which he lived. 
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its consequences,—some of its evidences 
are so complex, and some of its principles 
are so recondite,—its speculative topics 
are fastened by suchnice and secret ties to 
its practical tendencies,—the discussion 
of these topics bring into action so many 
weaknesses as well as powers, and so 
many bad as well as good passions of the 
human mind,—the influence of these 
passions is so extensive and so per- 
nicious, that for all these various 
reasons I am particularly offended with 
the insolence of dogmatism, and the 
acrimony of invective on subjects of 
theology ; upon subjects, be it remem- 
bered, where truth indeed is not always 
within our reach, but where humility, 
caution, and charity make a visible and 
most indispensable part of our duty. 
Indeed, that dignified delicacy of senti- 
ment, and that solemn composure of tem- 
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per, which every honest man feels and 
cherishes in his reflections upon the 
nature, or the works, or the moral go- 
vernment, or the revealed will of the 
Deity, are ill exchanged for the fervour 
of zeal, and the triumphs of wit. Tome 
then it appears that no error however 
gross, no heresy however bold, no infidelity 
however undisguised, should, on matters 
of mere opinion, provoke us to violence 
of language, while those whom we op- 
pose have recourse to argument, and 
abstain from rudeness. But against those 
who scatter insinuations and sneers upon 
things sacred ; against those who scoff at 
all religion, and make a mock of all sin; 
against those who endeavour not only to 
bereave us of hope, but to seduce us from 
virtue ; I should think myself warranted 
to employ the most degrading reproach, 
and the most mortifying ridicule.’’* 





* Sequel to the Printed Paper, by Dr. 


Samuel Parr, p. 198. 


It must be said, 


however, that in some of these distinctions Dr. Samuel Johnson did not agree with 
Dr. Parr; but how the latter could, speaking of wise and good men, join with 
Sir Thomas More, and Dr. Johnson, the name of Voltaire, I cannot imagine.—See 


Philopat. Varvicensis, p. 323. 





ON FLEMISH LITERATURE AND POETS. 


TO Belgium modern civilisation is 
in no common measure indebted : her 
history presents an aspect bright 
and beautiful in the map of mental 
advancement, when many of the 
other nations of Europe were more or 
less in a state of comparative bar- 
barism, not excepting Italy herself. 

When we bear in mind her limited 
population,* and her small resources, 
in many respects, we are constrained 
to wonder that those of her most emi- 
nent sons who have best advanced 
her literature, have not confined their 
industry to mere abstract studies, but 
extended it to the highest order 
of the imagination. That they have 
maintained the first rank in the march 
of civilisation is admitted; that they 
have preserved their national pecu- 
liarities is allowed by those who have 
studied her history and remarked her 
manners. 

Among the many interesting features 
which Belgium presents to our view, 





* Not being more in number than 
three millions. 





her care in the preservation of her 
monumental remains commands our 
highest admiration ; indeed, in this 
respect how great is her superiority 
over the other portions of Gaul, since 
the period of the Merovingians. 

After the devastation produced by 
the Normans during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the eleventh saw the 
restoration from their ruins of those 
monasteries which in part had been 
destroyed. To these, as colleges of let- 
ters, we are greatly indebted for the 
preservation of many beautiful re- 
mains of antiquity, which would 
otherwise have perished in the general 
wreck produced in the age of barbar- 
ism. 

The numerous abbies existing at 
this period were, more or less, dis- 
tinguished by their relative position, 
local advantages, and other charac- 
teristics ; there is one, however, which 
shines above the rest, and claims our 
praise, not merely as a school of learn- 
ing, but as one combining the pursuits 
of the antiquary. The head of this 
monastery was not only a man of 
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learning and industry himself, but 
gave, in his own character, an impulse 
to those under his jurisdiction.* 

The Abbey of St. Bertin was one 
in great repute among scholars in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and its pro- 
fessors ranked high in general com- 
mendation. Grimbald, who had ren- 
dered himself most distinguished for 
his learning, received from King Al- 
fred of England a special request to 
visit that kingdom, in order that he 
might be the means of establishing 
schools for classical studies. Also, 
William the Conqueror invited, from 
the same Abbey, the famous Folcard, 
to extend learned information ; in- 
deed, almost all the Abbats of this mo- 
nastery were highly distinguished in 
all departments of learning, at a time 
when education was only diffused in 
a limited degree. 

Henry Goethal, surnamed “ de 
Gand,”’ because he was born in that 
town in 1217, rendered himself very 
conspicuous at this time, and was so 
highly distinguished and honoured by 
the ‘‘Sorbonne” at Paris, as to be 
distinguished by the appellation of 
“‘Docteur solennel par excellence.” 
Sigebert de Gernblaux, Alberic des 
Trois-Fontaines, and Jean d’outre 
Meuse were among the most eminent, 
who devoted their learning and in- 
dustry to the writing of the his- 
tories of preceding ages. From the 
industry of these men, in conjunc- 
tion with the establishment of dis- 
tinct schools for learning, the spirit 
of inquiry began to evince itself, and 
distinct treatises were written upon a 
variety of the most learned subjects, 
including politics and constitutional 
dissertations ; the most distinguished 
writer upon this head was Henricourt, 
who wrote the ‘‘ Patron de la Tem- 
poralité,” a political constitution for 
the country of Liege; a work of 
considerable importance, considering 
the times in which it was composed, 
when political rights and special im- 
munities were scarcely established. 

Belgium boasts with commendable 
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pride of having given birth to the 
Gantois, Phillip Mouske, the author 
of a poetical history of France, George 
Chastelain, Jehan le Maine, and Philip 
de Commines, so called from his na- 
tive town, situated upon the borders 
of the Lys. The last will ever rank 
high among historical authors ; his 
learning, sagacity, and profound 
views upon all points of a political 
nature, and the facts to which he 
refers, have gained for him a character 
of the highest repute. But few his- 
torians have surpassed Jaques Meyer 
for simplicity in the arrangement of 
his annals, and the rich remarks 
which are scattered throughout. 

M. Raternis, Bishop of Verone, 
born at Liege, became, in conjunction 
with Alton, Bishop of Verciel, the most 
distinguished ecclesiastical writers of 
the fifteenth century; they were the 
leaders of this species of learning 
throughout all Italy. 

Corneille Taurenius rendered him- 
self famous in the estimation of all 
scholars for his profound knowledge 
of divinity, and his able illustrations 
of difficult points. Cardinal Baronius, 
who was no mean judge of such mat- 
ters, highly commends his learning, 
and speaks of his ‘‘ Concordance of 
the Evangelists” as ‘‘an immense 
work, approved of by all Christians, 
and superior to all works of its kind.” 

It is to the Belgians we are indebted 
for that truly elaborate work, the ‘ Art 
of Verifying Dates.” The idea was 
first conceived and the plan executed 
by the Benedictine Monk, Don Maur 
Francois d’Antine, who was born in 
the country of Liege in 1688. 

The “* Acta Sanctorum ”’ of the Bol- 
landists, was the production of Belgian 
Jesuits ; it is a work of such high 
importance now as to be admired by 
all persons who can appreciate the 
difficulties such a work has to contend 
with, the labour required, and the 
vast learning necessary. 

The Belgian Poets, in former 
times, highly cultivated their art, so 
much so, that they ceded not the 





* Odon was the principal of this monastery, called St. Martin’s, near Tournay ; 
he appointed twelve junior monks to copy and revise ancient and modern manu- 
scripts; such, indeed, was the perfection to which they carried this art, that they 
became the objects of the highest emulation, if not of jealousy, in the surrounding 
monasteries. 

2 
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palm to any other nation of Eu- 
rope. We have still preserved to 
us the songs of Henry III. Duke of 
Brabant; of Gilbert de Berneville, 
born at Courtray; of M. de Regnier ; 
of M. de Quaregnon ; of M. de Soig- 
nies; of Jean de la Fontaine, born at 
Tournay; and a variety more who 
have justly received a considerable 
share of reputation. 

Margaretha of Austria, born at 
Bruges, not only patronized all species 
of learning, but cultivated to a certain 
extent the ‘‘ belles lettres.” M. de 
fa Serna Santander has published se- 
veral of her productions, which con- 
tain passages full of fine sentiment 
and feeling, and displaying consi- 
derable fertility of imagination. It 
was during the reign of this princess 
that from Belgium issued those musi- 
cians who extended themselves over 
all Europe, and were the restorers 
of this art. It is stated by the cele- 
brated Italian historian Guicciardini, 
who wrote in the sixteenth century, 
by way of commendation, that the 
Belgians were high in the rank of 
polite literature. 


“Sono ci molto et molte persone lite- 
rate ogni faculta e scienza, onde ci sono 
stati e sono scrittori molto chiari, Hanno 
oltra cio questa scienza delle lingue vul- 
gari, tanto familiare, che e cosa degna e 
ammiranda, perche ci sono infinite per- 
sone le quali oltre alla lor lingua materna, 
quantunque non sieno stati fuora del 
paese, sanno ancor’ parlare parecchi lin- 
guaggi forestieri, e molti parlano Tedesco, 
Inghilese, Italiano, Spagnuolo, et altre 
lingue piu remote.”’ 

In the foregoing we have only 


Ancient text. 


Einen Kuning weiz ich, 
Heisset herr Hludwig, 

Die gerne Gott dienet 
Weil er ihms lohnet. 

Vrind wart er vaterloos, 
Dos wart ihme sehr bos. 


Hludwig, Kuning min, 
Hilp minan liutin ! 
Thanno spracht luto 
Hludwig der guoto: 
Trostet hin gesellion 
Mina notstallon, 
Hera sunta mih Gott. 


Since the composition of this song, 
the old Flemish idiom has not been 
altered; indeed, so rigidly has it ad- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XI. 
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spoken of the Belgian authors who 
have written either in French or in 
Latin: we will now advert to those 
who have published their works in the 
Flemish language. The old Flamand 
was confounded with the German or 
Tudesk idiom, which was the native 
language of the French Kings of the 
first dynasty, and of a part of the se- 
cond race, especially that of Charle- 
magne; all individuals who were 
anxious to be employed in the public 
service, were required to be versed in 
both languages, the Latin, as also 
the Tudesk or German. The latter 
language did not disappear from the 
kingdom of France until the beginning 
of the third dynasty of the French 
monarchs; the Latin or the Roman 
then became not only the language of 
the court, but that also of the people. 

The ancient Flamand Tudesk lan- 
guage has, in several instances, been 
preserved, and many of the remaining 
pieces display considerable merit and 
interest. Without staying to notice the 
oath of Lewis, king of the Germans, 
brother of Charles the Bald of France, 
in 842, mentioned by Schilter in his 
“ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teutoni- 
carum,”’ we will only direct attention to 
the seng of victory composed upon the 
defeat of the Normans by Lewis the 
Third in 883, which was highly popu- 
lar even so late as the eleventh century. 
This composition, which was as cele- 
brated as that of Roland’s, is entirely 
preserved. In order to give the reader 
a correct view of the literary merits 
of this poem, we here quote some of 
the verses :— 


Modern Flemish. 


Eenen Koning weet ik, 

Hy heet heer Lodewyk, 
Die geerne God dient 

Wy] God het him loont. 
Vrind was hy vaderloos, 

Dit was hem zeer boo 
Lodewyk, mynen Kon 

Help myne lieden ! 
Dan sprak luyd 

Lodewyk den goeden 
Troost, u gesellen, 

Myne noodverwanten 
Hier zond my God. 


hered to its primitive quality, that 

since the twelfth century it has under- 

gone little or no change ; the “ _— an 
2 
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written about that period will illus- 
trate this fact : 

“* Je kelave in Got, Vader almach- 
tigen, in then sceppare thes hemeles 
en ther arthen. Je kelave in sinen 
engebornen Zune,” etc. 

“*1 believe in God,”’ etc. 

During the thirteenth century the 
Duke de Brabant, Jean Ie, distin- 
guished himself by the composition of 
a very lively little song which has 
been inserted by M. Van Praet in 
« Esprit des Journaux,” of January, 
1781. The collection of the min- 
strels, ‘Sammlung des Minnsinger, 
1752,” 2 vols. in 4to. contains many 
pieces of this species of poetry. 

The romances of Karel en Elegast 
Fergunt en Galiene, Isewyn en Seghe- 
lyn van Jerusalem, Walewein, and 
others, appeared at the same period, 
and at the commencement of the cen- 
tury following; the language in all in- 
stances being very near to that now in 
use, as is proved by the writings of 
Jacques van Maerlant, who being a 
Fleming, born at Damme in Flan- 
ders, was of course fully acquainted 
with his own language, and under- 
stood it better than the French could 
the old romances in their own country. 
Van Maerlant was the father of the 
Flemish national poetry, a man of 
rare and comprehensive mind, of an 
inspired and elevated genius. Jean 
van Helen deserves no mean place as 
a@ poet of a warm imagination and 
great vivacity of mind; he is author 
of a poetical chronicle which contains 
10,000 verses, in which he celebrates 
the deeds and great exploits of the 
Duke of Brabant, and the victorv he 
achieved in 1288, at Woeringen. 
Gerard van Lienhout wrote a poem 
on the natural history of the universe, 
which poem has been wrongly attri- 
buted to the Monk Thomas. It is 
with just reason that MM. Serrur 
and Voisin have stated in their pre- 
face to that beautiful edition of the 
Livre de Baudoyn, Comte de Flandre, 
that Belgium during the middle ages 
produced more poets than several 
countries put together. The learned 
Germans have brought to light many 
Flemish poems of considerable ex- 
cellence, which are more admired and 
appreciated in Germany than even in 
Belgium itself. 
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During the fourteenth and the middle 
of the fifteenth centuries, the ‘‘ Miroir 
Historique’’ was continued by the 
Brabancon, Louis van Velthem; the 
chronicle by Nicholis de Klerk, or le 
Clere Anvers; the ‘‘ Noveau Doc- 
trinal,”’ or the Mirror of Vices, by 
Jean de Weent d’Ypres. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth and 
at the commencement of the sixteenth 
centuries several learned societies be- 
came much distinguished under the 
title of ‘‘ Chambres de Rhetorique.” 

During this period we cannot 
refrain from citing the name of 
Mathieu Casteleyn d’Audenaerde, sur- 
named ‘‘ the excellent modern poet.” 
He was the author of a variety of songs, 
ballads, dramas, and also a tract on 
the ancient poetry of the Flemings. 
Corneille van Ghistele, a gentleman of 
considerable learning at Anvers, gave a 
translation of the Eneide of Virgil, 
and the Heroides of Ovid; they are 
remarkable throughout for the purity 
of their style, and the elegance of their 
diction. S. B. Houwaert, born at 
Brussels in 1551, was remarkable for 
his erudition and the fire of his ima- 
gination, which is most conspicuously 
displayed in his poetical effusions. 

Distinguished as are the Flemings 
for their poets, they are no less re- 
nowned for their painters, some of 
whom have combined the qualities of 
the former with that of the poet and 
biographer; as in the instance of 
Zacharie Heyns d’Anvers, whose ori- 
ginal poems are written with great 
purity of spirit. The celebrated Marc 
van Vaernewyk, born at Gand, was 
distinguished as a poet and also asa 
historian. Philip de Marnix was a 
learned statesman and poet. Cor- 
neille Kilian of Brabant and Chris- 
topher Plantin of Anvers, were justly 
celebrated as authors of dictionaries ; 
as also Emmanuel van Mettesen, for 
his historical writings. 

The invention of Gazettes has com- 
monly been attributed to Renaudot of 
Paris, a physician, who died during 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
This is a mistake ; the invention is to 
be given to the Belgians, as her chro- 
nicles fully attest. Abraham Verhor- 
ven, a printer, published at Anvers a 
Gazette in Flemish, in 1550, under 
the title of ‘‘ Courante,” with the epi- 
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graph, “‘ Den tyd salleeren.” It con- 
tained articles upon politics, commer- 
cial and literary announcements, and 
shipping arrivals. 

The seventeenth century has justly 
been considered the golden age of 
Flemish literature; and from a host 
of distinguished characters, who have 
shed lustre upon her pages, we will 
select one whose universal learning, 
whose knowledge of jurisprudence, 
philosophy, history, Greek and Latin, 
modern languages, a poetical imagina- 
tion, and an universal fertility of 
genius, would enable him to rank 
with the most distinguished scholars 
of any nation, namely, M. Cats. 

The name of Daniel Heinsius of 
Gand is fresh in the memory of all 
scholars, as a man of the most mas- 
culine research and powerful genius ; 
few men have more generally de- 
voted themselves to pursuits, whose 
intention was mainly directed to re- 
move difficulties, and place genuine 
learning upon its proper basis; he 
was at one and the same time an 
archeologist, philologist, and poet. 

Jacques van Sevecote wrote several 
poems, distinguished by their sweet- 
ness and grace, and their close imita- 
tion of those of the ancients. Gaspard 
van Baerle of Anvers, more generally 
known under the Latin name of Bar- 
loéus, was eminent as a national poet. 
The compositions of Juste Harduyn, 
or Harduinus, have great purity, har- 
mony, and grace. 

Lambert d’Voss, or Vossius, of 
Bruges, wrote upon a variety of sub- 
jects in a grave and nervous style. 

We will now close our brief article, 
by referring to one more name of great 
eminence, namely, Borghgrave, as a 
poet. His poem on the Belgians, 
merits as much distinction in this 
country, as does that of Helmers, 
on ‘* De Hollandsche natie,”’ in his 
own. 

We have now concluded a brief 
sketch of the literature and the learned 
men of a nation, whose claims upon the 
admiration of the learned have not been 
sufficiently allowed. In glancing over 


, 
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the brief relation, the reader could 
not have failed to observe names of 
individuals who have given their time 
and learning to all gradations and 
every species of human knowledge, 
from the simplicity of early education, 
by degrees reaching the highest ascent 
to which genius can aspire. We have 
been compelled to omit many names of 
equal distinction with those above 
enumerated ; but our limits have not 
allowed us to enlarge to a greater 
extent.* 


THE HISTORY OF ALMANACS. 
(Concluded from p. 43.) 


IN addition to the Almanacs before 
noticed, the following were published 
in the years 1688, 1689, and 1690.— 
*“*The City and Country Chapman’s 
Almanack:” this differs somewhat 
from most other Almanacs, and con- 
tains much useful information to tra- 
vellers, traders, &c. such as lists of all 
the marts and fairs in England, with 
the post roads, names of market towns, 
tables of accounts, &c. ‘‘ TheWeaver’s 
Almanack,” by Thomas Strut; but why 
so entitled does not appear, as it con- 
tains no extra information for that 
class of persons in particular. ‘‘ News 
out of the West from the stars; or, a 
new Ephemeris made in Wiltshire, 
after the old Fashion, by William 
Davis, Student in the Mathematicks, 
of Ludgershall, in Wiltshire. Dedi- 
cated to Thomas Neale of London, esq. 
one of the Burgesses for that Burough.” 
**Angelus Britannicus,” au Ephe- 
meris, by John Tanner, Student in 
Physic and Astrology. The two-and- 
thirtieth impression; dated from Amer- 
sham, Bucks, July 23, 1687. ‘‘ Vox 
Urania ;” an Almanack by Daniel 
Woodward, Student in Physic and 
Astrology, living at the sign of the 
Globe in Arundel Buildings, by St. 
Clement’s Church in the Strand, Lon- 
don. It has been observed, that as- 
trologers are empirics in astral science 
as quacks are in physic; but Mr. D. 
Woodward lays claim to both ; it ap- 
pears from the few last pages of his 





* Should the reader feel disposed to study this subject further, he will find 
ample materials in a work of considerable research and learning, under the title of 
‘* M. Willems on Flemish Literature.’ 
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Almanac, where he gives examples of 
his skill in foretelling future events by 
two astrological experiments; and in 
conclusion observes, ‘‘ As I am a Pro- 
fessor of Astrology, so 1 am of Physick, 
and have always medicaments pre- 
pared and fitted for the cure of most 
diseases curable, incident to the bodies 
of men, women, and children, proceed- 
ing from what cause, nature, or quality 


soever.” The virtues of some of his 
medicines follow in several advertise- 
ments. Bravo! Mr. Woodward, 


thou art verily one of the boldest of 
these bold impostors. 

““A New Almanack,’”” made and 
set forth by F. Perkins, Student in the 
Mathematics : this is a very brief con- 
cern, and makes no pretensions to ju- 
dicial astrology. ‘‘ Calendarium Ca- 
tholicum,” is another, and a very neat- 
ly printed work. ‘‘ Syderum Secreta,” 
by John Harrison, with others by 
Pond, Dove, Andrews, Parker, Trigge, 
and our old and knowing friend 
Daniel Woodward, who exhibits again 
in “‘ Ephemeris Absolutor,”’ in 1690. 

We will now proceed to notice some 
of the most popular Almanacs of the 
present day. ‘‘The Lady’s Diary” 
claims precedence from its title and 
age; it made its first appearance in 
1705, and in addition to the usual 
Calendar and astronomical oberva- 
tions, it contains enigmas, queries, 
and mathematical questions ; the an- 
swers to the principal of which, of 
each class, are rewarded with a cer- 
tain number of copies of the work. 

“The Gentleman’s Diary, or the 
Mathematical Repository,” differs but 
little from that of the ‘‘ Lady’s,”’ ex- 
eept that the questions are more purely 
scientific. It has been published about 
ninety-eight years. That celebrated 


mathematician Dr. Charles Hutton’ 


was for many years the editor of one 
er both of these Diaries, which are 
said to have been a greater stimulus 
to the study of the mathematics than 
all the other periodivals in existence. 
** Speculum Anni,” or ‘‘ Season on 
the Seasons,” by Henry Season, 
licensed Physician and Student in the 
Celestial Sciences, near Devizes. This 
Almanac has reached its one hundred 
and fifth edition. We have a ‘‘ Specu- 
lum Anni” for the year 1690, pub- 
lished by Dove, and printed by John 
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Hayes, printer to the University of 
Cambridge. The present worthy au- 
thor of this work not only gives his 
predictions as to war and weather, 
but he is also very liberal of his moral 
advice. The ‘‘Ccelestial Atlas,” by 
Robert White, teacher of the Mathe- 
matics, consists of littke more than 
aseries of astronomical tables; it has 
been printed about ninety years. 
Goldsmith’s Almanac, in addition 
to the diary, contains a list of the 
peers of the realm, members of the 
House of Commons, bankers, &c. 
“‘The Imperial Almanack,”’ is of still 
more miscellaneous character; it of 
course contains a calendar, astronomi- 
cal observations; besides there are 
the Jewish and Mahomedan Calen- 
dars, nomenclature of the months of 
various nations, origin of different 
festivals ahd saint’s days, chronologi- 
cal tables of remarkable events in the 
history of Greece and Rome, with a 
variety of useful tables. ‘‘ Rider’s 
British Merlin,” compiled for his 
country’s benefit by Cardanus Rider, 
contains the calendar, university terms, 
and a hundred good things besides ; 
many people travel, but how few 
write, for their country’s benefit like 
Cardanus Rider. ‘‘ The Clergyman’s 
Almanack,” ‘‘ Wills’s Complete Cleri- 
cal Almanack,” ‘‘ The Evangelical 
Diary,” a religious, historical, and 
literary Almanac, with many others, 
might be described, were it necessary; 
but we pass over many of a similar 
character, to notice others of still 
more recent date. There is, how- 
ever, one work of this kind, ‘“‘The Cle- 
rical Almanac,” published by the Com- 
pany of Stationers, and compiled from 
its commencement by Mr. Richard 
Gilbert, the editor of the Clerical 
Guide, that, from its very complete 
imformation on all subjects connected 
with the Church of England, is de- 
serving of special commendation. 
‘The Prophetic Almanack, or An- 
nual Abstract of Celestial Lore,” 
from the MSS, of Sir Willon Brachm, 
made its first appearance in 1820, 
and it differs materially from any 
of the foregoing. In 1825, it com- 
mences with a ‘‘ Descant upon the 
lament of Ezekiel over Tyrus, con- 
ceived to typify the doom of England;” 
aud contains much that is to be found 
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in most other Almanacs : it has merit, 
however, on the score of originality, 
pot only in the ingenious descant 
to which we have alluded, but in 
several other respects, particularly its 
moralcharacter. In one place he tells 
us, that ‘“‘a great miser, unable to 
convey his hoards to the next world, 
to which he is about to take his de- 
parture, will enrich some needy re- 
lations.” This prophecy is a very 
safe one, for there is no doubt that at 
least one miser dies every month ; and 
that he cannot convey his wealth to 
another world, is a truism which we 
need not consult the stars or Sir Wil- 
lon Brachm to prove. 

«The British Almanac” was first 
published in 1828, by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and the public are indebted to its ex- 
ertions for a new species of Almanac, 
abounding with useful information. 
Its conductors pretend not to foretel 
the weather, nor do they profess a 
knowledge of future political events ; 
but the place of such misleading spe- 
culations is supplied by pure and 
interesting matter; the subjects select- 
ed are valuable, either for present in- 
formation, or future reference ; and 
the knowledge conveyed is given in 
the most condensed and explicit man- 
ner, soas to be valuable to every class 
of readers; and in order to afford 
room for conveying more full infor- 
mation upon many of the matters 
handled in the “British Almanac,”’ the 
Society has published a ‘‘ Companion ; 
or Year Book of General Information,” 
and by annually varying the contents 
of that work, the conductors have 
already collected a body of most im- 
portant imformation. 

This Almanac had a very large sale 
for 1828, and its success induced the 
Stationers’ Company to believe that 
the public would no longer refuse a 
good Almanac, because it only pre- 
dicted purely astronomical phenome- 
na, and they accordingly published the 
“Englishman’s Almanack; or Daily 
Calendar of general information for 
the United Kingdom,” in 1829; 
which is unexceptionable. It has 
been constructed with the most elabo- 
rate care, and is highly deserving the 
patronage of an enlightened public ; 
everything which has been justly cen- 
sured as reprehensible in the old Al- 
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manacs, has been excluded in this, 
and the space filled up with lists of 
the Government and Houses of Par- 
liament, of important establishments, 
and other details, historic and illus- 
trative, the whole superseding, in a 
great measure, the necessity of the 
Court Kalendar. 

“The Tradesman’s and Mechanic’s 
Almanack, or, Annual Repository of 
Useful Information,” made its first ap- 
pearance also about this time. The 
immense numbers of the trading and 
working population, which have start- 
ed into readers within these few years, 
are here supplied with a work exactly 
suited to their wants; in short, we 
think that the Company of Stationers 
have amply proved that they “ are only 
acting upon the principle which has 
uniformly guided them in the con- 
struction of their Almanacs ; namely, 
that of adapting these publications to 
the changes of times, tastes, and cir- 
cumstances.”” We may also add that 
since the appearance of the above, 
other Almanacs have diminished the 
quantity and tone of their objectiona- 
ble parts; so that before long it may 
be hoped that the latter will disappear 
entirely. 

Of the professedly astronomical 
Almanacs, the most important in 
England is the ‘‘ Nautical Almanack,’’ 
published by the Admiralty for the 
use both of astronomers and seamen ; 
the principal objects of which are to 
enable the mariner to find the place of 
a ship at sea, and to assist the practi- 
cal astronomer in the daily routine of 
his observatory. This work was pro- 
jected by Dr. Maskelyne, A.R. and 
first appeared in 1767 ; it continued 
under his superintendance for forty- 
eight years, during which time, he 
devoted the most sedulous attention 
to the undertaking, availing himself 
of every discovery or correction, the 
truth of which could be depended 
upon. On the death of Dr. Maske- 
lyne it did not continue to improve, 
and, without absolutely falling off, 
was inadequate to the wants either of 
seamen or astronomers, and from the 
year 1820 various complaints were 
made of it in print. In consequence 
of these complaints, the Government 
in 1830 requested the opinion of the 
Astronomical Society upon the sub- 
ject, and certain alterations proposed 
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by the Society were entirely adopted 
by the Government; and the first Al- 
manac containing them appeared in 
1834. The contents of the old Nau- 
tical Almanac may be found in the 
Companion to the British Almanac for 
1829; and a list of the principal alter- 
ations and additions which appear in 
the new work, in the Penny Cyclope- 
dia, article, Almanac. That the ma- 
ritime wealth and strength of this 
country have derived much advantage 
from this work cannot be doubted; nor 
is its value confined to this kingdom, 
for it is republished in the United 
States. It was exempted from that 
heavy stamp duty to which all other 
Almanacs, published in this country, 
were formerly subjected. 

By a Parliamentary return of the 
year 1828, we find, that the Stamp 
Duty paid upon the Almanacs of Eng- 
land, amounted to 30,1361. 3s. 9d.; 
which, the duty being fifteen- pence 
per copy, exhibited a circulation of 
451,593 Almanacs annually. The 
average number of stamps issued for 
this purpose between the years 1821 
and 1830 inclusive, was about 499,000, 
producing an average revenue of about 
31,0001. When these publications 
were almost wholly devoted to pur- 
poses of imposture, this heavy duty 
might be defended upon the ground 
that it obstructed the diffusion of a per- 
nicious commodity ; but after the pub- 
lication of those many improved edi- 
tions already pointed out, this tax 
was found to prevent the free compe- 
tition of respectable publishers in Al- 
manacs ; and moreover, being so enor- 
mous, that many individuals were 
tempted to evade the law, and un- 
stamped Almanacs were circulated in 
almost as large numbers as those 
which paid the tax; the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was in July 1834, 
induced to concede the total repeal of 
the Stamp Duties upon Almanacs. 

This circumstance forms a new era 
in the history of Almanacs ; for in the 
following year the country became 
inundated with them in every varicty 
of form and size, both from the Lon- 
don and provincial press; and as 
cheap as could reasonably be expected, 
from one penny each and upwards. An 
attempt to enumerate, much less to 
describe, the infinite variety that ap- 
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peared, would be quite impossible: I 
may, however, refer your readers to 
some brief observations given in your 
Magazine for 1834, pt. ii. p. 629. 
Ampton. A, P. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the Review of the 4th and 5th 
Volumes of State Papers published 
under authority of the Royal Commis- 
sion, which is inserted in your Maga- 
zine (Jan. p. 31), an opinion is ex. 
pressed that the publication should be 
strictly confined to documents solely 
derived from the stores in the State 
Paper Office, according to the letter of 
the authority of the Commission for 
publishing State Papers. On a fair 
revision of the matter, few competent 
judges will, I believe, subscribe to this 
opinion ; for the true position of the 
case is not, whether certain original 
documents, as published, are to be 
found within the walls of her Majesty’s 
depository for State Papers in St. 
James’s Park, but whether those docu- 
ments may, or may not, be ranged un- 
der the denomination of State Papers ; 
many of which, before any regular 
system was adopted for their collec- 
tion, were retained by individuals who 
had borne public offices, as connected 
with the duties which they had exe- 
cuted, or had been preserved by them 
as authentic materials for history after 
their temporary use and value had 
passed away. If, on the priuting of 
the Domesday Book, it had been dis- 
covered that the missing portion of the 
survey, that relating to Cornwall and 
Devon, was extant in the archives of 
the See of Exeter, would the Editors 
have rejected so obvious a member of 
the record because it was not to be 
found in the Chapter-House at West- 
minster? If special pleading, on so 
confined a principle, should be enter- 
tained, it may be urged that, as soon 
as transcripts from State Papers, which 
have strayed to foreign quarters, have 
been made and brought to the Office 
of State Papers, they become legiti- 
mate materials for the publications 
emanating from that department. Nor 
is it any objection to inserting parti- 
cular papers in an official collection, 
that they have been previously printed 
elsewhere, accuracy of the copies being 
of the greatest importance ; and when 
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we find former publications abounding 
in errors, we naturally desire to find 
the true readings restored in some 
publication of an official character. 

To return. The gravamen of your 
Reviewer’s charge is, that, of 597 
papers contained in the 4th and 5th 
Volumes of State Papers, lately pub- 
lished, 195 are derived from the Brit- 
ish Museum, 123 from the Chapter- 
House, 2 from the Vatican Library, 
and that only 277 are from original 
documents in the State Paper Office. 
I attach no particular importance to 
the erroneous assertion that the pro- 
portion of extraneous papers, so to call 
them, in the above volumes, is as two 
to one, whereas it is evidently as seven 
to six, and I proceed to observe, that 
the printing of certain State Papers 
transferred from the Chapter-House 
to the State Paper Office as their more 
appropriate locality, can be no serious 
offence against the letter of the Com- 
mission; and this your Reviewer him- 
self seems half disposed to admit; the 
two from the Vatican Library are from 
a volume of transcripts of documents 
relating to English history, made under 
the direction of the late Sir William 
Hamilton when in Italy, and deposited 
in the State Paper Office. Of the 195 
papers from the British Museum, the 
majority are from volumes in the 
Cottonian Library, which it has been 
supposed originally belonged to the 
State Paper Office. Sir Robert Cotton 
was himself a confidential servant of 
the State, and, I need not add, an 
eminent preserver of State Papers as 
historical evidences. When he fell 
into unmerited disgrace, through the 
usual instability of court favour, a 
commission was issued against him 
under the authority of James I. dated 
Oct. 26, 1615, for his examination on 
a charge of having communicated 
valuable State Papers in his library to 
the Spanish ambassador; and a corres- 
pondent of your long-established Mis- 
cellany, in the year 1767, refers to his 
having found in the Paper Office (for 
so that depository for State documents 
was originally called), a warrant for 
Sir Robert Cotton’s commitment on 
the above charge.* These facts are 
sufficient proof, supported by the tenor 





* Gent. Mag. for 1767, p. 388. 
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of the manuscripts, that a great por- 
tion of Sir Robert Cotton’s collection 
was considered to be State Papers. So 
far, therefore, from recommending that 
the publication of materials which 
your Reviewer has designated as of 
“unquestionable value,” being circum- 
scribed within the narrow limits he 
points out, it were perhaps to be de- 
sired that transcripts of State Papers, 
important to the illustration of En- 
glish history, wherever found, should 
be made for the State Paper Office, 
and inserted in due course of time in 
the series of its publications :—the 
consideration of a small increase of ex- 
pense in printing could surely be of 
no account weighed against the utility 
of acomplete and authentic collection. 
1 owe it, Mr. Urban, to your known 
candour, to request the insertion in 
your pages of these observations, has~ 
tily drawn up, but correct, I trust, as 
to the principle which they advocate ; 
and | willingly pay my individual tri- 
bute to the ability of your Reviewer, 
though I cannot but dissent from him 
in the particular point to which I 
refer. A. J. K. 


[We cheerfully insert this letter from 
a respected and much valued correspon- 
dent. If the authority given to the Com- 
missioners were ‘‘to publish whatever 
comes under the denomination of State 
Papers” —it would be quite right for 
them ‘‘to range the fields,’’ and pick up 
State Papers wherever they could find 
them. But isthat so? Our readers may 
judge for themselves from the following 
abstract of the Commission. ‘‘ George 
the Fourth, &c. to Charles Manners Sut- 
ton and others, Greeting: Whereas _it 
hath been represented to us that the Pa- 
pers and Documents deposited in the 
Office of our Keeper and Register of our 
Papers and Records, [i. e. The State 
Paper Office,] since 1800, have been in 
great measure arranged and indexed; and 
many of them are found to be of great 
value and importance, and to throw great 
light upon various obscure parts of the 
History of our Realm, and it would be 
a public benefit that the same should be 
printed and published; Now we do 
authorize and empower you to examine 
the several papers now deposited and ar- 
ranged in our said Office, and to consider 
which of them may be fitly printed and 
published, and to cause such of them to 
printed and published in such manner as 
shall be approved by the Treasury. 
Dated 10th June 1825.’’—Epir. ] 
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Mk. Ursan, Jan. 15. 

IN answer to the query at the foot 
of p. 636 of your Number for Decem- 
ber last, ‘‘ May not the badge” (of 
Anthony, Bastard of Burgundy) “ in- 
dicate a sail charged with flames?” 
1 send you some drawings of the same 
badge, as it appears on various por- 
tions of the ruins of the Castle of 
Tournehem, in Artois, the residence of 


i a All “ \\ 
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Anthony, and the place of his death 
and sepulture, and which were made 
by me on the spot in the month of 
June last. They are accompanied by 
a drawing of a movable tower of the 
fifteenth century, from a MS. in the 
Royal Collect. British Mus., exempli- 
fying, in my opinion, the application 
of the barbican as a protection for 
archers, either in attacking or defend- 
ing a ccrenellated building. As in no 
Dictionary I have yet examined is there 
a clear definition of what a Barbican 
really was, it being indifferently called 
**a watch-tower,” “‘ a water-course,”’ 
“a scout-house,” and “‘ any outwork,” 
I am in hopes the drawings now sent 
will be particularly interesting to archi- 
tects, as illustrative of what was un- 
derstood by “a barbican”’ in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. The fleurs- 
de-lis in the shield of arms were de- 
stroyed by some of the modern icono- 
clasts, who made it their business to 
deface all such memorials after the 
Revolution ofJuly 1830. 
Yours, &c. J. R. PLrancne. 
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WHETHER the Egyptian priests, 
under the numerous forms of their 
pantheon, beheld the manifestation of 
One Cause regulating the universe, is a 
matter of pure speculation. Tradition 
is silent, and the imagination pos- 
sesses no clue to guide it in its de- 
cision. The metaphysical work of 
Jamblichus only throws a deeper shade 
upon a subject which even the rays of 
hieroglyphic discovery fail to reveal. 
Externally, the religion of Egypt was 
a complicated polytheism, and, as the 
progress of modern research advances 
in its career, form upon form stands 
boldly prominent in the light of local 
worship. Some analysis of a division 
of the Egyptian pantheon, as connected 
and arranged by the assistance of 
Greek tradition and hieroglyphic dis- 
covery, cannot fail to attract those 
who are interested in classical studies ; 
while an arrangement of forms, based 
upon the method of modern science, 
will, perhaps, stimulate further in- 
quiry as to the expediency of its adop- 
tion. 

The principal divinity of the pan- 
theon is stated by Iamblichus to be 
‘Hund [sect. viii. cap. 3. on the au- 
thority of one of the books of Thoth]. 
This divinity is described as being 
‘ self-intelligent and subjecting other 
intelligences to his will,”” which, con- 
sidered with reference to the preced- 
ing section, where the first cause is 
called atroydvov kai povordropos, seems 
to point to Chneph, who is described 
in nearly similar terms by Eusebius, 
in his Prep. Evang. lib. iii. c. 2. from 
the works of Sanconiathon, and coin- 
ciding with the dyévynroy attribute of 
this deity as described by Plutarch. 
The fact of the corruption of the word 
‘Hpad, or the Kaunguw, Kapjny, and 
Kundw of Asclepiades and Stobeus, 
being indicated as a name of divinity, 
it can only be admitted as a cognomen. 
Asclepiades, indeed, asserts that the 
latter epithet is that of three deities, 
and that the third of these is the sun. 
The assertion of Sanconiathon that the 
Egyptian Chneph is the Pheenician 
agathodaimon, is, probably, a mistake 
of his translator, who has introduced 
the original term #13 into the text 
instead of its translation, “ winged ”’ 
(serpent). 

Gent. Mage. Vot, XI. 


AMMON. 


Ammon is the principal deity of the 
pantheon : he forms a fixed point, from 
the great notice taken of his form and 
worship by ancient writers. Herod. 
lib. 11. s. 42. says, ‘‘ for the Egyptians 
call Jupiter "Aupody ;” and mentions 
his image as ram-headed. Quintus 
Curtius, lib. 1v. cap. 7. observes— 
‘Id, quod pro deo colitur, non ean- 
dem effigiem habet, quam vulgo Diis 
artifices accommodaverunt. Umbilico 
tenus, ariefi similis est habitus,” &c. 
—A reference to the obverse of the 
Ptolemaic coins, where the head of 
Ammon is that of the Greek Jupiter 
with a ram’s horn twisted round the 
ear, explains the passage; but as yet 
the form of Ammon has been found, 
when ram-headed, with human trunk 
and body. His name was thought to 
indicate “that which is concealed.” 
Plutarch, Ind. and Osir. Hecat. Abder. 
The voice of distant calling, AMONI, 
“come hither ” of the Coptic, was also 
supposed to be the origin of his name. 
Jablonski thought aMovuE!n, ‘‘resplen- 
dent ;” but the definition of Plutarch 
is, probably, the most correct. Am- 
mon was, apparently, the sun in the 
lower hemisphere, personified as a di- 
vinity ; the blue colour of his flesh, 
and his head attire composed of the 
lower portion of the pshent, the rosHr 
or ‘‘red cap,” indicated his being a 
divinity connected with the lower 
hemisphere or world—the concealed 
solar orb; while his name, which in 
hieroglyphics bears a considerable 
analogy to the Coptic moun, én, “‘ to 
remain” or retain, perhaps indicated 
the retention of the sun in the lower 
hemisphere. Guided by the clue af- 
forded by hieroglyphic discovery, we 
find the name of Ammon written by 
the reed, dentated parallelogram, and 


serrated line |)=4 AMN; by the oval 
Taw 


inclosing the serrated line @~ 


tee 


MN; 
and by an obelisc if an idiographic 


symbol. The hierologist will readily 
recognise the secondary Mn of the first 
group to be identical with the symbol 
used to express “‘construction,”’ andthe 
second with that of “ place,” as MEN- 
LAK, ‘‘ the place of the cataract,” in 
which it replacesan idiographic symbol 
2K 
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of abode. Thesesymbols, with scarcely 
a variation, used to designate the 
name of Ammon, were selected by the 
earliest Egyptian scribes, from their 
propriety with regard to the quality of 
the divinity ; and guided with unerring 
idiographic exactitude, far beyond the 
power of any phonetic system, the 
root from which the name of Ammon 
was derived. The reveries of the 
learned Jablonski failed to discover the 
true origin of this name, because he 
applied the feeble materials of a few 
Coptic remains to elucidate a subject, 
which the Egyptians themselves gene- 
rally did not understand, the peculiar 
meaning being reserved to the priests 
and those acquainted with hiero- 
glyphic texts. The work of Plutarch, 
however, proves that, if uninitiated, he 
derived his authority from adequate 
sources of information, and in this in- 
stance he is confirmed by the appli- 
cation of the theory of M. Champollion 
to the monuments themselves. Con- 
sidering, then, Ammon as the chief of 
the celestial gods, and occupying the 
same position as the Jupiter of the 
Greek and Latin mythes, it must not 
be forgotten that he is expressly called 
in the hieroglyphic texts Ammon-ra, 
or Ammon-re—‘‘ Ammon, the sun;”’ 
of whose disc, when descending be- 
neath the horizon, he was a personifi- 
cation. In this respect his principal, 
or rather primitive type, is that of an 
adult human form with soft Nubian 
features, and the small elongated beard, 
mistaken by the early inquiresg of 
Egyptian antiquities for a stem of the 
lotus. On his head is the circular cap, 
the lower part of the pshent called 
TosHR or ‘‘red,”’ surmounted by 
two tall conical plumed ornaments. 
Around his loins is the shenti or fluted 
garment. In his hands he holds the 
koncoupha sceptre and symbol of life. 
A long sash is frequently represented 
descending from his cap to the ground ; 
and around his neck is a collar or tip- 
pet, the 6s of the hieroglyphic texts. 
Considering Ammon as the name of a 
genus of Egyptian divinities, we have 
—Order, Celestial divinities, Coelicole ; 
Genus, Ammon-ra. 

1 Species. Theban Ammon-ra, 
Ammon Thebanus.—Form human, 
shenti round the loins, head adorned 
with narrow elongated beard, lower 
part of the pshent surmounted by two 
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tall conical plumes, facing at the base 
a disc. Inthe right hand a koncou- 
pha sceptre, in the left a symbol of 
life. 

2 Species. Ammo6n-ra victorious, 
Ammon nicephorus. Similar to the 
preceding, right hand bent back upon 
the chest, holding an undetermined ob- 
ject, similar in shape to a cornucopia, 
perhaps a glaive. [Emblem of victory. 
Champollion.] 

These two are the only pure forms 
of Ammon-ra, for in these he is not 
identified or associated with any other 
divinity. They will never be foundin the 
different scenes depicted on the temples 
to be termed any other than ‘‘ Ammon. 
ra, lord of the thrones of the world,— 
king of the gods,—he who is of Thebes, 
land of thrones.” It isthepure peculiar 
personification, some of whose second- 
ary types or emanations it will be now 
proper todiscuss. Following external 
form, the secondary type of Ammon 
should be that of Harsaph, the ’Apoa- 
gis of Plutarch, a term indicating ré 
avdpeov, his peculiar symbol. 

M.Champollionconsidered Chnouph 
or Chneph the ram-headed form; but 
the attributes of Harsaph assimilate 
more nearly to those of the primary 
form. Like the Hindu theogony with 
its avatars, the Egyptian system sup- 
posed the divinity to appear in a 
secondary or even tertiary form, an 
emanation from the primitive type, 
whose name and attributes were fre- 
quently so intimately blended as to be 
scarcely discernible by the eye of the 
votaries. Thus Ammon was supposed 
to have re-appeared in the form of 
Harsaph, a name indicating Horus- 
saph; to which many conjectural in- 
terpretations might be assigned from 
the Coptic, all equally probable. The 
testimony of Plutarch renders Harsa- 
phes also a fixed point in the system, 
for he is described as the Pan of 
Egypt. He is termed in the inscrip- 
tions ‘‘ the son of Isis and Osiris,’’ 
in regard to his character of Horus— 
and ‘“‘ dAmmon-ra, the husband of his 
mother,’’ in the consideration of his 
representing the chief divinity of the 
Pantheon. This name is indicated by 
a bull, a vulture, and cerastus, form- 
ing a phonetic combination of KE- 
MAUTF. An example of this ex- 
pression will be found on the basalt 
statue of the Museum, marked in the 
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catalogue No. 5, where this divinity is 
attended by the Pharaoh Horus of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The Pharaoh is 
termed ‘‘ beloved of Ammon-ra Ke- 
mautf.”” Ammon-ra Harsaphes, or 
Ammon Horus, as he has been termed, 
is the personification of the generative 
power of the chief divinity—he is the 
Priapus, not the Pan, of the system. 
His distinctive mark is the erect fasci- 
num, mummied body—his left hand 
holds the base of his fascinum, while 
the right hand and fore-arm are ele- 
vated, holding a three-thonged whip, 
emblematic of his stimulative power. 
Two other of his forms‘are peculiarly 
worthy of attention. The first may 
very appropriately be termed Ammon-ra 
Harsaphes Baieth; he is represented 
in a hawk-bodied human-faced form, 
with the erect fascinum. On his head 
is the usual head-dress of Ammon. 
The second is Harsaphes pantheos ; in 
this type his body is that of a beetle, 
hawk, and lion. These two types fill 
up the series of the secondary form of 
this divinity : thus we have, 

1. Ammon-ra, Harsaphes.—Head 
and head attire similar to the preced- 
ing, body mummied, erect fascinum, 
right-hand and fore-arm elevated, in 
the hand a three-thonged whip, left 
hand holding the base of the fascinum. 

2. Harsaphes Baieth.—Head and 
head attire similar to the preceding ; 
hawk body, erect fascinum, 

The term Baieth is the ancient 
Egyptian name for the hawk BEG of 
the Coptic. The human-faced hawk 
is supposed by hierologists to indicate 
the soul, and this form is the typifi- 
cation of the essence of Harsaphes. 

3. Harsaphes pantheos. — Human 
face, small elongated beard, scarabzeus 
body, hawk body with closed wings, 
crocodile tail, lion’s hind quarters 
erect, two inclined elytra, four ex- 
panded horizontal; left hand holding 
the erect fascinum, right fore-arm 
raised, finger inclined to the back of 
the head. Head in a disc, on each 
side four ram’s heads and necksinclined 
outwards; upon the head the lower part 
of the pshent surmounted by the usual 
plumes, on the apices of the plumes 
the heads and necks of two lion-headed 
clafted uri, vomiting each a para- 
bolic jet of sparks tothe earth. From 
the cap of the divinity two goat horns, 
on each a disc. Two arms from the 
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shoulders of the divinity of larger size 
to the preceding, the right extended 
horizontally, holding the koncoupha 
sceptre, identified with the emblem of 
stability, and two inverted glaives. 
Right fore-arm obtusely inclined to the 
horizontal, holding the three-thonged 
whip. 

Not considering colour as essential 
to type, I have not entered into the 
minute description of this extraordi- 
nary figure, which M. Champoliion 
published in one of the early livraisons 
of his Pantheon. He conjectures in- 
geniously, in the catalogue of the Mu- 
seum of Charles X. that the four ele- 
mentsare indicated by their appropriate 
representations. The colour of the 
flesh of the divinity is yellow ; a fact 
alone sufficient to show that we at 
present are not acquainted with the 
Egyptian appropriation of colour, as 
yellow is generally adapted to female 
forms.* The presence of the god 
Horus in this picture is, perhaps, in- 
dicated by the position of the smaller 
right hand, in the absence of perspec- 
tive, representing the finger on the 
mouth, the elbow forming an acute 
angle. The rest is coloured blue and 
yellow. 

From Harsaphes we turn to the third 
and ultimate emanation of Ammon— 
the god Chneph—the yv78 of the in- 
scriptions, and the yvovp or xvdu8 of 
the Basilidian gems—the ‘Hund above 
quoted. The identity of this god and 
Ammon-ra appears proved from their 
type. The passage of lamblichus is 
here so manifestly corrupt as to de- 
serve peculiar attention, especially as 
it appears a new form has crept into 
the Pantheon from an error of the 
copyist. After describing Eméph as 
being ‘“‘ self-intelligent and subjecting 
other intelligences to his will,” it is 
said rovrouv 8¢ ro év dpepes kal, Snort, 
TpOTov payevpa, mporarrer’ by kai Eixtov 
emovouater. Since there is no mpd be- 
fore the rovrov, may not the pronoun be 
in regimen to the ro evdpepes k. T.A. and 
the ov refer to the Gedy of the preceding 
section, the e’krwy being an error of 
the transcriber for ex tov? The pas- 





* It is possible that the yellow indi- 
cates the presence of the ‘‘ female prin- 
ciple ;’’ the type of Neith arsenothelic is 
painted red,—the colour of male divinities 
of terrestrial attributes. 
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sage then may be rendered, ‘‘ he sets 
in the first place the indivisible entity 
of this god, and as he calls it, the first 
type, which [divinity] he names from 
these circumstances.”’ The word Eik- 
roy would never have been written in 
this form, for the Greeks would have 
declined it into Ecxrwva, and, had it 
been an Egyptian term, it would have 
been particularly mentioned. How 
else can we account for this divinity 
being unnamed by all preceding writers 
on the subject; and the introduction 
of aterm clearly not Greek, and doubt- 
ful if Egyptian. The Hemeph is also 
not Egyptian, but evidently an error 
for Kneph, which seems to be a dialec- 
tical variation of Nev, Nouv, or Noum. 
P. Kircher, with his usual felicity of 
conjecture, supposed this to be the 
Coptic xnour, “‘ the good ;”’ but x is 
not the Coptic demonstrative article, 
and the name of Kneph is written with 
a small water vase, either of the am- 
pulla or cirnea shape, a goat, an owl, 
or a quail, yA aK o\.  pho- 
netically ns, nM, Nv. This has no 
reference to the hieroglyphics used 
to express good, and it would be diffi- 
cult at present to indicate the precise 
root. I have mentioned before the 
error of the transcriber or translator 
of Sanconiathon, who remembering 
that a divinity of similar name to *3 
existed in Egypt, introduced the ori- 
ginal into the text. Chneph has, in 
fact, nothing to do with the Phenician 
** good demon ;” whilst the winged 
serpent, or rather the combination of 
the disc entwined by serpents and 
wings, is the representation of the 
** good demon,”’ and is found upon a 
stéle in the British Museum, where- 
on the emperor Tiberius Claudius is 
mentioned as like the ‘‘ good de- 
mon.’ Combinations similar to the 
Egyptian exist in Persepolitan re- 
mains, sufficiently indicating what 
Sanconiathon wished to point out. 
The large snake in the boat of 
Kneph, covering the divinity with his 
arched back, is also distinctly named 
HFO, ‘‘ the serpent ;” and the symbols 
used to express this term are the same 
as are ordinarily used to indicate 


** self-agency, or self-existence,”” 


fa 
The name of the god Chneph, for some 
reason, is always omitted. This ser- 
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pent is of the same kind as that en- 
twining round the disc in the delinea- 
tiun of the aya8odapor. The serpent 
here in connexion with the divinity 
does not form an integral portion of 
his attributes, and is introduced into 
the scene from the ambiguity of its 
name. Sometimes the serpent is 
crowned with the upper portion of the 
pshent, the sha of the hieroglyphics, 
flanked on each side by a feather of the 
ostrich. The distinctive or generic 
mark of Ammon-ra, in his emanation 
as Chnouph, lord of the primeval 
waters, and director of the inundation 
of the Nile, is the head of a ram 
adorned with different symbols accord- 
ing to the locality and era of his wor- 
ship. His colour is blue in regard to 
his primary type of Ammon, and green 
in reference either to his sepulchral 
office as the “‘ living soul of Tatd,” 
the mystic region of ‘‘ that which is 
established,’ over which Osiris ruled, 
in the name of ‘ he who resides in 
Amenti,” the Egyptian Hades, or of 
his terrestrial power as regulator of 
ty 
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the “‘ streams and hills,’’ WAAAA 
WVA Sy 
(Rosellini, Mus. Roy. cix1x). 

The head of Chneph is generally 
ornamented with the horns of a 
goat and the twisted horn of a ram: 
the pure form is indeed so very ambigu- 
ous, that it must be very doubtful if the 
goat’s head.is not intended. There is 
no other divinity in the system who can 
possibly represent the aryorpocoror, 
Mendes of Herodotus; a term not 
found on the monuments or in the 
Coptic, and apparently a mistake of 
that author, who, not for the first time, 
inserted a colloquial explanation for a 
name into the body of his text. The 
interpreter probably informed him 
“that the god as well as the goat 
was Mendes,” meEnrée, ‘‘ foecund ;” 
and the learned Greek, who evidently 
was not versed in the Egyptian lan- 
guage, mistook the epithet for the name 
itself, and thus a term got introduced 
into the theogony which has exhausted 
etymological ingenuity. 

Chneph-re [Mendes.] Head and 
horns of a goat, adorned in the claft ; 
human form. (Ros‘. M. d. c. 6. Ibrim, 
era of Amenoph II.) — Considerable 
difficulty exists as to determining 
whether the head is that of a sheep or 
goat. The total absence of the horns 
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of the sheep apparently indicates that 
this is the avyompoowros of Herodotus. 
Around the neck of the divinity is a 
collar, or osH, and on each shoulder 
astrap. Asimilar type is represented 
in one of the early livraisons of the 
Pantheon of M. Champollion, coloured 
green. Herodotus explained this di- 
vinity as the Pan of the Egyptians, 
from the consideration of the goatish 
attributes of that deity. 

The divinity represented in a boat, 
drawn by the Hours, and protected by 
an ureus, is of nearly the same type. 
All the representations hitherto exa- 
mined have been of too small a size to 
enable an accurate opinion to be form- 
ed with regard to the presence of the 
ram’s horns, which, if they do exist, 
sufficiently identify this form with that 
of Ammon. 

2. Chneph ureophorus.—Head of 
a ram clafted, surmounted by the horns 
of a goat ; between them, the anterior 
parts of an ureus erect. Human body. 

_ (Wilk. Mat. Hieroglyphic.) 

3. Chneph stabilitor.—Head of a 
ram clafted, surmounted by the horns 
of a goat; on the head a conical cap, 
reeded, terminating at the apex with 
the three petals of the lily lotus, 
flanked by two feathers of the ostrich ; 
above the apex of the cap a small 
disc—a larger one at the base; on 
each horn, the anterior parts of a dis- 
cophorus ureus. (Ros!, Musée Royale, 
CLxIx. era of Geta.) 

A similar type of the era of the 
Pharaoh Horus has not the urei on 
the horns, but this hardly entitles it 
to be considered as a separate species. 
(Ros. m. d. c. 2.) Chneph in this 
type is designated as the “‘ living 
soul of Taté,” of which region this 
head-dress is peculiarly emblematic. 
His symbolic name is formed by the 
horns and emblem of stability [nilo- 
meter]. 

4. Chneph stabilitor nicephorus.— 
Attributes similar to the preceding ; 
attitude same as that of Ammon-ra 
nicephorus. 

5. Chneph stabilitor quadrifrons.— 
Single head replaced by four, joined 
two and two inversely, and surmount- 
ed by the head attire of Tatd. 

In connexion with Taté, Chneph is 
essentially the Nilus of Egypt; the 
origin of the primeval waters, similar 
to the Oceanus of the Greek mythes. 
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His titles chiefly refer to his connex- 
ion with the river. ‘‘ Thus saith Nev, 
lord of the libatory waters, resident 
in the place of the pure streams, great 
god—lord of heaven, he who pertains 
to... . to the beloved son of his 
race; the Ammon loved Haremhbai 
(Horus pharaoh] we give thee all 
power,—all victory,—all life, —and 
strength for ever,” are the hiero- 
glyphics written before his form in the 
remains of Masha-hit. 

6. Chneph.—Head of a ram clafted, 
surmounted by the horns of a goat, 
upon them the disc and plumes of Am- 
mon-ra. 

7. Chneph pylonophorus.—Head of 
a ram clafted, upon it an ornament of 
pylonated shape, and the two plumes 
of Ammon. 

8. Chneph discophorus.—Head of 
a ram clafted, upon it a disc with the 
anterior part of a discophorus horn, 
bearing ureus in front. 

In the two preceding forms, Chneph 
is frequently termed Ammon-ra. 

9. Chneph-Souchis.— Head of a 
ram clafted, &c. on it the anterior 
portion of an ureus erect. 

This type is called in the hiero- 
glyphic texts ‘‘ Sabak,” or rather 
‘* Souchi-ra, lord of the abode of life.” 
The identity of Souchis, the crocodile- 
headed divinity, and Seb, or rather 
Sev, the Coptic CHOY—“ Time,” the 
Xpovos of Greece and Saturnus of 
Rome, is well known. The ram’s head 
seems so essentially apprupriate to 
Chneph, that the exception seems 
rather to point to an identity of 
Chneph and Savak, than a pure form 
of the latter deity. 

10. Chneph.—Head of a ram claft- 
ed, without any ornament. (Coffinof 
Soter, Brit. Mus.) 

Here end the types of Ammon as 
identified with Chneph or Horus- 
Harsaphes; but three other types of 
Ammon as connected with Osiris are 
well worth attention, viz.:— 

1. Ammon-Osiris.—Head in the 
lower part of the pshent, surmounted 
by the disc and tall plumes of Am- 
mon; face human, with the elongated 
beard, body swathed or mummied. 

2. Ammon-Osiris.— Head in the 
lower part of the pshent, the posterior 
projection wanting; disc also want- 
ing, body mummied; at the back the 
counter-weight of a collar, the maonkh 
of the hieroglyphics. 
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3. Ammon.—Human head and face 
with ashort beard extending the whole 
length of the jaws, body mummied, 
hands placed on the chest grasping a 
cramped shaped object. On the head 
a modius. 

This type, the most extraordinary 
and interesting, is a small wooden 
statue placed upon a plinth, around 
which is a sepulchral dedication to 
Osiris and Ammon-Osiris in their va- 
rious characters. It was found in the 
tombs of the kings, and forwarded with 
one of Salt’s early collections to the 
British Museum. The use to which 
it was applied was that of holding the 
papyrus ritual of the dead, which is 
placed, with this exception, only in 
the bodies of wooden figures of Osiris 
pethempamentes. There is a small 
plinth which takes out behind for this 
purpose. 

The position of divinities as sedent 
or gradient, and the sceptres,-—as the 
koncoupha, the curved crook or 
pedum, and whip, ‘has not been uni- 
versally introduced, because they are 
not distinctive marks of type and per- 
petually vary; but it must be clear 
that the Egyptians had some generic 
and specific mark for the distinction 
of their divinities. The generic mark 
is usually the head; while the specific 
form is infallibly indicated by the head 
attire. Little is at present known of 
the symbolic meaning of the various 
objects of head-dress ; and this paper 
merely describes for general purposes, 
and does not attempt to theorise on 
the mystic meaning of that which in- 
genuity may, at some future period, 
explain with better success. Eighteen 
types of Ammon-ra have been accu- 
rately settled and defined; more ma- 
terials may add fresh forms to this 
type ; but in the mean time the im- 
portance of describing them, or of com- 
municating newly - discovered types, 
cannot be too highly appreciated by 
those engaged in hieroglyphical pur- 
suits, and desirous of seeing this study 
distinguished by the accuracy and dig- 
nity of a science. MANETHO. 


HIERONYMUS MENGS ON DEMONOLOGY. 


THE public libraries now existing 
in the principal towns of France have, 
in general, been formed from those of 
the Monasteries dissolved at the Revo- 
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lution; and amongst a large mass of 
books on controversial divinity, and 
other subjects not generally interest- 
ing, many curious old books are to be 
found. 

In the libraries of Valognes, among 
many other works on that singular 
subject of study and interest in the 
middle ages, Demonology, is one ofcon- 
siderable authority, frequently quoted 
by subsequent writers on the subject. 
It is thus entitled, ‘‘ Flagellum Demo- 
num, exorcismos terribiles, potentissi- 
mos et efficaces remediaque probatissi- 
ma complectens. Accessit postremo 
pars secunda que Fustis Demonum 
inscribitur, Auctore M.P.F. Hyronimo 
Mengs, Vitellianensis, Ordinis Mino- 
rum regularis observantie.’’ This, 
therefore, is not the work of an obscure 
charlatan, but is a grave treatise by a 
dignified priest, dedicated to the most 
Rev. D. D. Gabriel Palzolus, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Bologna, 1576. Ap- 
pended is the approbation of Timo- 
theus Peronus, by the authority of 
brother Heliseus Capys, inquisitor of 
Bologna; he attests that he has dili- 
gently examined the work entitled 
“‘ Fustis,” and that he sees nothing in 
it contrary to the Holy Catholic 
Church and its faith, or against magis- 
trates or morals; and that, in his 
judgment, it is a Catholic work, likely 
to be useful to those suffering under 
the influence of Demons, and there- 
fore worthy to be printed ; signed, Bo- 
logna, 1583. It is difficult to under- 
stand the feelings and intentions of the 
author; on one hand, when we see 
that he applies the most solemn rites 


-of the Christian religion for the cure 


of the malady in question, it seems to 
imply that he really had faith in the 
exorcisms and remedies adopted, and 
we can hardly think that pious fraud 
exercised for the purpose of keeping up 
priestly influence could justify a man 
to himself for the profanation of things 
so sacred ; on the other hand, when 
the author relates instances as occur- 
ring under his own personal inspection, 
and acts performed by him accompa- 
nied by circumstances manifestly false, 
it is difficult to acquit him of gross im- 
posture ; for, though the prevalent su- 
perstition of the age might account for 
a belief in matters which cannot stand 
the test of free reasoning and examina- 
tion, it can hardly explain the asser- 
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tion of impossible facts, otherwise than 
by intentional fraud. 

The first chapters in the work treat 
of the preparation which the exorcist 
ought to undergo previously to his 
beginning to adjure demons, of the 
purity of conscience which the af- 
flicted person ought to possess, of the 
questions to be put by the exorcist, 
and of the perseverance and patience 
he should exercise. He ought to have 
undoubting faith in the mysteries of 
Jesus Christ and the Catholic faith, 
since the working of miracles (of which 
this should be esteemed one) is to be 
ascribed to that faith; he should 
possess the most profound humility, 
and be convinced that he is the instru- 
ment of God, and that without his aid 
he can effect nothing; he should ex- 
hort the afflicted person frequently to 
receive the holy Sacrament. 

It is remarkable that the work never 
informs us of the nature or symptoms 
of the malady which was ascribed to 
the presence of a devil, but from these 
directions it would appear that it was 
not insanity, at least not such as is 
attended by violence or strong delusion, 
since in such cases the patient would 
hardly have been admitted to the 
Sacrament, or required to prove the 
purity of his conscience. 

The 12th chapter treats of the cun- 
ning of demons, and the patience and 
perseverance to be exercised against 
their malignity, by conjurations con- 
tinued three, four, and even six hours 
or more, till victory be obtained. 

The exorcist must be careful at the 
time of the conjuration not to remain 
alone (solum cum sola) with a female 
patient, unless she be very old (valde 
senex), both to avoid occasion of scan- 
dal and to profit by the prayers of de- 
vout persons who might be present. 

The exorcist, after the Sacrament of 
confession, and a fast of threé days, is 
directed to enter the church, and there 
bending ‘his knees before the holy 
Sacrament, or at least before the altar, 
to put on clerical robes, and boldly to 
make the sign of the cross; then to 
make that sign on the patient, to bind 
on him the stole with three knots and 
to say, “<I conjure you, ye abominable 
rebels from God, I adjure you and call 
on you in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, to depart from 
this creature of God.” 
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From the representations of adju- 
rations met with in romances and 
histories, it may be imagined the 
strange and uncouth words used are 
mere gibberish, but such is not the 
fact; they are quoted with more or 
less accuracy from works on Demo- 
nology, and are, or should be, He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin names and at- 
tributes of God ; the following may be 
taken as a sample: Hel, Heloim, 
Heloa, Tetragrammaton, Adonai, Sa- 
dai Sabaoth, Sother, Emmanuel, Alpha 
and Omega, Punius and Novissimus, 
Principium and Finis, Agios, Ischy- 
ros, Otheos, Athanatos, Agla, Jehovah, 
Homousion, Jah, Messias. The forms 
of adjuration detailed in this book are 
numerous; two or three may bear 
quotation : 

“‘T command thee immediately to 
vanish like smoke, to depart to a desert 
place, or to the profound abyss, so 
that thou shouldst never again return 
to injure any one.” The exorcist 
here shews the cross to the demoniac, 
saying, “‘ By the sign of the cross, God 
deliver us from our enemies!” He 
then reads the beginning of the Gospel 
of St. John and the Athanasian Creed, 
and places rue which he has blessed 
under the nostrils of the patient; he 
sprinkles him with holy water; and 
then interrogates the Demon, what is 
his name, how many companions he 
has, and what is the name of his 
master ? 

The form of the 6th conjuration is 
as follows, ‘‘ I conjure thee, O air, that 
thou shouldst not be able to retain this 
most wicked and rebellious spirit 
against God! Again I conjure thee, O 
air, Iconjure thee, earth, I conjurethee, 
water, I conjure thee, fire, I conjure 
you, all ye four elements!” Then fol- 
lows a conjuration of fire to burn an 
image of the demon painted on paper, 
at the head of which is written the 
name of the demon;* then sulphur, 
galbanum, assafetida, aristolochia, hy- 
pericon, and ruta, are mixed together, 
and, after receiving the appropriate form 
of benediction, are cast into the fire, 
and the patient held for a considera- 
ble time, whether willingly or not, 





* This ceremony appears to be used 
when the exorcist has so far succeeded as 
to have obtained an answer from the pos- 
sessed person. 
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over the vapour; then he is to be 
bathed in a bath of holy water. 

8th Conjuration : ‘I conjure you, all 
the foul spirits from all the four parts 
of the world, to whom is given power 
to hurt this creature of God, and ye, 
aérial and infernal chiefs, and all ye 
general and special spirits of demons 
of whatever kind ye be, sent from the 
Father of the East, and from all the 
shores of the whole world. Again I 
conjure and exorcise you all, ye demons 
and spirits above named, and any 
others existing in any part of the 
world, and I bind you from earth, 
from air, from wind, from fire, from 
water, from the caverns of rocks; I 


command you from the caverns of. 


mountains, from the heights, from the 
abyss, from the infernal regions, from 
all parts under heaven, by the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, according to 
the authority under which I act, con- 
fided to me by our Lord Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth crucified, the Son of God, 
of the true and most potent Creator, 
who has created me and you and all 
creatures, that ye shall have no power 
to lie concealed, to injure, to remain 
and stand in this creature of God. 1 
sentence you by the sentence pro- 
nounced by the most high Creator, and 
I bind and command you, that whether 
you will or not, giving up all fraud 
and deceit, ye manifest and lay open 
to us your names; and by the same 
sentence I consign you to the profound 
abyss into eternal fire. Declare to us, 
O wicked demon! what is thy name, 
and that of thy master ?” 

Then the exorcist prays and exhibits 
a crucifix, and then commands the 
spirits to depart from the head to the 
lower parts of the body of the patient, 
(as for instance into the nails of the 
toes), and thence to the place assigned 
them. 

When success has been obtained, 
praises are offered for the delivery of 
the possessed, and the Te Deum sung. 

The aid of medicinal herbs and holy 
oil is not always rejected, as appears 
by the following prescriptions : 

**Ruturum, salvie, anethi Cirias 
tres. 

«« Cinie olivarum, aque benedicte : 
make this boil in oil, then 

** Ellebori albi, ellebori perforati, 
sachari rosarum, thuris. 

«Add 1 lb. ofthe best white wine, and 

4 . 
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boil the mixture in it till it is reduced 
tohalf the quantity ; then, after it has 
been strained, blessed, and exorcised 
by the priest, according to the proper 
form of benediction, give it to the pa- 
tient at a convenient hour during three 
days, unless he is prevented by vomit- 
ing, and let him after contrition and 
confession be exorcised during the 
space of three or four hours ; by which 
means, under the blessing of God, he 
will become whole.” 

The author then proceeds in the fol- 
lowing manner to give instances of the 
efficacy of exorcisms within his own 
experience, and of the tricks practised 
by demons: ‘‘I have above related 
that demons have a thousand modes 
of injuring the human race, and use 
all manner of deceits towards the 
exorcist when they cannot prevail over 
him; when vanquished by the force 
of the adjurations, and ejected from 
human bodies, in order that they may 
the more readily re-enter, they some- 
times conceal themselves in the hair of 
the patient, and remain there a long 
time without causing any internal or ex- 
ternal pain,* and on this point the ex- 
orcist ought to be very cautious, as it 
is of frequent occurrence. 

“ As a proof of this, there is a nota- 
ble instance of a young woman who 
had been exorcised by an exorcist: the 
demon, vanquished by the charms, re- 
ceded from her into her hair, and there 
concealed himself for a long time, set- 
ting at naught the exorcist, so that he 
proclaimed that the girl was set free, 
and the by-standers began to return 
thanks for the victory obtained. But 
the exorcist, fearing that he might be 
deceived by the demon, called me to 
his assistance. As soon as I came to 
the place of conjuration, looking closely 
at the patient, and doubting by certain 
marks whether there might not be 
some deceit of the demon, I began to 
attack him by most powerful adjura- 
rations. That accursed, intrepid, and 
fearless demon, stood out against me, 
so that I almost gave into the opinion 
of the former exorcist ; however, I con- 
sidered within myself and gathered 
together with both hands the hair of 
the young woman, and then placed 
my sacred hands on them, and looked 





* This expression seems to imply bodily 
disease in the supposed possessed. 
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stedfastly on the face of the possessed : 
the demon then, by some irresistible 
mode, turned away her face from my 
observation, and after that I had urged 
him by most powerful commands, 
broke out into these words, ‘See what 
a devil is this! I remained concealed 
in the hair of this wench, but thou art 
so skilful, that by thy cunning thou 
hast forced me to discover myself !’* at 
which speech the bystanders broke out 
into exclamations and laughter.” 

“In the year 1575 I was passing 
some time in the city of Reggio,t when 
a noble lady, a widow, was so heavily 
oppressed by evil spirits that she fell 
into a deep and incurable malady ; she 
called to her assistance her excellent 
physician, whose name was Hierony- 
mus Arlotus, and related to him her 
infirmity ; but he, finding that after 
the application of all kinds of medi- 
cines, he could make no progress to- 
wards a cure, and that the lady seemed 


to be at the point of death, fearing she 
was under the influence of sorcery, 
consulted me and brought me to her 
house. And although the physician 
was of a different opinion, (according 
to the custom of physicians,) yet by 
my advice he ordered the bed to be 
examined, and there, among other in- 
strumentsof sorcery, was found a figure 
made of feathers in the shape of a 
man, with head, arms, hands, legs, 
feet and other limbs, which occasioned 
great surprise to those who witnessed 
it. A wonderful event then took place ; 
the lady (who was in so desperate a 
state that the question was no longer 
of remedies for the body but of extreme 
unction,) after the instruments of sor- 
cery had been burnt and spiritual reme- 
dies applied, was almost immedi- 
ately restored to health, to the admi- 
ation of the physicians and all her 
houshold.”’ 





HURLEY CHURCH, BERKSHIRE. 


(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Urzpan, Feb. 6. 


IN your Magazine for January, 
1831, is an account of the foundation 
of Hurley Priory, with notices of its 
several possessors since the Dissolu- 
tion; but there is no description of the 
church, or the memorials of the Love- 
laces therein, or the mansion erected 
by them upon the site of the conven- 
tual buildings; and as the learned 
writer of the account alluded to is 
now deceased, the following, I trust, 
will not be deemed an unwelcome 
supplement to his previous communi- 
cation. 

I venture, therefore, to furnish you 
with a somewhat detailed description 
of the church as it now exists, with a 
few incidental observations on its an- 
cient form, and certain of its rites ; but 
shall avoid speaking much further of the 
mansion, which has already been the 


subject of your recent pages, | except 
to mention some particulars concern- 
ing its remains; and shall conclude by 
briefly explaining the former alliance 
of the Lovelace family with that of 
Baron King,for whom the Lovelace 
title has been lately revived. 

To treat, however, at once, of all 
these matters, would extend this 
paper to a length unsuitable to your 
Miscellany. I must, therefore, here 
confine myself to a description of 
the exterior of the church, explana- 
tory of the accompanying Plate, and 
reserve for a subsequent contribu- 
tion the description of its interior, 
and the other subjects above pro- 
posed. 

Herve: Church is mentioned in 
Domesday Book as part of the manor 
of the Norman Baron “ Goisfridus de 
Mannevile, in Benes hundred in Berke- 





* Vedi che diabolo questo ; io mene stava nascosto nei capelli di questa putana, 
e tu sei tanto tristo che coula tua astutia me hai fatto scoprire. The work is in 
Latin, but it appears the devil spoke the vulgar tongue. 


tT Civitate Regii. 
Gent. Maa. Vot. XI. 


t 1831, p. 9. 
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sir;”? and was therefore, probably, a 
parish or manorial church endowed 
with land. It was then, as until very 
lately, in the diocese of Sarum, but is 
now in the diocese of Oxford, though 
still in the deanery of Reading, in the 
archdeaconry of Berks; and is a dis- 
charged vicarage, with a net yearly 
inddme of 163/. in the patronage of 
the eldest son of Viscount Ashbrook, 
who is also impropriator of the rec- 
tory. The church will contain 350, 
of a population of nearly 1,200, chiefly 
agricultural, and consisting of about 
200 families residing in as many 
houses. It is situated near the Thames, 
about half way from Henley to Mar- 
low, in one of those luxuriantly wood- 
ed pastoral localities, so generally 
chosen for religious houses, it having 
been the chapel of a Priory there 
founded and endowed by the above 
named Goisfridus de Magnavilla, 
through the persuasion of his wife 
Lecelina, A. D. 1086, and dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, by the celebrated 
St. Osmund, as more particularly 


stated in the paper of your deceased 
correspondent. 


This church is constructed with 
large rough masses of indigenous 
chalk and flint, irregularly cemented 
together with coarse mortar. The 
quoins and dressings of the ancient 
door and windows of the side walls 
are mostly of a greyish stone, perhaps 
also found in the neighbourhood, 
but some are of Oxfordshire yellow 
oolite, those of the west-end being of 
a different kind, the fine freestone from 
Caen inNormandy. The walls, yet per- 
fectly upright, are almost four feet thick, 
and have, without the aid of any but- 
tresses, for several centuries sustained 
the thrust of a heavy tiled roof, al- 
though probably intended only to sup- 
port a lighter roof of shingles or of 
straw, with which the roofs in this syl- 
van cultivated district would naturally 
be made. Certes, our Saxon and early 
Normanarchitects were ultra-observers 
ofthe builder’s adage, ‘‘ stronger than 
enough.” 

Hurley church consists merely of a 
chancel and a nave, with a modern 
south porch, and is of that peculiarly 
long oblong form attributed to Saxon 
churches; its interior measurement 
being 19 feet 9 inches, by 95 fect 2 
inches, almost 5 squares in length. Its 
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ends are placed toward the east and 
west, as common to all churches, unless 
when the nature of their sites prevented 
such position. It has no interior co- 
Jumns or arches, being of one pace, 
that is, without ailes. The nave and 
chancel are coequal both in breadth 
and height ; but we have reason to be- 
lieve, from certain appearances in the 
south wall, that the chancel had a 
semi-hexagonal east end, and extend- 
ed nearly 12 feet further eastward. 
Its present termination is a straight 
blank wall, perhaps erected at the 
building of the mansion after the Re- 
formation, when the porch was also 
probably added. 

From the preceding general de- 
scription, we presume that this church 
existed before the Norman survey, and 
that it was adapted to the purposes of 
the Priory by the reparation of its di- 
lapidated parts and the addition ofa 
west-end, in which opinion we hope 
to be borne out by our subsequent 
description and remarks. 

In the upper portion of the western 
gable, and on the adjoining ridge of 
the roof, is a square belfrey turret of 
weather boarding, and luffer boarded 
openings. It is provided with a large 
sun-dial, and surmounted by a low 
pyramidal tiled spire, finished with a 
rude wooden cross. The western wall, 
as seen in our plate, is strengthened 
at its angles by large square - set 
sloped-headed buttresses, an argu- 
ment for its more recent date than 
that of the side walls, which have 
none; Saxon buttresses, if so they 
may be called, being merely orna- 
mental narrow stripes of stone, like 
those upon St. Peter’s Church at Bar- 
ton in Lincolnshire, and on St. John’s 
sub Castro at Lewes, the refuge place 
of Harold after his defeat at Hastings. 
The buttresses against this western 
wall being, however, purely construc- 
tional, the architect had surely some 
good reason for thus strengthening it. 
It is, therefore, not improbable, that 
formerly the gable was surmounted 
either with a bell turret of heavy ma- 
sonry, or that the bell or bells were 
hung in one of those pierced second- 
ary gables which overtop a roof like 
chimney stacks, and which we some- 
times see in Normandy and various 
parts of England. 

The western doorway is a wide low 
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semicircularly headed triple arch, but 
its proportions have been much altered 
by the elevation of the ground about 
it, and by its being blocked up with a 
brick and rubble wall, so that only the 
face of the superior archway is now 
visible. This, however, is in good con- 
dition, and is decorated with a bold 
zig-zag bead, coticed on each side by 
two zig-zag conjoined fillets studded 
with closely placed square stunted 
pyramids, somewhat like the Early 
English tooth ornament; above and 
below which is a concentric large bead, 
the whole being under a bold drip- 
stone originally corbelled, and resting 
on the outward ends of narrow 
moulded imposts. Beneath these im- 
posts are broad pilaster-like jambs, 
having in hollow chamfer at the in- 
ward edge a cylindrical edge shaft, 
with a small singly cleft cushion capi- 
tal, the abacus of which is a continua- 
tion of the impost; but the base of 
this column must be much under 
ground, its capital now being only 
about four feet above its surface. In- 
teriorly, this arch has been cut rudely 
upwards, so that only part of its ori- 
ginal soffit remains. It has plain 


sloped jambs, having also, in hollow 
chamfered edges, a shaft similar to 
the exterior shafts, and which, like 


them, has its base hidden. But as 
the interior shafts are visible two or 
three feet lower than the exterior 
shafts, it is very probable that, simi- 
larly to other Saxon churches, the 
floor was originally lower than the an- 
cient door-sill and natural level of the 
ground. 

Through the before-mentioned wall, 
now blocking up the western door- 
way, isa modern door. But this was 
evidently never made for its present 
purpose, being too short to reach the 
highest part of the arch above, and 
therefore stuck in at one side of it, 
and is altogether so unbecoming to 
Its station, that the putting up of 
this deformity should, doubtlessly, 
have been presented by the Rural Dean. 

We often think that to every diocese 
should be attached an Architect well 
versed in the practice of Gothic archi- 
tecture, to design any necessary repa- 
ration, enlargement, or rebuilding of 
the churches, parsonages, schools, and 
every other parochial building in the 
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said diocese ; and, moreover, that all 
candidates for holy orders should 
possess a competent knowledge of the 
principles of ecclesiastical architecture, 
to enable them to superintend the exe- 
cution of such design of the Architect 
in their respective parishes. 

In the lower portion of the gable, 
and immediately above the door-way, 
and very like it as to plan and decora- 
tion, is the western window. This isa 
semicircularly headed double arch, un- 
der a small dripstone, which has had a 
cable moulding and corbel, the edge of 
the upper arch resting on the abacus 
ofa cushion capital of a slender edge- 
shaft. The faces of these arches are 
adorned with a compound zig-zag, in 
excellent preservation, consisting of 
three beads and a cavetto, the soffit of 
the upper arch having a simpler zig- 
zag of one small and one large bead 
conjoined. The face of the sub-arth 
is almost similar to that of the upper 
arch, but has a hollow chamfered edge 
containing a bold bead. These arches 
sprung formerly from imposts, of which 
one only now remains. This, being 
the only western window, is larger 
than the Norman windows generally 
are, though of itself it is in good pro-~ 
portion, being about two squares in 
height, inclusive of its head and sides. 
The glazed part, the wind door, which, 
before the use of window glass in the 
seventh century, church windows lite- 
rally were, has been much shortened, 
and is now divided by a large well- 
moulded mullion, evidently, however, 
a mere adventitious support of the in- 
cumbent architrave, although evincing, 
at the same time, a praiseworthy ele- 
gance, in which our modern church- 
warden reparations are so lamentably 
deficient. The glass quarries are set 
lozenge ways, some few being stained 
with diaper work, and their leaden 
frame is inserted, as that of very an- 
cient windows always is, directly into 
the stone sides of the archway. It is 
also attached to iron stanchions, which 
are, here, continued to the soffit of the 
arch, and help the mullion to uphold 
this interesting and now rare specimen 
of a Norman west window. Above 
this window, irregularly imbedded in 
the wall, are two small corbel heads. 
Another is in its original situation, 
perhaps, as one of a corbelled tablet 
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still discernible at the base of the 
bell-turret, and another occupies the 
summit of the dripstone. 

The south wall has seven windows ; 
three of them being of Saxon charac- 
ter, like those in the north wall, here- 
after to be described, and four are in- 
sertions which have taken place at 
various dates. The eastward one is 
of the former class, having been merely 
lengthened at the bottom, but has 
chamfered edged jambs. The second is 
in the style of the fourteenth century, 
of large dimensions, good design, and 
excellent execution, consisting of two 
boldly trefoliated ogee lights, under a 
large quaterfoliated ogeed central span- 
drel, and pierced lateral spandrels simi- 
larly foliated to the central one, which 
itself has also other small pierced 
spandrels. The general architrave of 
this window has pointed deeply-un- 
der-cut mouldings, and a boldly mould- 
ed corbelled dripstone, the jambs being 
handsomely moulded, as is also the 
mullion, out of which flows the tracery 
of the head. The third window is of 
two plain square-headed lights, its ge- 
neral architrave and mullion being 
merely a bold semi-cylinder. The 
fourth is of two lofty sharp-headed 
lights between a large pointed central 
spandrel, the mullion, the arch heads, 
and general architrave being moulded. 
The fifth is one of the Saxon windows 
much lengthened, retaining its original 
square jambs, and, possibly, also its 
lozengy-quarried glass. The sixth, 
the head of which occupies the lower 
part of another of the Saxon windows, 
is of two cinquefoliated pointed lights, 
under a horizontal moulded head, with 
small plain spandrels, handsomely 
moulded jambs, and ramified mullion, 
of which the central moulding is con- 
tinued up to the head. The seventh 
is another of the Saxon windows, 
perhaps in its original state, having 
a semicircular head and straight sides. 
This is about three diameters in height, 
being nineteen inches wide, but inter- 
nally the sides slope to a width of 
nearly three feet. On the roof, almost 
above the sixth window, is a modern 
dormer window of two lights, with 
figured scalloped wooden gable. 

Under the second window from the 


east is a shallow square-headed recess, 
in which is an ogee-headed pierced 
spandrelled pannel. What this was is 
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difficult to say: it is too near the 
ground to have been a stoup, and is 
too small for the doorway to a crypt, 
being only two and twenty inches wide 
and thirty-four in height. It may, 
however, have been the window ofa 
crypt, or an opening through which to 
view and worship from the church- 
yard the reliques of some saint im- 
mured within the chancel; to which 
latter opinion we are most inclined, on 
account of there being also a monu- 
mental recess in the interior south 
wall, corresponding in situation with 
this exterior recess. 

A little further eastward, under a 
pointed arch, is the chancel doorway, 
originally in the elegant style of the 
fourteenth century, but its head is now 
occupied by two plain pointed couped 
lights and an oblong richly moulded 
sexfoil, now blank, with which, no 
doubt, the heads c: the lights accorded 
before their tracery was cut off for the 
insertion of this other deformity to 
which Hurley Church has been sub- 
jected, the door itself being square- 
headed, mean, and disproportional. 

The south doorway of the nave is 
an insertion, of the twelfth century, 
into the old Saxon wall. It is a 
triple archway, but we shall here 
only notice its exterior arch, which is 
pointed, and has a continuous cylindri- 
cal moulding set in a hollowed edge, 
and, although without a dripstone, 
there is no appearance of its having 
had an ancient porch. The present 
porch is comparatively modern, and 
was probably intended for a school or 
parish vestry room, being unusually 
spacious, and furnished with a brick 
boarded bench on either side, and an 
old fashioned table. Its front has a 
pointed door and two small pointed 
windows under a boldly scalloped 
gable. 

The north side is but little better 
than a blank wall, and being now 
almost deprived of its plaster coating, 
its various materials and irregular 
courses are very visible. The door- 
way and the windows are all stopped 
up, the latter flush with the wall. 
The doorway is a double semicircu- 
larly-headed low archway of grey free 
stone. The faces of its arches are 
plain, and spring from abacus-like im- 
posts, the whole, excepting a concen- 
tric dripstone, which is a chalk fillet 
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with chamfered upper and lower edges, 
being in such good condition, that this 
doorway has apparently been erected 
long after the original formation of 
the wall, in place of a doorway, to 
which the above-named dripstone be- 
longed. This northern wall was pro- 
bably of two different eras. Its 
eastern part and oldest, seemingly, 
terminated about four feet westward 
of the door above described. This 
had four small windows, with plain 
semicircular heads, like those we 
have spoken of as Saxon windows in 
the south side, their heads being about 
five feet below the eaves. Its western 
portion had two windows larger than 
those just mentioned, with traces of a 
third, and near the extreme western 
end is a well-marked appearance of 
this end having been added to the 
more ancient Saxon nave, as we have 
previously presumed. At the north- 
east and north-west angles of this 
north wall are remains of some squared 
masonry, as if of two return walls ; and 
in its eastern portion about nine feet 
from the ground are the ends of six 
beams, which have been sawed off, and 
were, probably, the supports of the 
roof of a corridor from the prior’s 
apartments to the north church door. 

Near the west end of the church, 
one of the rooms built on the site of 
the monastery has been very meritori- 
ously converted by the present vicar 
into a school-room. This parish has 
no regularly endowed school, although 
formerly a day school for eight chil- 
dren was, and perhaps still is, sup- 
ported by the owner of Hall-place, 
and another for sixteen more, by a 
beneficent lady, no longer a parish- 
ioner. It is hoped, however, that as 
now a convenient school-room has 
been provided, the numerous poor of 
Hurley will not want adequate means 
for the completion of the vicar’s bene- 
volent intentions. 

The church-yard is spacious, and 
well fenced from improper uses by a 
substantial wall, the entrance being a 
handsome double gate generally locked, 
and protected, as is also the coping of 
the wall, by strong iron spikes. The 
pathway through it to the porch, is 
wide and neatly gravelled. Its mould- 
ering heaps are kept decently turfed, 
while some are classically shaded by 
a funereal yew, a solemn cypress, and 
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a lofty pine. It has a few table tombs, 
but the inscriptions on these will be 
more appropriately related with the 
epitaphs of the interior of the church. 

The ancient cemetery of the monaste- 
ty was probably a small quadrangle on 
the north side of the church, but which, 
with the exception of the corridor 
before-mentioned, bears no marks of 
ever having been surrounded with an 
ambulatory, or what we call cloisters. 
The east and west, and western half of 
the north sides, are comparatively 
modern domestic buildings ; but the 
eastern half, now a stable, is of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, and 
was no doubt the conventual hall, or 
refectory. It is constructed of soft 
chalk and flint, the dressings being 
wholly of chalk. The doorway and 
two of its five windows are visible in 
our accompanying plate. The former 
is opposite to the northern doorway 
of the church, of which it seems to 
be an imitation, as well as another 
loftier doorway further east, now con- 
verted into a recess. The win- 
dows are narrow externally, though 
much splayed inwards, and have 
boldly trefoliated lancet heads. The 
north side of this refectory had a 
doorway with ogee-edged jambs, and 
three long windows of two pointed 
lights, above which is a_ central 
spandrel; but these windows have 
been partly blocked up, and exter- 
nally much mutilated, though, inter- 
nally, their chalk architraves, and a 
moulded canopy or labels with returns 
continued as a wall tablet, are in ex- 
cellent preservation. 

The lower parts of the south win- 
dows have been converted into pa- 
nels, against some of which are ate 
tached black marble and slate slabs, 
inscribed with various passages from 
ancient charters illustrating the his- 
tory of the priory; and on lead and 
copper plates are the apocryphal ar- 
morial bearings of those persons prin- 
cipally connected with its foundation. 
These, with other historical inscrip- 
tions in the cellars of the late man- 
sion, were put up by Mr. Wilcox, 
F.S.A. who delighted in the antiquity 
of his residence; but, as the latter 
have been already mentioned in the 
pages of an instructive cheap contem- 
porary, we will here record only those 
first alluded to, as they existed in 
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1825, since which some of them have 
proceeded to decay and obliteration. 
In the eastern panel was a leaden 
plate, now gone, on which might be 
discerned the arms of Edward the 
Confessor, viz. a cross patonce between 
five martlets, and this inscription : 
** King Edward the Confessor, prin- 
cipal founder of Westminster Abbey, 
after the time of King Sebert and King 
Offa.” In another panel, on a cop- 
per plate is painted a shield, quarterly, 
Or and Gules, an escarbuncle of eight 
rays Sable, ensigned with a coro- 
net of five points pearled, the arms 
of the Mandeville family, and this 
inscription: viz. ‘‘ I Maud, daugh- 
ter of King Henry, and Governess of 
the English, do give and grant to 
Gaufred de Mandeville, for his ser- 
vice, and to his heirs after him here- 
ditarily, the Earldom of Essex, and 
that he have the third penny of the 
Sheriff’s Court, issuing out of all pleas 
as an Earl ought to receive from his 
county in all things. This is the an- 
cientest charter that Mr. Camden ever 
saw.” Beneath is a slate slab thus 
engraved : ‘‘ The priory of St. Mary’s, 
Hurley, founded in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, by Geoffry de 
Mandeville and his wife Lecelina, 
A.D. 1086, a cell to Westminster 
Abbey.” Inthe panel over the door 
of the refectory is a copper plate, 
nailed to the plaster, on which is 
painted a shield Or, with traces 
of a fess between three martlets 
Sable, ensigned with a coronet as be- 
fore: the arms, we suppose, of the 
Count de Seez; and under it this 
inscription: ‘“‘Osmund the good, 
Count of Seez in Normandy, after- 
wards Earl of Dorset, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and at 
Jast Bishop of Sarum, consecrated 
this Church of Hurley, A.D. 1086, 
and died Dec. 4, 1099, in the reign of 
William Rufus.’”” Underneath this is 
a black marble oblong slab, thus en- 
graved: ‘“‘ Extract from the conclu- 
sion of the Charter by the founder of 
Lady Place, Hurley. Contestor igitur 
omnes filios meos heredes videlicet et 
omnes posteros meos Deus augeat et 
stabiliat vitam illorum in externa bea- 
titudine et habeant partem in elemo- 
synamecum inceelesti requie. Testes 
Osmundus Episcopus, Gislebertus Ab- 
bas Westmonasterii, Lecelina domina 
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uxor mea, Willelmus de Magna Villa, 
Ricardus de Magna Villa, &c.” In 
the original charter, still extant in 
Westminster Abbey, Richard’s name 
does not appear, and this extract is so 
defective that to us it is not intelligible. 
It should have been, ‘‘ Contestor igitur 
omnes filios meos, heredes videlicet, 
et omnes posteros meos, per tremen- 
dum Dei judicium, et per omnem po- 
tentiam ejus in celo et in terra, ne 
ipsi faciant aut facere sinant ullam 
infractionem huic donationi mex, immo 
augeant et stabiliant illam, ita ut Deus 
augeat et stabiliat dies et vitam illo- 
rum in eterna beatitudine, et habeant 
partem in illa mea elemosina mecum 
in coelesti requie.” In a small modern 
quaterfoliated circular panel, below 
one of the windows, engraved on slate, 
is this, “‘ Lectabitur solitudo: florebit- 
que sicut lilium;’’ and on a chalk 
stone these fragmental words, “... 
paradiso celeste. Amen.” 

The Saxon character, with which 
we have thus invested our subject, is 
most forcibly demonstrated by the 
northern wall of the church, but 
on account of the extreme simplicity 
of those features commonly designat- 
ing the date of edifices of the me- 
dizval ages, and its almost utter des- 
titution of any distinguishing orna- 
ment, it affords us only a negative 
proof of this character. Presuming, 
however, from the style of decora- 
tion, that the west end of Hurley 
Church was commenced at the pe- 
riod of the establishment of the Pri- 
ory, the year in which Domesday 
Book was finished, it is sufficiently 
evident, that the north and, probably 
also, the south wall, if judged of by 
the difference of their materials, and 
manner of construction, are assuredly 
of some other period. Knowing, more- 
over, each style of architecture subse- 
quent to the Norman era, with none of 
which the features of the north wall 
correspond, we strenuously maintain 
that this part, at least, is olderthan that 
era, and, though rude, as genuine a 
specimen of Saxon building as any 
existing church hitherto so denomi- 
nated. 

If we reflect, likewise, that Herlei 
is stated in the Norman Survey to 
have possessed, in the Confessor’s 
time, when held by Esgar, and thence 
called Esgareston, all the constituents 
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of opulence common to that period, 
viz. mills, fisheries, meadows, woods 
and swine, we cannot but suppose 
that it was also then provided with a 
church. And considering the appa- 
rent restoration of one half of the 
north wall, there is great probability 
that this identical church may have 
been one of those ravaged and partly 
ruined by the Danes, A.D. 870, during 
their occupation of Reading, or in 
894 when they traversed Herlei on 
their march “ up by Temese,” from 
Essex to Gloucestershire, as we are 
informed by the Saxon Chronicle, and 
as attested by an encampment, called 
the Danes Ditches, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the edifice we have 
thus endeavoured, however unintelli- 
gibly, to describe. 


PLANTAGENET. 


Mr. URBAN, 


I HAVE read your Correspondent 
“Fron Guaet’s”’ Article in your Ma- 
gazine for January withsome surprise 
and disappointment. 

The Gaéls and Welsh were tribes 
of the Celtic nation, who arrived in 
Britain at different periods, and the in- 
tercourse between whom has been ex- 
tremely limited, so that it is not at all 
wonderful, after a separation of nine- 
teen centuries, and their admixture 
with invaders from that perjod to the 
present time, they should be unable 
to understand each other ; yet there is 
sufficient evidence to shew that the 
Welsh, Irish, Gaélic, and Manx, are 
all of Celtic origin. Every Welshman, 
at all conversant with his own lan- 
guage, feels no difficulty in detecting 
the words, appertaining to his tongue, 
wherever they occur; for it is of 
such a nature that it will not amalga- 
mate to a great extent with any lan- 
guage unless it be of Celtic extraction. 
In other words, it would be impossible 
to use Welsh adjectives to English sub- 
stantives, without interfering with the 

Welsh. 
Gur, 
Gwudd, 


Gwirion, 


Gaelic. 
faer. 
fiodh. 
Jivion. 


There are other letters besides the 
above (the digamma of the Greeks,) 
which have glided into each other by 
the lapse of time. From the foregoing 
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structure of the language, and in this 
respect there can be no comparison be- 
tween it and the French and English 
languages, or any other that I know, 
unless it be the Hebrew, which will 
bear the same construction in its 
idioms as the Welsh. Now in Gaélic 
about one half of the adjectivesare pure 
Welsh, although some of them by the 
lapse of time may carry a shade of 
difference in their particular meaning. 
The substantives are less numerous and 
more difficult to be detected, owing to 
the difference of orthography and 
transposition of letters in the nouns, 
as well as the constant change in 
names, according to the progressive 
advancement of the people. To com- 
pare the roots of verbs is the most un- 
certain mode of any, as far as_ the 
Welsh is concerned, for its construc- 
tion is such that a peculiar facility is 
afforded for the adoption, from other 
languages, of verbs bearing the sem- 
blanceof Welsh; for instance, there are 
many verbs in the Welsh which the 
Greek veryclosely resemble, but whether 
they are borrowed, or possess a com- 
mon origin, it is now impossible to say; 
therefore to judge of the origin of the 
Welsh language, by comparing the 
roots of verbs with any other, is, as I 
said before, a most uncertain and un- 
satisfactory method. Neither is there 
much reliance to be placed in personal 
pronouns, as they resemble each other 
in languages of different origin ; how- 
ever, they are the same in the singular 
number, both in Gaélic and Welsh. 
Fein, self, in Gaélic, is only a corruption 
of the Welsh word Fyhun, compound- 
ed of Fy and hun; mi fhein, myself ; 
thu fhein, thyself ; e fein, himself, &c. 
In Welsh, mi yhun, tu dyhun, euhun, 
&e. 
It is worthy of remark that most of 
the words that have gw for their ini- 
tials in Welsh begin in Gaélic with an 
F., and vice versd, 


Welsh. 
Gwan, 
Gwin, 
Gwraig, 


Gaelic. 


fann. 
Sion. 
Srag. 


specimens, it will be seen how absurd 
it is to pretend, as Fior Guar. must 
have done, to analyse any language by 
comparison with another, by the sole 
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aid of a Dictionary. The following 
adjectives, selected, from a single page 
in a Gaélic book, are the same in 
Gaélic and Welsh. Dail, blind; crom, 


Welsh. 
bach, 
mad, 


Gaelic. 
Beag, 
Math, 


These few examples are, I hope, suf- 
ficient to shew any impartial observer, 
that there is not only an identity of 
words, but that the structure of the 
Gaélic language is the same as the 
Welsh. 

The Gaélic is not retained in greater 
purity in the Highlands of Scotland, 
than the other branches of the Celtic 
tongue in those countries which have 
been the scenes of warfare from the 
earliest period of antiquity, if we are 
to judge from the following words in 
Mr. M° Alpine’s Gaélic Dictionary :— 
Diac, a drake; boc, a buck ; maidinn, 
morning ; obair, work; mathair, mo- 
ther; prionsa, prince; searbhanta, 
maid; brathair, brother ; gannra, gan- 
der; dorus, a door; seol, a sail; 
staighir, a chair; faighir, a fair. Al- 
lowing for orthographical variations, 
the following nouns selected from one 
page of a Gaélic work, are pure Welsh: 
duine, a man; cu, adog; tarbh, a 
bull; cear, a hen; coileach, a cock; 
buachaill, a herd; bo, acow; avhain, 
a river; muir, sea; sail, a heel; 
cealgair,a hypocrite ; aimsreadair, wea- 
therglass; figheadair (gweuadyr, w.), 
Weaver; sroin, nose; moine, peat 
moss; cathair, chair; nathair, ser- 
pent; coir, night ; wisge, water; bean, 
woman ; geadh, a goose ; capull, mare ; 
coara, sheep ; hence corlan in Welsh ; 
van, a lamb; bard, a poet. 

The Gaélic, in common with the 
Welsh and Hebrew, has but two 
tenses, the past and the future. | 
would have compared the roots of 
verbs, but that I consider such a 
course would afford no surer mode of 
coming at the truth than the ex- 
amples I have already given, and 
that it would have taken so much 
space as to preclude the possibility of 
limiting this letter to suit the pages of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Having disposed of the Gaélic and 
Welsh, I will now examine Fior 
Guakgv’s discovery respecting the Ar- 

5 


little. 
good. 
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bent; cam, crooked; trom, heavy; 
bodhar, deaf; mor, great ; fann, (gwan, 
w.) weak ; tinne, tight; caol, (cul, w.) 
narrow ; marbh, dead ; cleisg, slothful. 
COMPARATIVE DEGREE. 

Gaelic. Welsh. 
lugha, lleia, 

fearra, goreu, 


less. 
better. 


moric or Bas Breton; the idiom and 
structure of which, he says, are en- 
tirely Gaélic.—Fior Guakt says, it is 
acurious fact, that a number of Gaélic 
words which are to be found in the 
Bas Breton do not exist in the Welsh; 
if such was the case, it would be a 
very curious fact indeed ; but unfortu- 
nately, your Correspondent has only 
discovered a mare’s nest; for I do not, 
to use his own words, “‘ find his facts 
too stubborn to admit of refutation.” 
On the contrary, what he states are 
not facts, but ridiculous absurdities, 
betraying his total ignorance of the 
Welsh language; for instance, the 
Gaélic words, which, he says, are not 
found in Welsh, are the following: 
Blonec, fatness ; bresg, brittle ; coan, 
remember ; dale, to delay; dalta, to 
moisten. Let us examine them, and 
then judge of the degree of credit that 
should be given to Fior GuHagEL’s 
facts. And, first, take Blonec, or, in 
Welsh, Bloneg ; it is a word common 
to every inhabitant of the principality, 
and signifies hog’s lard; and if your 
Correspondent had troubled himself to 
ask any milk-girl in London the ques- 
tion, he would have been undeceived, 
and found her a better authority than 
any he seems to have consulted. Blonek 
Armoric, graisse de porc fondue ; Blone- 
gen, f, the same in Welsh. So much 
for fact the first. The second word 
is bresg, brittle, from the verb briwo, 
to cut in fragments; hence briwysg, 
briw, brau, and bresg, brittle, in com- 
mon use in Wales. The third word 
is coun, to remember, from the Welsh 
verb covio, hence covn; the only differ- 
ence is using uw for v, which in the 
Bas Breton dialect is not uncommon. 
The fourth example is the word dale, 
to delay. Dala is in common use 
amongst the Welsh, as much so as 
delay is amongst the English. Dale, 
in Armoric retardment, retard, delai, 
remise. In Armoric, Mond a rinn d'ho 
kweloud hep dale, J’irai vous voir sans 
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tarder. In Welsh Myn’d a ryn idh 
weled heb ddala, word for word in Ar- 
moric the same as in the Welsh of 
the present day. Pray which is the 
nearer to the Bas Breton, the Gaélic or 
the Welsh? So much for Fior Gnact’s 
fourth fact. The word dalta, to mois- 
ten, is not in the Armoric at all, al- 
though I could say something about it 
in Welsh. So much for Fror GuaeEv’s 
fifth fact. The Bas Breton is a-dia- 
lect of the Welsh, almost as much so 
as the broad Scotch is of the English ; 
for I have conversed with Bas Bretons, 
through the medium of the Welsh 
language. In fact, there is not one 
Gaélic word in the Bas Breton which 
is not in the Welsh. I state these 
facts freely, because, as Fion GuaEt 
justly remarks, ‘‘ Truth has nothing 
to fear, and fairly, because founded on 
facts respecting those soi-disant Celtic 
and Cimbric etymologists, who have 
a sort of reputation among those of 
their own kind.”’—* Nay, further, it 
has sometimes happened that an er- 
ror has been repeated in the writings 
of far greater men than any of 
the Celtic or Cimbrian etymologists 
aforesaid.”’ So it seems is the case of 
Fror Guar, who must have thought 
himself much superior to those Celtic 
scholars who have advanced opinions 
founded on facts, and in unison with 
truth, previous to the unmerited attack 
from an individual proving himself 
so perfectly ignorant of the Celtic dia- 
lects as he does. Fior Guaen may 
be a proficient in Teloogoo, but in He- 
brew and Celtic lore he has much to 
unravel, if he wishes to employ facts 
as his principal weapons. The Welsh 
have their historyand traditions, which 
I would recommend him to peruse. 

Tn thus having endeavoured dispas- 
sionately to state facts, without having 
in view the support of any favourite 
theory, I trust it will not be consi- 
dered by Fror Guaet as the result of 
either prejudice, ignorance, or insanity ; 
and though I am not particularly 
anxious to make the Welsh of Celtic 
origin, after the character Pinkerton 
has given the whole Celtic race, yet, 
as I consider his views wild and in- 
sulting to common sense, as well as to 
the nations in question, I cannot help 
stating facts, and conclude with the 
bardic motto, ‘‘ Y gwir yn erbyn y byd.” 
Truth against the world. Gomer. 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XI. 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 

I STATED in my letter to you, 
which appeared in your Jan. number, 
that I had done with the Celtic con- 
troversy, unless one or all of the four 
points there established should be re- 
futed. In your last number I see 
that two correspondents have written 
to you on the subject; but as neither 
of them touches in the slightest degree 
on the main points under discussion, 
I am not sure whether I may be called 
on any more to transgress on your 
patience. Still, as my silence might 
imply discourtesy towards the authors 
of these letters, or an acknowledg- 
ment of my own defeat, [ venture to 
throw myself again on the kind in- 
dulgence of yourself and your nume- 
rous readers. 

In reply, then, to your correspondent 
who signs himself ‘‘ A Crmro,”’ I beg 
to say, that I have applied the term 
Celtic in a generic sense to denote the 
Gaelic, Irish, and Manx dialects of the 
same language. 1 found that all pre- 
ceding writers who came within my 
knowledge had done so, and that most 
of them had gone a step further, and 
included the Welsh, &c. as of the same 
family. As I am convinced, however, 
that the Welsh and Cornish are not 
Gaelic dialects at all, nor even of the 
same family with the latter, as I have 
already pointed out; I have, as I 
believe, with greater propriety, classed 
them under the generic term Cimbric. 
In short, I used the term Celtic to ex- 
press what would have otherwise re- 
quired three different words, viz. 
Gaelic, Irish, and Manx, without 
ever dreaming of such an objection as 
that brought forward by Cymro. 

In order, however, to satisfy that 
gentleman’s scruples, let us examine 
the merits of the case. It is allowed, 
I believe, by all historians, that the 
Celts were the earliest inhabitants of 
Western Europe, and consequently of 
the British Isles. To these Celts 
Cesar alludes as inhabiting the inte- 
rior of Britain in his day (quos natos 
in insulaipsamemoria proditum dicunt. 
Bell. Gall. 5. 12.), while the southern 
part was occupied by tribes from Bel- 
gium. Well, at the present day we find 
a numerous race, five or six times the 
number of the Welsh, in that portion 
of the British Isles which is most 
remote from the rest of Europe, speak- 
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ing a different language from all other 
nations ; and what is the inference? 
assuredly, that they are the direct de- 
scendants of the aborigines; and, by 
consequence, genuine Celts. 

Again, the ancestors of the present 
Welsh were, according to their own 
sage Triads, in possession of the fertile 
plains of England about the middle of 
the fifth century, when they were 
driven to their present fastness by the 
Saxons. From the time of Cesar till 
very near the period of the Saxon in- 
vasion, they were under the govern- 
ment of the Romans, and never lost 
sight of. There cannot be a question, 
then, that they are the direct descend- 
ants of the Belgic tribes alluded to by 
Cesar; and, consequently, have no 
title to the appellation of Celts, if that 
be of any great importance. These 
historical inferences I consider as a 
much more weighty answer to Cymro 
than what “‘ he believes to be the only 
one that can be given.” 

Cymro is pleased to anticipate a 
plausible, though not a very profound 
reply, that he may have the pleasure 
of refuting it; viz. “Gael resembles 
Gallus; and as the Gauls were a 
Celtic race, therefore the Gaelic is 
Celtic.”” Now if Cymro expected this 
logic from me, I beg leave to disclaim 
the compliment thereby intended to 
my learning. I should never have 
said, for instance, that ‘‘ the Gauls 
were a Celtic race:” it being quite 
subversive of historical facts, about 
which I am a little particular. The 
Celts were, by the Romans, called 
Gauls, but the Gauls were not all 
There were your Belgians on 
the north-east, and the Acquitanians 
on the south-west, and another race 
among the Alps and about the banks 
of the Rhone. All these the Romans 
included under the name of Gauls, but 
I am not yet aware of their Celtic pa- 
ternity. 

But to meet Cymro on his own 
ground, the relationship between Gael, 
Gallus, and KeArixn, is not altogether 
so absurd as some things of the sort 
which I have seen. I am not much 
given to etymological researches, the 
art having been ‘‘ most vilely abused ”” 
by several writers whom I formerly 
pointed out. Yet I cannot here avoid 
attempting a brief essay in that line. 
The people to whom I applied the term 
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Celtic, call themselves Gael, and 
their country Gaeltachd, or, as it is 
pronounced, Gaeltache to this day. 
Now it seems to me highly probable 
that the word Gaeltachc furnished the 
Greeks with the word KeAtixn, which 
they uniformly applied to the country 
of the Celts. Nay, further, all France 
continued to retain the name of KeAtixn 
even unto the time of Strabo, who re- 
peatedly applies it to the whole 
country ; merely because it was the 
land of the Celts when the Greeks 
first knew of it. In the same manner 
the Romans called the whole country 
Gaul long after it ceased to be exclu- 
sively occupied by the Celts or Gael 
proper. I mention these circum- 
stances merely as a proof that the 
Celts were the primitive inhabitants, 
or at least those first heard of by the 
Greeks and Romans,—but to resume. 
The word Gael would naturally furnish 
the Romans with Gallus, assimilating 
the name to a familiar word of their 
own; a common occurrence in all 
languages, of which we have an illus- 
tration in the name of a quondam 
Nawab or Viceroy of Bengal, Sarraj- 
ud-doula, of the black-hole celebrity, 
an appellation which the chroniclers 
of the day (the more shame to them) 
transformed into the Christian-like 
title of Sir Roger Dowler. Finally 
the Greeks converted the patronymic 
Gael into Galatoi, a word already 
familiar to them in Asia Minor. 

It remains now for me to remove 
Cymro’s objection to the th or dh 
which appears in the spelling of the 
word Gathel, &c. &c. in all its varia- 
tions. In the Gaelic language the 
letters th, dh, bh, and mh, &c. are fre- 
quently used merely as a separation 
between two vowels, like our hyphen, 
without any sound of their own; and 
we have no means of ascertaining 
whether they ever were sounded other- 
wise or not. At present they serve to 
divide a word into two syllables, which 
a hyphen or two dots on the last vowel 
would have done just as well. Thus 
in the word suan, sleep, the ua isa diph- 
thong; while in the word suthan, a kind 
of sour juice, the uw and a form distinct 
syllables, and might have been written 
thus, su-an, or sudn. In short, the 
Roman alphabet seems to have been 
very clumsily applied to the Gaelic, to 
express whose sounds it is at best but 
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ill adapted, It is probable, however, 
that the th, dh, &c. in a vast number 
of Gaelic words were never intended 
for any thing else than a separation of 
the vowels; their power and office 
being very similar to that of the sym- 
bol called hamza in the Arabic alpha- 
bet; and this is further confirmed by 
the fact, that in many words they are 
interchangeable, as in the word Gathel 
or Gadhel for example. 

Cymro says, however, that the 
Welsh still sound the ¢h in their ver- 
sion of the word Gwyddel. Well, if 
they were uniform in the practice of 
sounding all the letters of such Gaelic* 
words as they possess, I should admit 
this as a sort of argument. But we 
find the word dubh, black, of the Gaelic, 
written du in Welsh; and the com- 
pound word dubh-ghlas of the Celtic 
is in the Cimbric dulas, meaning dark- 
grey, the well-known origin of the 
illustrious name of Douglas ; which, 
by the way, proves that the df in this 
case has not been sounded in Gaelic 
for something less than a thousand 
years. 

Cymro has observed “ that the word 
Gael, in its present form, is not only 
modern, but absolutely of the most 
recent construction.” I am afraid I 
must plead my dissent with that gen- 
tleman’s opinion, as to what is most 
recent. In the first place, Buchanan 
in his History (lib. ii. cap. 28), uses 
the word Gael exactly as it is done at 
this day. This is of the more authority 
as Buchanan was himself a Gael, in 
proof of which Holinshed styles him 
“an Irish Scot.”’ In the first book of 
Buchanan’s History, c. 23, we have 
the expression, ‘‘ Argathelia seu potius 
Ergahelia,” for Argyle (lar-ghathel, 
which signifies western Gael, or Irish 
Gael, in opposition to those of Scot- 
land). Now let Cymro find out the 
oldest mention made of Argyle, and 
he may rest assured that the ¢h or dh in 
Gathel was not sounded then. In the 
works of Gavin Douglas, who lived a 
generation before Buchanan, we find 
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«Fin mac Coul,” instead of Fin mac 
Comhul. Let these instances suffice. 
In the mean time, if 1 had leisure to 
pore over old records, I could prove to 
Cymro’s satisfaction, that the word 
Gael was sounded as at present at 
least one thousand years ago; and if 
that gentleman calls this mos¢ recent, 
I can only say that he must be pos- 
sessed of pretty liberal notions of 
what constitutes antiquity. At this 
rate Cesar’s visit to our island must 
be classed among the very recent 
events ; and the famous mill between 
the Greeks and Trojans, quite a 
modern affair. 

Finally, even if the th or dh in 
Gathel were sounded to this day, it 
would avail nothing on Cymro’s side 
of the argument ; because I could over- 
rule the objection, by a well-authen- 
ticated case in point. On the banks 
of the Ganges, there anciently stood a 
city, by name Pataliputra, as the 
Sanscrit hath it. This city the Greeks, 
with their usual freedom in such mat- 
ters, converted into Palibothra. Now, 
if this fastidious people deemed it ne- 
cessary to take such liberties with the 
harmonious Sanscrit, I opine that they 
would pay no greater respect to the 
less cultivated Celtic. As to the word 
Gathelus, which Cymro brings forward 
as a “ Latin authority,’ I have only 
to say that it exists not in the Latin 
at all. Gathelus ought to be Greek, 
if anything; but, in sober sadness, it 
is too ridiculous to be quoted, being 
the clumsy invention of some patriotic 
monk, whose lucubrations were in- 
tended to rival Virgil’s stories of the 
Pious Aineas and his trusty crew. 
But 1 must now quit this subject, and 
I appeal to the unprejudiced portion 
of your readers, whether I have not 
reasons for saying; Ist. That the 
Irish and Highlanders are the only 
people in the British Isles, I may say 
the only people on earth, to whom the 
appellation Celtic is applicable. 2nd. 
That the Welsh are the descendants 
of the South Britons of Cesar’s time, 
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* By the way, I am not justified in assuming that all the words common to the 
Gaelic and Welch are Gaelic; and I am glad to avail myself of this opportunity to 
say that I am quite ready to give up one half of this neutral ground to the Welsh, 


which I consider to be a fair and honourable division. 


Nor will I greatly trouble 


myself if they insist upon having the whole, as it does not in the least affect my 
arguments respecting the dissimilarity of the languages, &c. 
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and not of those to whom he alludes 
in the interior, as “having been ge- 
nerated in the island itself :’’ hence 
the Welsh are the offspring of the 
Belge who came to the north of Gaul, 
and thence to Britain, long after the 
Celts, which last fact is admitted by 
Lhuyd, and is most fully confirmed 
by the difference of their language from 
that of the Celts. 

In reply to your correspondent 
R. G., I beg to say that it would af- 
ford me great pleasure to discuss that 
interesting part of the subject to which 
he alludes, did I feel myself at all 
competent for the task. Respecting 
the non-Celtic portion of the Welsh lan- 
guage, he asks, ‘‘Is it most nearly al- 
lied in structure to the Latin or Teu- 
tonic, or Slavonic, or Reinish? Or 
is it an anomalous tongue, altogether 
sui generis?” For my own part, I 
candidly confess that my knowledge 
of the languages to which he alludes is 
so very limited, as to render my opi- 
nion utterly useless. I see no reason, 
however, why the Welsh should not 
be a language sui generis, though not 
anomalous. I might ask R.G. the 
same question, with regard to the 
Gaelic, the Basque, and some others 
still extant in retired corners of Eu- 
rope. May they not all be remnants 
of distinct languages, descended from 
those spoken by different tribes in 
very remote ages? I am strongly in- 
clined to think so, and I will endea- 
vour to state my reasons. 

It seems to me, then, that in bar- 
barous times and regions there is a 
tendency not only to a great variety 
of languages, but a total dissimilarity 
between each. Witness the numerous 
languages mentioned by Mungo Park 
in the first few chapters of his Travels, 
and the apparently utter dissimilarity 
between them. We find the same 
rule to hold in America, and, in fact, 
among all savages that we read of. It 
is highly probable, then, that the lan- 
guages of Europe were from two to 
three thousand years ago much more 
numerous and less analogous to each 
other than at the present day. Where 
is the wonder, then, that the few frag- 
ments that have reached us more or 
less mixed, should so differ among 
themselves ? I conceivethatthe Basque, 
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the Welsh, the Gaelic, the Finnish, 
and a few others, are genuine remains 
of the less cultivated (not to say bar- 
barous) languages of ancient Europe, 
as the Greek and Latin are among the 
civilised. The latter have survived 
from their own intrinsic value, and 
the former from the isolated and in- 
accessible nature of the regions where 
they have so long flourished, or where 
they made their last stand against 
persecution. 

Iam afraid that this is all that I 
can say to R. G. on this subject, and 
I can only regret that my reply should 
be so unsatisfactory. The only copious 
sources of information to which I can 
refer him are Adelung’s Mithridates 
and Balbi’s works, though I must con- 
fess neither of them is to be implicitly 
relied on. For example, Adelung gives 
us an Irish version of the Lord’s 
Prayer as the idiom of a tribe inhabit- 
ing the county of Essex ; an interesting 
fact, no doubt, as he says, only it 
wants confirmation. (Mithridates, vol. 
ii. page 203.) However, the two works 
are useful to the philologist, and 
errors are inevitable in such vast per- 
formances. Fior GuakEL. 


Mr. Ursan, Dublin, Feb. 17. 

I AM surprised your correspondent 
Fior Guat should still adhere to the 
notion that Ireland was peopled from 
Britain,’ and both from Gaul, in the 
teeth of all evidence, even of Scottish 
writers; and that it was the remnant 
of the Scotish Picts of the sixth or 
seventh century who conquered Wales ; 
and particularly that he should imagine 
that I ever propounded such anopinion. 
My position is, that the Picts con- 
quered the West of South Britain 
(t. e, Wales) at the fall of the Roman 
Empire early in the fifth century, when 
the Scots and Picts invaded the Roman 
colony. The extirpation of the Picts 
who remained in the east of Scotland 
was an event long subsequent to that 
period. The peopling of Ireland and 
Britain from Gaul rests merely on its 
probability, which is an argument for 
the peopling of New South Wales by 
the Chinese, on account of their prox 
imity being closer than England. 

Yours, &. W. Beruam, 








RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Works of the Trouvere Rutebuef.* 


THE two volumes of the works of this bard of the thirteenth century, which 
M. Jubinal has so recently given to the world, form the most valuable publi- 
cation of the kind which we have seen these many days, and their perusal has 
amused and interested us much. Although dedicated to the poems of one 
trouvére, they are full of variety, for no one of his age has written so much 
about himself and about almost every person and every thing he knew, as 
mestre Rutebuef. A bitter enemy to all the monastic orders, he attacks and 
criticises them in every shape, and he is supposed to have suffered for his zeal. 
A warm partizan of the University of Paris in the dissensions which distracted 
its members during the century in which he flourished, he has left us many 
songs and satires on the subject, which give us much popular information on 
the manners and studies of the scholars of that day, as well as many private 
traits of the distinguished men engaged in these quarrels. The prevailing 
subject of his enthusiasm is the Crusades, and his exhortations to take the 
cross and hasten to the rescue of Jerusalem throw a new light on the general 
feeling of the reign of St. Louis on this subject. Few of Rutebuef’s poems 
are more interesting than those which relate to his own griefs ; we there see a 
picture of the domestic life of a former age, and of the condition and character 
of the votaries of the Muse, such as no other documents afford. 

Rutebuef appears to have been a native of Paris. M. Jubinal conjectures that 
he was born about 1235, or between that year and 1240, and that the date of 
his death must be placed about the year 1286. He was by profession a min- 
strel ; and he informs us that he was in the habit of attending marriages and 
tournaments, and, no doubt, other festivals; and that he was given to dice, 
to which, in some measure at least, he owed the poverty and misery of which 
he so often complains. The poem with which the first volume opens is en- 
titled “‘ Of Rutebuef’s Poverty” (c’est dela Povretei Rutebuef), and is addressed 
to Saint Louis, then abroad on his second crusade: the poet complains that his 
favourite crusades had brought two evils upon himself, in carrying away all 
the ‘‘ gentil chevaliers’’? who used to make the minstrel joyful by their gifts, 
and at the same time causing a dearness of provisions and all other things, at 
the time when he was least able to buy. The account he gives of his own 
misery in this piece is certainly touching, and we cannot but think it is a little 
exaggerated. 


“‘ Je touz de froit, de fain baaile, ‘*T cough with cold, and yawn with hunger 

Dont je sui mors et maubailliz. With which I am nigh dead and in ill case. 

Je suis sanz coutes et sans liz ; I am without frock, and without bed ; 

N’a si povre juqu’a Senliz. There is none so poor between here and 

Sire, si ne sai quel part aille ; Senlis. 

Mes costeiz connoit le pailliz, Sire, I know not where to turn me ; 

Et liz de paille n’est pas liz, My side is acquainted with the hard mat- 

Et en mon lit n’a fors la paille. And a bed of straw is not smooth, [tras, 
Though in my bed there is nothing else. 

‘ Sire, je vos fais a savoir ‘* Sire, I beg to inform you 

Je n’ai de quoi do pain avoir : I have not wherewith to buy bread : 

A Paris sui entre touz biens, At Paris I am among all good things, 

Et n’i a nul qui i soit miens.”’ And there is not one that I possess.’’ 





* Ocuvres completes de Rutebuef, trouvére du xiii® sidcle, recueillies et mises au 
jour pour la premiére fois, par Achille Jubinal. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1839. London, 
Pickering. 

Rapport a M. le Ministre de I’ Instruction Publique, suivi de quelques Pieces, inédites 
tirées des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque de Berne, par Achille Jubinal. Paris, 1838, 
8vo. London, Pickering. 
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He ends with a joke upon his own misfortunes :— 


**T know Pater well, but I know not 
what is noster, 

For the dear season has deprived me ofall, 

And has so entirely emptied my house, 

That the Credo is forbidden me, 

And I have nothing more than you see.”’ 


‘¢ Bien sai Pater, ne sai qu’est notre, 


Que li chiers tenz m’a tot ostei, 
Qu’il m’a si vuidié mon hostei 
Que li Credo m’est dévéeiz, 
Et je n’ai plus que vos véeiz.” 
Credo was the title of the Creed, and meant also in the Latin of that time 
I trust you, or give you credit ; Rutebuef puns on the word, and means that he 
has nothing to pawn, and cannot live upon credit. To explain the first line, it 
is only necessary to say that the poet had a family, which was a burden to him 
in his misfortunes ; and his next poem is a complaint on his marriage, which he 
tells us took place in the year 1260. This piece, also, is a continued lamen- 
tation over his poverty, though he again shows himself a confirmed punster. 


“«T have not a shirt to my back ; 

I fear neither acquaintance nor stranger 
Stealing anything from me ; 

I have not two logs of oak together : 

And am thus mad and trembling. 

(with cold and hunger). 

Is this not enough ? 

My pot is broken and smashed, 

And all my good days are passed. 
What should I say of it ? 

Not even the destruction of Troy 

Was so great as is mine.”’ 


‘¢ Or me covient froter au lange ; 
Je ne dout privé ne estrange 
Que il riens m’emble ; 
N’ai pas busche de chesne ensamble : 
Quant g’i sui si 4 fou et tramble. 


N’est-ce assez? 
Mes pos est brisiez et quassez, 
Et j’ai toz mes bons jors passez. 
Je qu’en diroie ? 
Ni la destruction de Troie 
Ne fu si grant comme est la moie !’’ 


In the original, the fourth and fifth lines of this extract admit of two inter- 
pretations,—the translation just given is of course the one primarily in- 
tended, but they also in a double-entendre allow of being thus interpreted: * I 
have not two logs of oak together, because I am there with nothing but beech 
(fou, from fagus) and aspen wood (tremble.)’’ These extracts will give a tole- 
rable idea of the position and character of the poet. Several other poems 
describe his wretchedness and misfortunes. He certainly had many friends 
and benefactors, by his own confession ; and though his poetry is often playful, 
and sometimes very poor, yet it is also very frequently dignified, and his satire 
is bold and stinging. 

Besides occasional allusions in various parts of his works, Rutebuef has left us 
five poems on the subject of the Crusades, urging warmly the policy of undertak- 
ing and entering into these wars, and supporting his remonstrances by reasons 
that seemed, we have no doubt, very conclusive at that time. One of these poems 
introduces two knights, a Crusader and one who had declined taking the cross, 
arguing the subject, and, although the poet gives the palm to the former, the 
arguments of the other, put in his mouth by one who was prejudiced on the 
other side, are in our opinion by much the most forcible. Some of them are 
singular enough :— 


* Clere et prélat doivent vengier 

La honte Dieu, qu’il ont ces rentes. 

Tl ont & boivre et 4 mengier : 

Sine bee. chant c’il plact on vente. 
* * 


Dites le soudant vostre meistre 

Que je pris pou son menacier : 

S’il vient desd, mal me vit neistre, 

Mais lai ne l’irai pas chacier. 
* * a * 

Sire croiziez, merveilles voi ; 

Mult vont outre meir gent menue, 

Sage, large, de grant aroi, 

De bien metable convenue, 

Et bien i font, si com je croi, 


‘* Clercs and prelates ought to avenge 

God’s cause, when they have his rents. 

They have plenty to eat and drink ; 

So they care neither for rain nor wind. 
* * + 


Tell your master the Soldan 
That I reckon little of his threats : 
If he come here it will be ill with him, 
But I will not go there to seek him. 
* * * 


Sir Crusader, I observe wonders ; 
Great multitudes of people go over sea, 
Wise, generous, of great array, 

Of very good behaviour ; 

And they do well there, as I believe, 
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Dont l’arme est por meilleur tenue ; For which their soul is esteemed better ; 
Si ne valent ne ce ne quoi Yet they are not a bit more worthy 
Quand ce vient 4 la revenue. When they come back again. 


Se Diex est nule part el monde, If God is anywhere in the world, 

Il est en France, c’est sens doute ; He is in France, without any doubt : 

Ne cuidiez pas qu’il se reponde Don’t believe he would take up his abode 
Entre gent qui ne l’aimment goute.” Among people who hate him.’’ 


In other pieces Rutebuef breaks out into exclamations of the deepest indig- 
nation against those who prefer their pleasures and comforts at home, to 
buying paradise by risking their lives in war against the Infidels ; and his 
anger is particularly excited by the corruptions and vices of the clergy, which 
he represents as a great hindrance to the success of the Crusader. 

Indeed the Minstrel shows himself everywhere a bitter satirist upon eccle- 
siastics, and in this respect he identifies himself entirely with the popular feeling 
ofthe time. ‘The religious orders, which were multiplying so rapidlyduring the 
reign of the pious Louis, are all and each visited with the lash. It was they 
who enriched themselves with the goods of the wealthy knights, whom they 
persuaded to goto the war in the east; they rolled in riches and worldly 
comforts, while the laity in general were pressed down by heavy imposts, and 
dear times; it was they who were lifting up the papal power against the best 
interests of the King and the State, and in return the Pope was supporting 
them against the University and the civil institutions. The Jacobins, in parti- 
cular, had provoked his wrath by their successful hostility against the Univer- 
sity and its champion William de Saint-Amour. 


‘¢ Quant Jacobin vindrent el monde, ‘¢ When Jacobins came into the world, 
S’entrérent chiés Humilité : They took lodgings with Humility ; 
Lors estoient et net et monde Then were they pure and clean, 

Et s’amoient Divinité ; And loved divinity ; 

Més orguex, qui toz biens esmonde, But pride, which scatters all good, 


La tant mis iniquité, Has so filled them with iniquity, 
Que par lor grant chape roonde That with their great round cape 


Ont versé I’ Université. They have upset the University. 
* * * . * * * + 


Jacobin sont venu el monde Jacobins came into the world 
Vestu de robe blanche et noire : Clad in robe of white and black : 
Toute bontez en els abonde, All virtues abound in them— 
Ce puet quiconques voudra croire. He may believe it that will. 
Se par l’abit sont net et monde, In sooth, their dress is neat and clean, 
Vous savez bien, ce est la voire ; You know well that this is true; 
S’uns leus avoit chape roonde, If a wolf had a round cape, 
Si resambleroit-il provoire.’’ He’d look mightily like a priest.” 
(La Descorde de l’ Université et des Jacobins.) 

In a piece entitled Les Ordres de Paris, Rutebuef attacks the Jacobins 
again, and accuses them of their overbearing behaviour, and of taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded them by their occupation, to put themselves 
into rich men’s wills: 


‘« Li Jacobin sont si preudoume ‘« The Jacobins are such politic folk, 
Qu’il ont Paris et si ont Roume, That they are masters of Paris and Rome, 
Et si sont roi et apostole, And in truth are both King and Pope, 
Et de lavoir ont-il grant soume. And are laden with wealth. {them 
Et qui se muert, se il ne’s noume And he who dies, if he does not name 
Pour exécuteurs, s’ime afole ! His executors, he loses his soul : 

Et sont apostre par parole.”’ And in speech they are very apostles.” 


In the same piece, the minstrel satirises the King for his foundation of the 
Hospital des Quinze-Vingts, by the rue St. Honoré. 


‘* Li Rois a mis en .i. repaire, “ The King has placed in a dwelling, 
Mais ne sai pas bien porquoi faire, Though I dont know what for, 

Trois cens avcugles route A route. Three hundred blind men in troops. 
Parmi Paris en vat trois paire ; Three pair wander about Paris ; 

Toute jour ne finent de braire The whole day they cease not to roar, 
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‘ Au .iij. cens qui ne voient goute.’ ‘Charity for the three hundred who are 
stone-blind.’ 

Li uns sache, li autre boute ; One shakes, another pushes, 

Si se donent mainte sacoute, And so they give one another many ashake, . 

Qu'il n’i at nul qui lor esclaire. Because nobody gives them light. 

Si fex i prent, se n’est pas doute, If their house take fire, without doubt, 

L’ordre sera brullée toute ; The whole order will be burnt together ; 

S’aurali Rois plus a refaire.’’ Then may the King set about making 
more orders.” 

Rutebuef never lets slip an opportunity of putting in a sly reflection on his 
monkish opponents. In a fabliau, where he is describing the sacristan of a 
monastery, who was extremely pious and virtuous, he omits not to tell us that 
«‘ when people offered candles to the Virgin, he failed not to let them burn, 
and never put them out in order to reserve them for his own use, unless it were the 
large ones, of which he preserved a reasonable portion for the good of the 
monastery.” 

‘* Quant la chandoile estoit esprise 
Devant la Virge débonére, 
De l’oster n’avoit-il que fére : 
Tout ardoit, n’i remanoit point. 
Jene di pas s’il fust 4 point 
Que plains li chandelabres fust 
Ou li granz chandeliers de fust, 
Il en otast jusqu’d reson, 
Qui fesoit bien 4 la meson.*’ 
(Dou secrestain et de la femme au Chevalier.) 

We would willingly say more of this fabliau, and of one or two others, for 
the light they throw upon the manners and feelings of the thirteenth century, 
but our space forbids us at present. Moreover, we expect that the new Col- 
lection of Fabliaux, which M. Jubinal has in the press, will give us an oppor- 
tunity of returning to this subject another time. Rutebuef has left us seven 
satirical poems on the monks, besides four on their quarrel with the Uni- 
versity. 

The second volume of the works of this trouvére contains chiefly 
his religious pieces, among which are La voie de Paradis ( a prototype of the 
famous ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’), long and curious metrical lives of St. Mary the 
Egyptian and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and a very singular miracle play of St. 
Theophilus ; this latter representing a popular legend of the middle ages, analo- 
gous to the famous story of Dr. Faustus of a somewhat later period. The 
whole number of poems by Rutebuef which are preserved, and which are all 
included in these volumes, amount to fifty-six. 

Nearly half of the whole work consists of explanatory and illustrative notes, 
full of curious information of all kinds, with many inedited fragments of early 
literature, that throw light on matters alluded to in Rutebuef’s poems, and of an 
appendix of similar pieces, which, though not written by this poet, bear still 
a remarkable analogy to some of his productions. Among the illustrations are 
two Greek versions of the legend of Theophilus. 

Altogether, this work is very well and very carefully edited, and we can 
recommend it to a large circle of readers, for the mass of popular information 
which, in a cheap form, it contains on the history and manners of the period, 
on the history of the monastic orders, on the state of literature, and particularly 
of education, and of the Universities of the Middle Ages. All persons in- 
terested in these subjects owe thanks to M. Jubinal; and we trust since his 
researches among the libraries of Switzerland, and more particularly that of 
Berne, we may expect from him many more contributions to the history of 
early French literature. On a former occasion, we mentioned briefly his 
Report to the Minister of Public Instruction on the MSS. of the Berne library ; 
he has since published it in a separate form, as our readers will have seen by 
the title which we have given at the beginning of our article. In this edition 
he has added to the Report a small collection of very interesting poems selected 
from some of the Berne manuscripts. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Corréspondance Diplomatique de Ber- 
trand de Salignac de la Mothe Fé- 
nélon, Ambassadeur de France en 
Angleterre de 1568 41575. Publiée 
sous la direction de M. Charles Pur- 
ton Cooper. Paris et Londres. 2 tom. 
8vo. 1838. 


THESE two volumes are parts of a 
very extensive and important scheme, 
the publication, namely, in one con- 
secutive series, of all the despatches of 
the French Ambassadors in England 
and Scotland during the sixteenth 
century. The books of this descrip- 
tion which we already possess are of 
great value as materials for English 
history, and it cannot be doubted that 
the present collection, whilst it will 
surpass all similar works in complete- 
ness, will excel them also in utility. 
A more stirring period, or one at the 
present time more interesting, than 
that embraced in Mr. Cooper’s scheme 
can scarcely be found in English 
history. The separation of the En- 
glish Church from Rome ; the cruelties 
of the reign of Henry VIII.; the es- 
tablishment of the Reformation under 
Edward VI. ; the restoration of Popery 
under Mary; the re-ascendancy of 
Protestantism under Elizabeth; the 
manifold intrigues of the Roman Catho- 
lics, leading to the death of Mary and 
the attempted Spanish Invasion; and, 
finally, the Union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland in the line of 
Stuart (for we believe Mr. Cooper’s 
scheme extends to 1603), all these are 
turning: points in our history; stages 
In our national advancement; events 
upon which too much light cannot be 
thrown. We shall watch the progress 
of this collection with interest, and 
in the full expectation that it will guide 
our way through many a dark passage 
in our annals. 

La Mothe Fénélon, whose despatches 
during two years of his long embassy 
are included in the volumes before us, 
was a gentleman of Perigord, boasting 
a long line of noble ancestors, and 
himself the fourteenth in direct descent 
from Anthon de Salagnac, whose ex- 
istence is dated in 997. The family 
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name was de Salagnac, or, as usually 
spelt, de Salignac ; La Mothe and de 

‘énélon, being added in the fifteenth 
century. Tbe celebrated Archbishop 
of Cambray, the author of Télémaque, 
was of the same family, being the 
sixth in descent from Armand, the 
ambassador’s eldest brother. Féné- 
lon’s embassy to England extended 
from 1568 to 1575, six years and two 
months of a period in the highest de- 
gree critical and important. The de- 
spatches now published relate to the 
first two years of his embassy: those 
distinguished by the flight of Mary 
Queen of Scots into England, the in- 
quiry at York, and the production of 
her letters to Bothwell; the seizure in 
England of the money sent by Spain 
to pay the troops of the Duke of Alva 
in Flanders; the seige of Rochelle and 
the defeat of the Huguenots at Jase- 
neuil and Moncontour; the scheme 
for a marriage between Mary and the 
Duke of Norfolk ; and, finally, by the 
breaking out of the rebellion in the 
North. These events are here so 
copiously illustrated that an account 
of them all might be written from the 
present volumes alone. The writer, 
occasionally sending off his despatch 
upon the spur of the moment, and 
always labouring under that ignorance 
of our institutions and our character 
as a people, which so few Frenchmen 
can overcome, is sometimes mistaken ; 
butthe despatch of to-morrow generally 
suffices to correct the errors in that of 
to-day, and, between the two, there is 
little difficulty in arriving at the actual 
truth. 

Some of his spellings of English 
names are very singular, and amongst 
them we discover proofs of the writer’s 
ignorance of the language of the 
people to whom he was sent ambassa- 
dor. Thus ‘ My lor Quiper” is the 
way in which, misled by pronuncia- 
tion, he writes ‘‘ My Lord Keeper,” 
but then, he adds, immediately after- 
wards, as if ‘‘ Quiper”’ were the name 
of a person, and not the title of an 
officer, ‘‘ garde des sceaulx.”’ (i. 210, ii. 
51.) The same ignorance may also be 
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inferred from a circumstance which 
occurred at a dinner party given by the 
ambassador to the English ministers, 
just as the Queen was about to set out 
upon a pregress. Fénélon having ad- 
dressed them upon public affairs, “‘ the 
secretary Cecil, standing in the midst 
of them [the visitors], repeated his 
speech in English, and, after they had 
conferred together for some time, my 
Lord the Duke [of Norfolk] speaking a 
few words inthelanguageofthecountry, 
ordered my Lord Chamberlain to ex- 
plain them to me in French.” (ii. 132.) 

Amongst the great men of whom 
England may justly be proud, there is 
no one who deserves to stand higher 
in our estimation than Lord Burghley. 
All persons who justly value the ad- 
vantages of a Church Establishment, 
or truly estimate the purity of that 
*‘form of sound words” which our 
Church uses in its public ministrations, 
ought to venerate the statesman to 
whose united moderation and firmness 
we owe it, thatthe one was modelled 
upon the practice of the apostolical 
ages, and the other was preserved from 
those reformers who would have 
clipped our services according to the 
pattern of Geneva. Our sense of the 
obligation we owe to Lord Burghley 
will be much enhanced by an acquaint- 
ance with the difficulties which he had 
to contend against, and in these volumes 
they are very vividly presented to us. 

Fénélon had been little more than a 
month in England when we find him 
writing thus in a secret despatch to 
the Queen Mother. 


‘¢The Spanish Ambassador has called 
upon me to confer respecting such affairs 
in this country as concern the common 
interest of our Masters, and has sub- 
mitted to me two things, which he con- 
siders of great importance, and, in a de- 
gree, necessary to the welfare of Christen- 
dom. The one is, that not knowing, as 
he said, any greater heretic in the world, 
nor any more staunch opponent to the 
Catholic religion, than Mr. Cecil, it is 
proper that I, on my part, in the name of 
your Most Christian Majesties, [Charles 
TX. and Catherine de Médicis, the Queen 
Mother,] as he also, on his part, in the 
name of the King Catholic, should labour 
to deprive him of the office, favour, and 
credit which he possesses with the Queen, 
his mistress ; to which I replied, that I 
should at all times be ready to serve the 
cause of the Catholic religion to the 
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utmost of my power, and, that it was 
necessary to consider well in what way a 
business of that kind was begun, for the 
said Queen had, without reserve, com- 
mitted all her affairs to Cecil, and that a 
sovereign would not be easily induced to 
change a minister in whom she reposed so 
much confidence whilst all things went 
well. He replied, that he had already 
opened the way, by procuring part of his 
business to be transacted by another 
secretary, and that I ought not to forget 
to lend a hand when I saw an oppor- 
tunity.’’ (i. 69, 70.) 


After mentioning the second pro- 
posal, Fénélon adds: 


“As to Mr. Cecil, it is said, indeed, 
that he is very strongly affected towards 
the new religion, and it might be a good 
thing if a person of more moderate 
opinions held his office, but I do not see 
that it would be easy to deprive him of it, 
especially as I am told that he advises his 
Mistress against a war with France, and 
is very friendly with the Earl of Leicester, 
who professes to be entirely at your ser- 
vice.”’ (i. 72.) 

Although mutual national jealousy 
kept the ambassadors from acting to- 
gether upon this point, the Spanish 
Ambassador did not relinquish it. A 
month after the above letter was 
written, the position of affairs between 
England and Spain was entirely 
changed, and everything seemed to 
betoken the approach of war. The 
Ambassador was put under restraint ; 
a general embargo was laid upon all 
English goods in Flanders; and the 
like was done in England upon the 
goods of all Spaniards. In the midst 
of the excitement occasioned by these 
proceedings, the Spanish Ambassador 
addressed a letter to the Duke of Alva, 
commenting, in violent terms, upon 
Cecil as the author of all the con- 
fusion; he wrote, however, with no 
view that his Ictter should reach its 
destination, but in order that it might 
be intercepted and read at the council 
table in the presence of the Queen. 
He knew that Cecil was unpopular 
with several of the Council—princi- 
pally those who were favourable to 
Roman Catholicism,—and he imagined 
that the open reading of such a letter 
would occasion some manifestation of 
opposition and discord amongst the 
Queen’s advisers. He at the same 
time secretly conveyed to Cecil’s op- 
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ponents a reply to a proclamation 
issued by the Queen, in which she 
had set forth her causes of complaint 
against Spain. Upon receipt of this 
document a private meeting of-Cecil’s 
enemies was held at Nonsuch, the seat 
of the Earl of Arundel (i. 115), anda 
plot was laid to have the obnoxious 
and heretical secretary committed to 
the Tower; it being suggested by one 
councillor, who, no doubt, had various 
precedents of Henry the Eighth’s time 
in his mind, that, once in confinement, 
means to ruin him would soon be 
found. (Camden Annal. 151, Edit. 
1615). The result strongly reminds 
us of the somewhat similar attempt 
against Cranmer, which Shakspeare 
has immortalized. ‘‘ Fortunately,” 
says Camden, ‘‘ the Queen, by whose 
information I know not, came to a 
knowledge of the plot, and, making her 
appearance in the Council-chamber, 
in the very nick of time, restrained 
them by her frown, and enabled Cecil 
to defeat their scheme with ease.” 
(ibid.) 

They were defeated, however, only 
for that time. Their anxiety to get rid of 
Cecil still remained, and many indica- 
tions are scattered throughout these 
pages of the continued existence of 
their opposition. At length they 
adopted the weak and dangerous po- 
licy of abstaining from attendance 
upon the Council. Fénélon writes in 
February 1569 : 

The grandees of the Council [the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earls of Arundel, Pem- 
broke, and Leicester, which last had been 
recently brought over to the opposi- 
tion] have not taken part in any of 
these matters; and to avoid meddling 
with the said cause [a trial before the 
Council respecting a papistical book] ; or 
that relating to the Spanish money; or 
the proposal of the Sieur du Doict on 
behalf of the people of Rochelle; or any 
of the proceedings respecting the Queen 
of Scotland, they have for ten days past 
affected illness, and confined themselves 
to their houses, leaving Secretary Cecil 
to manage all these affairs at his pleasure ; 
but taking good care to let the people 
understand very clearly that they do not 
approve of what he has done.”’ (i. 204.) 

The Ambassador confidently antici- 
pated that some important changes 
‘would result from this party strata- 
gem (i. 213), and there was no want 
of exertion on the part of the conspi- 
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rators,— for so it will appear they 
may be justly termed. The last letter 
was written on the 20th February, 
1569, and the pretended indisposition 
of the disaffected Councillors had then 
lasted ten days. On the 8th of March, 
Fénélon still says, that, although the 
Queen was particularly anxious to have 
certain important businesses, which 
he enumerates, brought to a close, she 
had not been able to hold a Council 
since her return to London, which 
seems to have been about the end of 
January (i. 235). The Earl of Lei- 
cester, he remarks, having joined 
the party of the opposition, had ex- 
cused himself, on account of a trifting 
cold, and he then proceeds to relate a 
scene which had taken place in the 
Palace on Ash Wednesday. A little 
before supper time, Norfolk, Leices- 
ter, and Cecil had chanced to meet 
in the Queen’s presence, and her 
Majesty immediately led the conver- 
sation to various matters of public 
business, and expressed her regret 
that the Lords had not been able to 
make a Council to determine what 
should be done. Leicester, taking 
courage from the presence of Norfolk, 
and his own acknowledged favour 
with the Queen, addressed her with 
great humility ; and regretted that his 
duty to her, and the infinite obliga- 
tions she had conferred upon him, com- 
pelled him, as a gentleman and a man 
of honour, to inform her, that the dis- 
satisfaction amongst her subjects was 
so great and general, that he very 
much feared either that there was 
imminent danger of some pending 
trouble falling upon her, or that Sir 
William Cecil must answer for his 
mismanagement of her affairs with 
his head. Cecil, we are told, was ex- 
tremely confounded at this attack ; but 
the Queen, ever ready, and too obser- 
vant not to estimate her Councillors 
at their real worth, instantly poured 
out a torrent of indignation upon Lei- 
cester. The Duke of Norfolk, stand- 
ing at that moment apart with the 
Marquis of Northampton, who was not 
known to be favourable to the plotters, 
exclaimed aloud, so that his observa- 
tion might reach the Queen, ‘‘ You 
see, my Lord, that so long as the 
Earl of Leicester followed and echoed 
the sentiments of the Secretary, the 
Queen favoured and made much of 
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him, but now that he has the courage 
to be of a contrary opinion, she frowns 
upon him, and threatens him with the 
Tower. Well! well! he shall not go 
alone.” To which Northampton re- 
plied, ‘‘ I thank God, that you, who 
are the Queen’s noblest subject, will at 
last make your opinions known. I am 
quite ready to follow and aid you to 
the utmost of my power: I came hither, 
indeed, to expostulate upon the present 
state of the affairs.”’ Fénélon adds, 
that the majority of the noblemen hav- 
ing come to a mutual understanding, 
and being united amongst themselves, 
had determined to call Cecil to ac- 
count for his mismanagement of the 
public business for eight years past. 
(i. 236.) 

Now all this might have been 
honest. The Duke of Norfolk might 
have formed an erroneous judgment of 
the policy of Cecil, and so might the 
rest. It might have been a virtuous 
and patriotic opposition, based upon 
public principle and conducted with 
courage, highly deserving of admira- 
tion; but mark the light which is 
thrown upon the conduct of these 
noble conspirators by the following 
document, which is one of the most 
important papers brought to light for 
many years past. 

It is entitled ‘‘ Memoir to be commu- 
nicated to the Queen, upon her promise 
that she will not mention its contents 
to any soul alive.’ The names, it 
seems, were left blank in the register, 
but were afterwards filled up by the 
Ambassador himself. 

“The Sieur Robert Ridolfy, a Floren- 
tine, having personally received charge 
and commandment from the Pope, to 
treat with the Catholic noblemen of this 
country for the restoration of the Catho- 
lic religion in England, has chiefly con- 
ferred with the Earl of Arundel and my 
Lord Lumley. He had formerly had bu- 
siness with them respecting a loan of 
money, which afforded him an excellent 
opportunity of holding communication 
with them upon the present occasion, 
without giving rise to suspicion. He 
found them very much disposed to pro- 
mote his object, but not confident enough 
to dare to stir in it unless the Duke of 
Norfolk could be brought over to their 
party, which was very difficult to manage. 
But, at length, having been persuaded, 
he now takes up the matter more warmly 
than the other two ; and, by reason of his 
great influence in the kingdom, the Earls 
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of Derby, Shrewsbury, Pembroke, and 
Northumberland, with several others, who 
are not yet confirmed in the new religion, 
have stated that as soon as he gives them 
a hint they are ready to follow his exam- 
ple. But in order to avoid giving displea- 
sure to their Queen, whom they greatly 
honour and reverence, and to bring the 
matter about without arms or blood, they 
have come to the conclusion, that, be- 
fore they exhibit anything of what they 
intend to do for the Catholic religion, it 
is absolutely necessary to withdraw from 
the hands of Secretary Cecil, and those of 
his party, who are all strong for the new 
religion, the management of the State, 
which they have held since the accession 
of this Queen to the throne; so that, 
having the power in their own hands, 
they may, afterwards, of their own autho- 
rity, and without opposition, manage the 
business of the Catholic religion with se- 
curity. 

‘* Thus stimulated by ambition, and 
the recollection of some offences which 
they have received from the said Cecil, 
and bearing in mind that they are 
amongst the noblest and most powerful 
persons in the kingdom, and are well re- 
garded by the people in comparison with 
the others, who are almost all men of no 
family, and with few followers, and that 
they have to do with a princess whom, 
although they are anxious not to put her 
to any constraint, yet they believe to be 
timid and afraid of being deserted, they 
are in hope that they shall have little 
difficulty in bringing their enterprize to 
its desired termination. To facilitate 
their objects, they have thought it neces- 
sary, in what relates to the manage- 
ment of the State, to gain over the Earl 
of Leicester, without as yet giving him 
any intimation of their ultimate design, 
and, also that one and all of them should 
shew, by a certain coldness and disincli- 
nation to be present at the Council, thatthey 
disapprove of the measures there decided 
upon. Both these objects have been hap- 
pily effected. They have, moreover, de- 
termined to remonstrate forcibly with the 
Queen touching her grandeur, and repu- 
tation, and the honour of the Crown; and 
to appeal to her to extricate herself from 
the difficulties, dangers, and expenses in 
which she has been unnecessarily involved 
by Cecil and his party. They have worked 
upon the people to join with them in 
their opinions, and are also in hope that 
they shall receive assistance from the 
neighbouring princes. 

‘The success of their scheme, so far 
as regards the Earl of Leicester, will ap- 
pear from what I have before stated, and 
they assure themselves that, in a few 











days, they will have been entirely success- 
ful, and that, shortly afterwards, they 
shall be able to do what is requisite for 
the interests of religion, and peace both at 
home and abroad.” (i. 258-260.) 


The Ambassador, after relating, in 
his somewhat prosy manner, what he 
had done to aid this plot, proceeds to 
say, that it had been considered good 
policy by the said Lords not to inter- 
tere, whilst they found that Cecil was 
more and more entangling the affairs 
of England, both on the side of the 
Low Countries, and on that of France ; 
and that the seizure of English effects 
which had reeently taken place at 
Rouen, had been a cause of great exul- 
tation to them. But that the seizure 
ought not to be extended to other 
places, as Elizabeth, having settled with 
Spain, would, in that case, immediate- 
ly declare war against France, and 
send her army and fleet, which were 
all ready, to the assistance of the 
people of Rochelle. He adds, how- 
ever, that the seizure at Rouen should 
not be withdrawn until intelligence 
had been received from him of the 
progress of affairs in England; and that, 
through the intervention of the Lords 
and Ridolfy, there was a very good 
understanding between himself and 
the Spanish Ambassador, so that no 
international jealousy would be occa- 
sioned by the assistance which either 
France or Spain might afford to the 
success of the plot against Cecil. He 
concludes thus :— 


‘* And he [the Ambassador] mentioned 
to the said Ridolfy that he had it in charge 
from the Queen, his mistress, to promote 
to the utmost of his power, the re-estab- 
lishment of the Catholic religion in this 
country, whereupon, he [Ridolfy] thought 
it good that the said Queen should be let 
into the secret of this conspiracy, con- 
juring her beyondall things, for God’s sake, 
not to revealit to any person in the world ; 
for she will recollect that in consequence of 
a high personage in France not having 
kept the secret of an attempt which was 
about to be made upon Tuscany by the 
late King Henry, he had been the cause 
of the death of six "gentlemen, whom the 
Duke of Florence had executed, and 
there would be the like danger in this 
country. But that in a little while, he 
himself, on his route to Rome, would be 
passing near the said Queen, possibly 
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with credentials and a commission from 
these Lords, and would then give her an 
account of the whole matter ; and confer 
with her as to treating between the Pope 
and her as to what would be necessary 
in this affair, desiring, however, that her 
Majesty should authorize the said Sieur 
La Mothe, on the behalf of the King and 
herself, to promote the scheme and good 
will of the said Lords, and to give them 
assistance when they stand in need of it. 
And the said Ridolfy hopes that, on his 
return from Rome, he shall be the bearer 
of a papal brief to this Queen, which 
these Lords, being then in power, will 
boldly present to her, and in that manner 
will begin to busy themselves about the 
re-establishment of the Catholic reli- 
gion.’’ (i. 261-2.) 

The plot, which is here revealed, did 
not proceed either so speedily or so 
satisfactorily as the papal agent anti- 
cipated, the obstacles being found in 
the unexpected firmness of Elizabeth 
and the wise caution of Cecil. The 
delay merely served to entangle the 
conspirators, and render the treason- 
able character of their purpose more 
apparent. We find them urging the 
Queen to send Ridolfy as her agent 
to treat with the Duke of Alva, (i. 
324), a proposal which of itself almost 
amounted to high treason, knowing, as 
the proposers did, the real character 
of Ridolfy’s mission to this country, 
and their own pending intrigues with 
the Duke of Alva through the means 
of the Spanish Ambassador, in all 
which Ridolfy was their agent. So 
also these noblemen, several of them 
members of the Queen’s Council, were 
in the habit of furnishing the writer of 
these letters with information, by 
means of which he might defeat the 
determinations of the Queen’s Pro- 
testant advisers, (i. 321.) The Duke 
of Norfolk himself reported to the 
Ambassador the proceedings of the 
Council, in reference to certain pri- 
vate proposals made to the Queen on 
behalf of the Protestants in France 
(i. 385-6.) ; and the same nobleman 
with the Earls of Arundel, Leicester, 
and Pembroke, used Ridolfy as their 
secret agent to communicate with the 
Spanish Ambassador, and prepare him 
for certain proposals, which, as coun- 
cillors, they knew were about to be 
made to him (ii. 54). All these are 
acts of extreme illegality, and prove 
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how lightly these despicable intriguers 
had come to regard their duty as 
subjects, and their oaths as coun- 
cillors. 

The progress of this conspiracy is 
traceable in these despatches with 
more clearness than we have ever had 
it in our power to do before, but they 
stop short of its final consummation. 
The despatches for the two years sub- 
sequent to those now published, will 
exhibit its miserable termination, and 
when they are before the public we 
shall hope to return to its considera- 
tion. 

The space we can devote to these 
volumes is quite insufficient to exhibit 
the nature of their contents with any- 
thing like the fulness we could desire ; 
and the attention we have given to the 
Norfolk and Ridolfy conspiracy, has 
put it out of our power to go into de- 
tail upon any other subject. We 
would point out, however, that there 
is here a great deal of matter relating 
to that subject of never failing inter- 
est, the detention of Mary Queen of 
Scots ; and, amongst other things, an 
explanation of the cession of her 
rights to the English throne said to 
have been made to the Duke of An- 
jou. The existence of a surrender 
of this description having been ru- 
moured, the English Court called for 
an explanation, whereupon Mary, the 
Duke of Anjou, Charles IX. and se- 
veral other persons, made declarations 
that no such surrender had ever been 
made. It now turns out that a ces- 
sion was made, not, however, to the 
Duke of Anjou, but to Henry II., and 
his successors in the throne of France. 
This very curious point is fully made 
out by the documents inserted in vol. 
i. 423-435. 

There are here also many illustrations 
ofthe personal character of Elizabeth; 
and some glances at the familiarities 
to which she admitted the Earl of 
Leicester. We learn that the Duke of 
Norfolk remonstrated with Leicester 
on account of his indecorous con- 
duct towards the Queen, and ad- 
vised him to marry her, promising him 
his assistance if he could gain her con- 
sent. (ii. 120-1.) 

There is also an important disclo- 
sure of the intrigues of the French and 
Spanish Ambassadors with the Nor- 
thern rebels in 1569. There is no 
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doubt that they had direct promises of 
assistance from the Low Countries, both 
in money and with men; but when 
they had risen, the Spanish Ambassador 
withheld the stipulated advances unless 
the rebels would consent to a mar- 
riage between Mary Queen of Scots 
and Don John. The French Ambas- 
sador, on the other hand, advised them 
to adhere to the intended marriage 
with the Duke of Norfolk ; and whilst 
this point was being determined, the 
rebels failed in their attempt to release 
Mary, dissension crept into their camp, 
the Queen’s troops advanced upon 
them, and the bubble burst ; that result 
belongs, however, to the next volume 
of this work. (ii. 421-4.) 

Carte is the only English historian 
who has used these despatches, and he 
not always accurately. (i. xlij.) There 
can be no doubt of their value as ge- 
nuine historical materials, and the pre- 
sent edition is one deserving the sup- 
port of the public. There is a useful 
introduction, and some notes, the ge- 
neral accuracy of which, considering 
that the work is edited at Paris, and 
we presume by a French scholar, is 
very creditable to the editor’s ac- 
quaintance with English History. 


—— 


Chapters on Early English Literature. 
By J. H. Hippesley, Esq. 

THOUGH the author of this work, 
with that modesty which is generally an 
accompaniment of merit, professes that 
his design is to select from well-known 
works some of the most material 
topics on the subject of literary his- 
tory; yet, in truth, there is through- 
out the volume much knowledge, cor- 
rect and tasteful criticism, and famili- 
arity with the subject, displayed. We 
do not know a better introduction to 
the study of our old poets, or one that 
may be of more use, as leading the 
way to the elaborate and curious dis- 
quisitions of Warton and other critics. 
The main feature, the principal figure 
in the work, is the character of Chau- 


‘cer; which is drawn and illustrated 


with very competent knowledge, and 
without any bias or favourite theory, 
in which those who have approached 
the same subject are so apt to indulge; 
very much, no doubt, to the satisfying 
their own vanity, but not so much to 
the reader’s edification. Chaucer is 
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well worth the attention of the critic, 
the antiquary, and the poet; for he is 
not only what he has so often been 
called, the morning-star of English 
poetry, but there is in him that which 
is not to be found in any preceding or 
contemporary poet in any modern lan- 
guage—a groundwork or plot of his 
great poem laid on observation of the 
various characters, human passions, 
follies, levities, e¢ cetera, of real life in 
its different grades and appearances. 
At all times and in every age, human 
character must have been a prevailing 
subject of human observation; but to 
draw that out from the recesses of 
private life and oral communication ; 
to leave without regret those favourite 
topics which had so long enchained 
the muse amid the enchanted bowers 
of fairy land,—to give up ‘‘ wars and 
faithful loves,” and princely dames 
and puissant knights, and to descend 
to the hostelry and the mill, to the 
hall of justice and the rural grange for 
his characters; to place them in such 
dramatic lights, to pourtray them with 
so faithful and inimitable a touch, to 
mix his grave and gay, his morality 
and his merriment, so judiciously as 
to produce a poem whose colours are 
as light and fresh as when they were 
first laid on, and which is read with- 
out the drawback which commonly 
attends the poetry of our older bards, 
viz. a feeling that one must wade 
through a large mass of unentertain- 
ing verbiage, to select a few happier 
specimens of eloquence; this is the 
distinctive mark of superior genius. 
He who is wearied with the allegories 
of Spenser, or is disgusted with the 
eccentric flights of Ariosto, or cannot 
sympathise in the artificial and elabo- 
rate crises of the romantic fable, will 
delight in the fresh pictures of social 
life and manners which Chaucer has 
so felicitously drawn from the pure 
realities of truth and nature. 

Chaucer certainly cannot be placed 
on an equality with those mighty 
masters of song who have accom- 
panied the awful career of human pas- 
sions through the various scenes of 
well-constructed fable, and produced 
the most powerful and lasting sym- 
pathies in the breast of the enraptured 
reader, by the skilfulness of the de- 
velopement, and the gradual but cer- 
tain fulfilment of the mighty destinies 
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which seem more terrible by delay. He 
had not the height of genius whichcould 
have produced an CEdipus ora Hamlet ; 
perhaps neither society in his time, 
nor the sphere of his knowledge, af- 
forded him materials of which such 
characters could be formed ; but, with 
such exception, we know not* why 
Chaucer should not retain the very 
foremost and most honoured rank 
among the brotherhood of poets. To 
illustrate his works has been Mr. Hip- 
pesley’s object, which, as we have said, 
he has well pursued. We shall observe 
by way of criticism, that his praise of 
Whitaker’s edition of Piers Plowman 
is egregiously wide of the mark (p. 22), 
for Whitaker neither knew how to 
edit his author, nor did he understand 
his language ; secondly (p. 170), Bury 
St. Edmund’s is not in the same county 
as the shrine of Walsingham, nor does 
the author appear to us to do justice 
to the highly curious, interesting, and, 
in many parts, very poetical produc- 
tions of Skelton, of whom we hope soon 
to see an edition which will remove 
the dross and dirt that deface the 
genuine text of the poet, and be worthy 
of the high reputation and extensive 
learning of the editor. 
The Fatalist, an Epic; with the Broken 
Heart, and other Poems. By R. T. 
Kinnaird. 


THE author describes himself as 
“fone of the Centaurs of society, half 
artist, half mechanic, yclept an en- 
graver,” and mentions that he served 
an apprenticeship of seven years to a 
sordid and bulky tyrant. But he ob- 
serves that, notwithstanding his pro- 
fession, he was not born an engraver ; 
but at an early age, he was thrown 
out of Apollo’s chariot, and has been 
subjected ever since to Vulcanian la- 
bour. Mr. Kinnaird, however, possesses 
not only the attributes of Vulcan and 
Apollo, but also of Mars; for he thus 
addresses his critics :— 


‘¢ And now, ye critics, what shall I say 


to you? Why simply—nothing; for I 
know that, like Macduff, ye will ‘ lay on,’ 
and damn your brethren if they cry 
‘Enough! Therefore I say, Lay on! 
and,— 
We'll bear it like a man at arms 

Who sees the enemy shoot him dead. 


Therefore I say, Charge in God’s name, 
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if you dare! Remember Kirke White 
and Keats, ye blood-hounds of literature. 
I am Douglas! and my war-cry is,— 
‘ Milton and Myself!’ Charge, again I 
say !’’ 

Doubtless our readers would be 
anxious to know something of the 
person and character of so tremendous 
and valiant a Centaur—this Colossus 
of engravers,—this hero who spits 
us critics on his sword like larks. 
We figure to ourselves a ‘son of 
Anak,’ a giant supping on tigers 
stuffed with tenpenny nails, and gulp- 
ing down pails of gunpowder and 
brandy ; when lo! as we get into the 
bowels of the Epic, we find the au- 
thor painting his own portrait for the 
public, in anticipation of the speedy 
and universal demand for it. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. KINNAIRD, 
by himself. 
* But come—the portrait of myself— 
A pen and ink sketch it shall be ; 
And if at all you doubt my words, 
Of my own friends inquire ye. 
Oh! long, long, long, laughably long! 
And oh! how thin—body and mind ; 
Nature’s immortal joke am I, 
A very pun among mankind. 


Hair of two colours—on my neck 
A galaxy of marks is found ; 

Hence so ill-starr’d my life, perhaps— 
If so, how my ill stars abound. 


My face, my face, my countenance 
Is a dark face of gather’d glooms, 
Save when a scarce discover’d smile 
Darkly my mournful face illumes. 
* * * * 


Cruel, cold-blooded-looking eyes, 
Silent as death ; in vain you’d seek 
For anything by them express’d— 
I never suffer them to speak. 
They ’re grey like ice—like jailor’s eyes 
O’er some wretched frenzied female, 
With whom remorseless tears and cries 
From the lorn wretch no ways avail. 
My mouth is like the mouth of Mars, 
Full of defiance: ever clench’d 
My lips appear—they ne’er were by 
The strongest feelings open wrench’d. 
Such is my phalanx of a face, 
And such a warrior look is mine ; 
Not utterly uncomely yet, 
For ’tis the human face divine,” &c. 


Though Nature thus seems a stern 
step-mother, the dauntless Centaur 
never complained of the injustice, or 
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cast an imploring look ; for who dares 
say so? 


‘Hast thou? 
word, 
Look not the look that seems to say 
Thou hast; for, by the light of Heaven—— 
Tush —I am wrong—none will say 
‘ yea.’ ” 


Liar! breathe not that 


At length, having demolished the 
critics, who are assuredly Satan’s 
imps, the Centaur Kinnaird ends by 
defying the Arch-fiend himself, and 
the Epic ends in repeated flashes of 
sulphureous lightning, in which Mr. 
K. is seen waving his arm, and shout- 
ing victory. 

“Hal it was fancy—nothing more : 

No naked sword is in my hand. 

Twas one of Hell’s dark damned hints ! 

Satan—I scorn thy proffer’d hand!” 


The Satires and Epistles of Horace 
interpreted. By David Hunter, esq. 


WE subjoin Epistle XV. as a speci- 
men. 


“« Dear Vala, tell us, and we will believe 

As oracles the tidings we receive, 

How Velia’s writers are, Salernian clime, 

Inhabitants and roads.—The leech sublime, 

Musa, commands me Baie to forego, 

And Baia’s people hate me, doing so : 

Averse, that in mid winter I should deem 

It healthy bathing in a frozen stream. 

Now every patient but the nervous moves 

From Baia’s sulphur baths and myrtle 
groves ; 

The village sadly views the crowding band 

Of such returning to a colder land. 

To Clusium’s bath the invalids repair, 

And woo the freshness of the waters there. 

My destination changed, rider and horse 

Must pass each well-known inn upon the 
course. 

Where would you go? the rider then 
would say ; 

For not to Baia do we take our way. 

As oft he turns the restive horse’s head, 

Whose will, refuted, by the bit is led, 

Now answer me these questions—which 
may eat, 

Of these great people, in a year, most 
wheat ? [know. 

Drink they rain water? for I wish to 

Or have they springs which fresh and 
lucid flow ? 

Their wines, if good or bad, I leave to you: 

The humblest beverage at home will do. 

But by the sea-side never let me dine 

Without a flask of racy, foreign wine, 

That head and heart with confideuce may 
glow, 
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That, tuned to love, my tongue may ever 
flow [mend 
With sprightly. conversation,—and com- 
My duty to my fair Lucanian friend. 
Which land most hares produces, which 
most boars ? [shores. 
Which are for fish esteem’d the richer 
That home returning, sleek and plump of 
face, 
I may do honour to the beauteous place. 
Menius, when his inheritance was gone, 
A wit in other people’s houses shone. 
The vagrant jester, with no certain home, 
To friend or foe would for a dinner 
roam. [strike 
Savage with hunger, he would taunting 
With sharp invective friend and foe alike. 
The shambles’ ruin and ingulfing grave, 
For all his gains he to his belly gave, 
When he, with misers dining, is unable 
To satisfy his appetite at table, 
He calls for tripe—of the repulsive meat 
Eating as much as three huge bears could 
eat: 
Then, closing with a moral precept, saith, 
‘ Let gluttons die an ignominious death |’ 
But the same man, obtaining better fare, 
When he has left the savoury dishes bare, 
Exclaims,—‘ I wonder not that men eat up 
Their fortunes,—for what true delight to 
sup 
On a fat thrush, or liver large of size !’ 
I think so too!—for though I cheerful 
prize [endure, 
Life’s present gifts, and hardships can 
If luxuries are set before me, ‘ Sure 
No man, I say, deserves the name of great, 
Who has not wealth and a superb estate.’ ” 
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THERE is something extremely 
cheering to all lovers of English his- 
tory in the progress of the active 
Society from whom this work has 
emanated. Twelve months ago what 
they have done would have been de- 
clared to be impossible. Any man 
who had then dared to predict that 
a Society not proposing to answer any 
temporary end, or serve any party 
purpose, but simply desiring to rescue 
some relics of English history and 
literature from the clutches of Time, 

Gmnt. Mae. Vor. XI. 
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would, in less than twelve months, 
number more thaneight hundred mem- 
bers; and, in return for a subscrip- 
tion of a single sovereign, would pre- 
sent each of its members with eight 
hundred pages of letter press ;—any 
one who had ventured upon such a 
prediction would have been laughed at 
as a mere visionary. And yet all this 
has come to pass, or is in a fair way 
of doing so. The Society now num- 
bers more than eight hundred and 
twenty members ; the book under con- 
sideration is the fourth of the present 
year; and we are told that we may 
expect a fifth, of a very amusing cha- 
racter, to be edited by Mr. Thoms, 
the Secretary. When we add that the 
books are well printed, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, and that not 
one penny of the funds of the Society 
has been expended in advertising, we 
think we are justified in saying that 
these are results which ought to cheer 
every one who desires to make him- 
self acquainted with the actions, man- 
ners, or opinions of those whose blood 
runs through his veins, and to whom 
we are indebted for a country rich in 
freedom and a literature glittering with 
great names. 

None of the publications of the 
Society, nor indeed any publication 
that we have met with for some time 
past, gives us a nearer view of the 
state of society amongst our ancestors 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
than the book before us. The Plump- 
tons, as appears from Mr. Stapleton’s 
ample memoir, were an ancient York- 
shire family, of the knightly rank, pos- 
sessed of considerable estates, and 
holders of honourable offices connected 
with the Forest and Castle of Knares- 
borough. Mr. Stapleton has traced 
them back to the reign of Henry I. 
and has shewn, by an interesting ex- 
tract from Benedict Abbas, that one 
of them —a certain Gilbert de Plum- 
ton—acquired a melancholy notoriety 
in the reign of Henry II. by means 
of a love affair conducted in a manner 
which was considered rather irregular 
even in those rough days. This bold 
young gentleman was accused of 
having, in the night time, broke 
through six doors in the dwelling of 
Roger de Guilevast, and of having 
taken thence a hunting ay) head- 
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stall, and—Roger’s daughter. Un- 
luckily for Gilbert,—‘ the course of 
true love never does run smooth ’—the 
celebrated Ranulf de Glanville, the 
King’s Justiciary, had fixed his eye 
upon this young lady as a wife fora 
friend of his, and, in revenge for his 
and his friend’s disappointment, pro- 
secuted the over-ardent Gilbert with 
all the power of the law. The mercy 
which was exiled from the breast of 
the crafty lawyer, fortunately found 
refuge in that of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who, regarding the youth’s 
mode of courtship with more lenient 
eyes, determined to rescue him even 
from under the gallows. Already were 
his hands bound behind his back, a 
green band was tied over his eyes, an 
iron chain was fastened round his 
neck, the executioners were on the 
point of hoisting him, when the 
Bishop reminded them that it was 
Sunday, and, working upon their fears, 
obtained a respite until the morrow. 
The time gained was turned to Gil- 
bert’s advantage, love got the better of 
law, Roger’s daughter’s husband was 
restored to her, and lived ‘ a prosper- 
ous gentleman’ for many years there- 
after. 

It was no doubt from this worthy, 
although Mr. Stapleton does not make 
it exactly appear how, that Sir Wil- 
liam Plumpton, with whose corres- 
pondence this collection of letters 
opens, was descended. Cunning, liti- 
gious, unprincipled, given to practices 
‘not worshipful,’ he inherited also the 
irregular notions of Master Gilbert 
upon the subject of matrimony. But 
in this case there was no kind Bishop 
of Worcester, entering the lists at all 
hazards on his behalf; the church was 
his enemy, and one of its officers even 
went so far as to cite him into the 
Ecclesiastical Court for having an un- 
lawful intimacy with one Joan Win- 
tringham, ‘to the great peril of his 
soul and grievous scandal of all the 
faithful.’ (p. Ixxiii.) Sir William, 
amongst his other qualifications, was 
a good hand at getting up a case, and 
accordingly, he produced a witness 
who proved that ‘about eleven years 
before,’ Sir William, being then bound 
on an expedition into Scotland, de- 
clared to him that Joan was his mar- 
ried wife. That evidence not being 
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considered quite sufficient, Sir Wil- 
liam afterwards brought forward the 
further testimony of Richard Clerk, 
parish clerk of Knaresborough, who 
deposed, ‘that on a certain friday, 
which exactly he does not remember, 
between the feasts of Easter and Pen- 
tecoste, about one and twenty years 
ago, in the parish church of Knares- 
borough, was solempnized a marriage 
between the said Sir William and 
Joan.’ (p. lxxvi.) Upon being further 
questioned, he said, it was very early 
in the morning, and that Sir William 
and Joan standing at the door of 
the chancel of the said church, 
John Brown, then the Vicar, came 
from the high altar, in his vestments, 
and solemnized the marriage, ‘the 
said Sir William taking the said Joan 
with his right hand, and repeating 
after the Vicar, ‘ Here I take the Jhen- 
nett to my wedded wife, to hold and to 
have, att bed and att bord, for faren or 
lather, for better for warse, in sicknesse 
and in hele, to dede [death] us depart, 
and thereto I plight the my trouth,’ and 
the said Joan making the like re- 
sponse incessantly to the said Sir 
William. He added, that ‘the said 
Vicar, having concluded the ceremony 
in the usual form, said the mass of the 
Holy Trinity, in alow voice; and that 
Sir William was clad in a garment of 
green checkery, and Joan in one of a 
red colour.’ Another witness deposed 
that Joan had on a grey hood, and 
that the marriage was celebrated be- 
fore sun-rise. 

Upon these very satisfactory testi- 
monies the marriage was established, 
but great were the evils which sprang 
from it. A long litigation between 
the children of a former wife and a 
favourite son of the second marriage, 
although settled for a time by an 
award of Richard III., revived under 
the fostering influence of the cele- 
brated Empson, and went nigh to ruin 
the descendants of Joan. Many in- 
teresting letters exhibit the progress of 
this law-suit, the unjust means by 
which Empson partly gained his end, 
the violent measures resorted to in de- 
fence, and, afterwards, to keep pos- 
session of the lands which the judg- 
ment of the law had awarded to the 
claimants, Sir Robert’s suing person- 
ally to the King for relief, his felling 
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timber, and borrowing money, to 
brace the sinews of law, and supply 
the place of the rent which his tenants 
refused to pay. At length, when every 
thing seemed well nigh lost, Henry 
VIII. came to the throne, Empson 
was beheaded, and a compromise was 
effected with the claimants. Sir Ro- 
bert had then to battle with his cre- 
ditors; they threw him into gaol, but 
again a compromise was effected, and 
family arrangements were made with 
a view to the liquidation of his debts. 

After another century, the reviving 
fortunes of the house were again cast 
down by the Civil War between 
Charles and his Parliament, in which 
Sir Edward Plumpton ‘“‘ with — the 
zealous loyalty of so many Catholic 
families embarked his life and fortune.” 
(p. cxxxvii.) 

From that time the fall of the fami- 
ly was rapid. In the middle of the 
last century the estates were sold to 
an ancestor of the present Earl of 
Harewood; Plumpton Tower, their 
ancient fortalice, was levelled with the 
ground ; and the family became ex- 
tinct. 

Such ‘in little ’ is the history of the 
house whose various fortunes are mi- 
nutely traced with accuracy and re- 
search by Mr. Stapleton. Now turn 
we to the Letters, which illustrate 
scenes and manners often singularly 
at variance with our present notions. 
Witness the following, which is a pro- 
posal for an appointment by an arbi- 
trator, to whom, jointly with another 
person, the hearing and determination 
of a dispute were to be referred. It 
will be observed that it is addressed 
to a “‘ reverent’ knight, who was cer- 
tainly no ecclesiastic, and the same 
form is used upon other occasions— 
does not this illustrate Shakspeare’s 
“most potent, grave, and reverend 
seigniors ?”’ 

“To my right honnorable and reverent 
Coussin Sir William Plompton, knight.— 
Right worshipfull and reverent Coussin, 
after dew and hartyly recommendations, 
—Be the advise of my master, Sir John 
Markham, Chiefe Justice, I comonde 
with Henry Pearpointe, Esquire, for the 
variance that is betwixt you and him, and 
he is agred, if it please you, to put 
all thing that is in variance betwixt 
you and him in the said Sir John and me; 
and if ye will doe the same, we for the 
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ease of you both, and the rest of the con- 
try, will take the matter upon us, and 
we will apoynt you both; and apoynte 
you to be at Notinggam upon the Mondey 
next after Low Sunday next coming at 
even, you to be lodged theare, upon the 
long Row in the Satterday market, at 
your pleasure, and the said Henry against 
St. Mary kirke, and every of you not to 
excede xij persons, and ye and every of 
your persons to be single arrayd, and in 
noe other forme, and the place of metting 
for you and us to be at St. Petter kirke ; 
and if this please you, I trust to God the 
matter in variance betwixt you and him 
shall take good conclusion ° 
The day of your trety shal bee at Noting- 
ham upon the tewsday next after Low 
Sunday betimes, and my said master and 
I shal so behave us betwix you, that yf 
you both wil bee reuled by reason, ye 
shal both bee well eased, with the grace 
of God, which keep youever. Written at 
Midlton, the eight day of January. 
Your poor Cosin, Ricuarp BincHaM, 
knt.’’ (p. 3.) 


But the following is more in ac- 
cordance with the hereditary disposi- 
tion of the Plumptons, and the in- 
trigue with which it is connected is 
really singular. The writer, a legal 
practitioner of some description, who 
was used by Sir Robert Plompton as 
a solicitor of his causes, seems to 
have been a penniless vagabond, ex- 
tremely anxious to mend his fortunes 
by a marriage, and not at all scrupu- 
lous as to the means by which it 
might be brought about. 


‘«'To my master, Sir Robert Plompton, 
kt.—In my humble and most hartyest 
wyse I recomend me unto your good 
mastership, and to my singuler good lady. 
Sir, yt is so that certaine lovers and 
frinds of myne in London hath brought 
me unto the sight of a gentlewoman, a 
wedow of the age of xl yeres and more, 
and of good substance ; first, she is goodly 
and beautyfull, womanly and wyse, as 
ever I knew any, none other dispraysed : of 
a good stocke and worshipful. Hir name 
is Agnes. She hathin charg but one gen- 
tlewoman to hir daughter, of xii yer age. 
She hath xx mare of good land within 
iij myle of London, and a ryall maner 
buylded therupon, to give or sell at hir 
pleasure. She hath in coyne in old no- 
bles, cli—in ryals, c!\—in debts, xl“—in 
plate, cx'', with other goods of great va- 
lour; she is called worth m!' beside hir 
land. Sir, I am bold upon yor good 
mastership, as I have ever bene; and if 
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yt please God and you that this matter 
take effect, I shalbe able to deserve 
althings done and past. She and I are 
agreed in our mynd, and all one; but hir 
friends that she is ruled by, desireth of 
me xx marke jointor more then my lands 
come too; and thus J answered them, 
saying, ‘ that your mastership is so good 
master to me, that ye gave to my other 
wyfe xii marke for hir joyntor in Stodley 
Roger, and now, that it wyll please your 
sayd mastership to indue this woman in 
some lordship of yours of xx marke duryng 
hir lyfe, such as they shalbe pleased with : 
and for this my sayd frinds offer to be 
bound en in m',’ Sir, uppon this they 
intend to know your plesure and mynd 
prevely, I not knowing; wherefore, I 
humbly besech your good mastership, as 
my especyall trust is and ever hath bene 
above all earthly creatures, now for my 
great promotion and hart’s desire, to 
answer to your plesure, and my wele and 
poore honesty; and I trust, or yt come 
to pase, to put you suertie to be discharg- 
ed without any charg ; for now, your good 
and discret answere may be my making. 
For, and she and I fortune by God and 
your meanes togyther, our too goods and 
substance wyll make me able to doe you 
good service, the which good service and 
I, now and at all tymes, is and shalbe 
yours, to joperde my life and them both. 
Sir, I besech your good mastership to 
wryte to me an answere in all hast possi- 
ble, and after that ye shall here more, 
with Gods grace, who preserve you and 
yours in prosperous felicyte longtyme to 
endure. Wrytten in Furnywall Inne in 
Olborn, the ij day of March, 1496.—Your 
humble servant, Ep. Pompton.” (p.123.) 


Not having received any answer to 
this modest request, he writes again a 
week afterwards as follows :— 


“To my singuler good master, Sir 
Robart Plompton, Kt.—In my right 
humble wyse I recomende me unto your 
good mastership, and to my singuler good 
lady, your wyfe ; and wher it hath pleased 
Almighty Jesu of his grace, by meanes 
of my lovers and frinds, to bryng me to 
the sight and acquaintance of a gentle- 
woman in London, whose name is Agnes, 
late wyfe of Robert Drayate, gentilman, 
who is a woman that God hath endued 
with great grace and vertue. She is wyse 
and goodly, and of great substance, and 
able for a better man than Iam. Not- 
withstanding it pleaseth, so that I myght 
content her frinds mynds for her joyntor 
of xx marke by yere that they demand of 
me. My answare is to them, that I have 
no lands but in revercion ; and that yt 
pleaseth your good mastership to give my 
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last wyfe xii marke by yeare out of your 
lands, and my especyall trust is, that it 
will please your mastership, for my pro- 
motion, and in especyall for my hart’s 
desir and wele, that faythfull is set upon 
this sayd gentlewoman, to grant and make 
sure to hir a joynter of xx marke yerely 
over all reprises during her life. And I 
besech you so to do, and that the berer 
herof may be certayne of your mynd in 
the premysses, and also answere to them 
by your wrytting of the same. This don, 
incontinent after Easter I trust in Jesu 
to fynish this matter; for they demaund 
of me certayne lands and goods, as more 
at large appereth within a byll here in- 
closed, the which I observed in every 
poynt to th accomplishment of ther plea- 
sures. Sir, you know I have no lands, 
nor lyving in substaunce, but onely of 
you; and this hapen, I shall be more 
able to do your mastership service. From 
London, in my sayd master lodging, the x 
of March, 1496.—Your humble servant, 
Ep. Prompton.’”’ (p. 124.) 


The friends of the lady having de- 
termined to visit Sir Robert, and ob- 
tain his answer from himself, the cun- 
ning suitor prepared him for the in- 
terview by a letter from which the fol- 
lowing are extracts. It will be seen 
that he directly invites his patron to 
be party to a gross frand, and to tell 
all sorts of lies for him, and especially 
urges upon my good lady, to ‘‘ make 
the messenger good cheer.’’—The mean- 
ing of which, according to the custom 
of our ancestors, it is not difficult to 
guess. 


‘* Sir, I besech you after your most 
discret mynd and wysdome to answere 
this messenger, that shal com to you for 
this jointor of xx marke, both in words 
and in your wrytting, so that yt be to 
your honour, my poor honestie and truth, 
and making in this world ; for uppon that 
answere lyeth my great wele, and if yt 
were otherwise, my utter undoing for 
ever, the which God forbyde. Y¢ shall 
cost your mastership no peny more, nor 
charge to you; for if your master ship say 
to him that ye are content, and will grant 
and make to him this joyntor incontinent 
after our marriage, when we two shall 
come to you, and so shew yt lovingly to 
the sayd messenger, and in your wrytting 
to them agayne, then all is done: for 
when Iam marayed to her, thes men that 
now are counsellers, shall bere but little 
rome. And therfore, this is a matter of 
no charg, and to me great promotion all 
maner of ways. She is amyable and good, 
with great wysdome and womanhead, and 
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worth in land yerly xx marke and more 
to you [use] at hir wyll, the which, I 
trust in God, shalbe loving for you and 
yours in tyme to come for ever. Also in 
gold and silver, coyned and uncoyned, 
pi, I think veryly, as I perceyve by hir. 
Beside hir lands, in all she is worth mli 
marke and more. She hath refused for 
my sake many worshipfull men and great 
lands ; some of them hath offered to hir 
x] joyntor within London : notwithstand- 
ing, she is to me singuler good mystres, 
as after this your mastership shall know. 
This same day she gave to mea chayne of 
gold, with a crosse set with a ruby and 
pearles, worth xx'iand more. And be- 
cause that ther messenger shall bryng 
my letter with him that they se, for I 
clossed yt afore, to show your mastership 
my mynd, I besech your mastership to 
cause him that shall come with these let- 
ters from my mistres and hir coun- 
sellers, to have good chere, [and 
that I trust to deserve,] and to send to 
me a bill by the same, as yt shall 

Also I besech your 
mastership to shew that sayd messinger, 
that ye had no word from me this vi 
weke, and no man in your place to know 
Srom whence this berer come, lest that 
ther messinger shold understand of my 
sending. Please yt your mastership to 
give credence unto this berer, and let him 
departe or the other man come with the 
letters ; and all such service as yt plesith 
you to comand me, yt shalbe done, with 
God’s grace, who evermore preserve you 
and yours in health and honour. 

‘“‘T humbly pray your mastership to 
cause the messinger to speake with my 
Lady, and if hir ladyship wold send by 
him a token to my master [mistress], yt 
shall avale hir another of xx tymes the 
valor. Now, and my good lady wold of 
hir great gentleness and noble mynd send 
a token, as is within wrytten, I cold never 
deserve yt to hir, for yt shold be to me 
great honesty, and the greatest that ever 
I had; for by your mastership and hir, I 
am put to more worship than ever I shold 
have comyn to. Sir, as I wrote in, I was 
purposed to have sent a fellow of myne to 
your mastership, but now I send this my 
wrytting by Preston, servant with my 
master Gascoyne. Pleaseth your master- 
ship to kepe this byll, and whatsoever you 
doe for me in word, cost, and wrytting, yt 
shalbe mine, when we be maryed, to re- 
lesse and unbynd; and so I will. Sir, I 
besech you, pray my lady to make the 
messinger that shall come from my mys- 
tres good chere. I know not as yet who 
shall come, but as I am informed a geutil- 
man of Clementts Inne. I besech your 
mastership and my good lady both, to 
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take no displeasure with my simple wrytt- 
ing this tyme, for my mynd is set so 
much otherwyse, that I cannot perfictly 
do my duty. Our Lord preserve you. 
Your servant, Epw. PLompeton.” (p. 
128.) 


The following is of a very different 
character. The Plumptons were in 
the midst of their litigation with Emp- 
son when the following letter was ad- 
dressed to them by a female relative. 
Its admirable feeling and piety renders 
it worthy the attention of ladies of the 
present day. 


‘“‘To the right worshipfull my full 
singuler good master, Sir Robert Plump- 
ton, knight, this letter be delivered in 
hast.—Right reverent and worshipfull and 
my singler gud master, in the most hum- 
ble and lowly manner that I can, I recom- 
mend me unto you, and unto my gud 
lady your wyfe, desiryng to have know- 
ledg of your prosperous helth, worship, 
and welfayre, which I besech Almyghty 
Jesus long to contynue to his pleasure, 
and your most comforth. Hartely be- 
seching the gud Lord that redemed me 
and all mankind upon the holy crosse, 
that he will of his benigne mercy vouch- 
safe to be your helper, and give you 
power to resist and withstand the utter 
and malicious enmity and false craft of 
Mr. Empson, and such others your ad- 
versaries ; which, as all the great parte of 
England knoweth, hath done to you and 
yours the most injury and wrong, that 
ever was done, or wrought, to any man of 
worship in this land of peace. And non 
more sory therfore, then I myselfe is. If 
it were, or myght be in my poore power 
to remedy the matter, or any parcell of 
the matter, in any manner, condition, or 
dede, and whereas I may doe no more, 
my dayly prayers shalbe, and have bene, 
ever redy, with the grace of Jesu.” (p. 
162.) 


Nor was this high tone of religious 
feeling confined to the females of the 
period to which these letters relate. 
The following is one of two letters 
which, in our estimation, are singu- 


larly valuable and beautiful. The 
writer, being in London when the 
Bible was first promulgated ‘‘ in the 
vulgar tongue,”” had not merely for- 
warded copies of it—or at any event 
of the New Testament—to his parents, 
but had given himself to its study. 
The result may be anticipated, and 
was communicated to his ‘right 
worshipfull mother,” in a letter which 
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breathes the spirit of the martyrs. It 
is unfortunately imperfect. 


‘*T desire you, moste deare mother, 
that ye will take heede to the teachinge of 
the Gospell, for it is the thinge that all 
wee must live by: for Christe lefte it that 
we shoulde altogether rule our livinge 
thereby, or els we cannot be in favour 
with God. Wherefore, I woulde desire 
you for the love of God, that you woulde 
reade the Newe Testament, which is the 
treue Gospell of God, spoken by the Holy 
Ghoste. Wherefore, doubte not of it, 
dearly beloved mother in the Lorde, I 
write not this to bringe you into anie 
heresies, but to teache you the cleare light 
of Goddes doctrine. Wherefore, I will 
never write nothinge to you, nor saye 
nothinge to you, concerninge the Scrip- 
tures, but will dye in the quarrel. Mo- 
ther, you have muche to thanke God that 
it woulde please him to geve you licence to 
live untill this time, for the Gospell of 
Christe was never so trewly preached as it 
is nowe, wherefore I praye to God that he 
will give you grace to have knowledge of 
his Scriptures. Ye shall here perceive 
what the profession of our Baptisme is, 
which profession we muste have written 
in our hartes. Which profession standeth 
in twoe thinges; the one is the know- 
ledge of the lawe of God, understandinge 
it spiritually as Christ expoundeth it, 
Math. v. vi. and vit. chapters ; so that 
the roote and life of all lawes is this, 
Love thy Lorde God with all thy harte, 
all thy soule, all thy mighte, and all thy 
power, and thy neighboure as thy selfe, 
for Christes sake. And love onely is the 
fulfillinge of the lawe, as saithe St. Paule, 
and that whatsoever we doe and not of 
that love, that same fulfilleth not the lawe 
in the sighte of God. And what the lawe 
doth meane ye shall finde in the prologue 
to the Rom: in my fathers booke, called 
the Newe Testament. I write unto you 
because that I knowe you have a fervent 
...... andhis lawes.”’. . . (p. 233.) 

Our next extracts shall be from the 
letters of Sir Henry Savill, an admira- 
ble specimen of ‘‘ the fine old English 
gentleman,”’ who “ kept an old house 
at a bountiful rate,” with a huntsman, 
a falconer, a kennel of hounds, and 
all the other appliances and means of 
a jovial country life. Nothing can be 
moreenticing than hisinvitation, which 
we have put in italics. 

“*To my Cossin Plompton of Plompton, 
this be delivered.—Cossen Plompton, I 
recomend me to you, and as I perceive 
by my son Robart servant, ye say ye will 
come over and hunt with me; and it 
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please you so do to, ye shall be as hertyly 
welcome as any man that cam heare of a 
good space. Ye shail se your arrow fly 
and your grayhound run, and all those 
that comes with you, winter and somer, 
when it please you to come, as long as I 

i When ye intend to come, 
let me know what time, or els ye may 
hape neither to have me then nor my son 
at home ; but my wife ye shal be sur to 
find, and she will send som with you that 
shall let you se both rid and fallow, if ye 
will take the paine. I have killed a hind 
or two of late, and they ar very fatt this 
yeare, both in the woods at Tankersley 
and in my gardin at Thornehill. Ithinke 
ye weare never yet in no ground of mine, 
and I never saye no mannaye. Therfore, 
the faut is in you and not in me; ye may 
amend the faut when it please you. The 
cause of my sending of my servant at this 
time, is this; he informes me that in your 
countrie thear is a man that can kill otters 
very well ; wherfore, I have sent him to 
git him to me for a weke. I assure you, 
they do me exceeding much harme at di- 
vers places, and especiall at Woodkirk and 
Thornhill, and lyes in small becks. My 
folks se them daly, and I cannot kill 
them ; my hounds be not used to them.— 
From Sothill, the 8 of November. By 
your assured kinsman, Henry SAvILL, 
knt.”” (p. 247.) 

There is a postscript containing 
news from court, but we prefer adding 
another of the hearty letters of this 
Yorkshire Nimrod, with which we 
must draw our extracts to a close. 


‘*Cossin Plompton, I hartely recom- 
mend me unto you. The cause of my 
wryting to you is for that Roger Ramy 
said to me, he thought ye would aboute 
Low sonday be at Thornhill. Ye shall 
come to a old howse cleane downe, and as 
yet litle amended; but ye shall be very 
welcome, as I can think. I would be sory 
that ye shoold take paine, and I not at 
home when ye come. To-morrow, begg- 
ing thursday, I must of force ride to 
Taukerslay, viij miles hence, and mete 
my Lord of Shrewsburry, who will be 
theare to-morrow by ij. of the clock, and 
se a showt at a stage [a shooting at a 
stag], as my keper hath sent me wourd. 
And of monday, tewsday, and wedsday, 
theare is apoynted a great number of 
gentlemen to mette at cocxs [cock fight- 
ing] at Sheifeild, whear I intend, God 
willing, to be, and every night will lye at 
Tankerxlay ; soe it will be friday or I 
come to Thornhill, which is the xviij 
(xiiij) of May. Wherfore, I desire you 
either put of your comming to that day, 
or take so much paine to come the viij 
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myles to Tankerxlay, whear I have no 
lodging, but you shall have the best bed 
the keper haithe ; and ye shall se a polard 
or tow, both rid and falow, and se all our 
good coxs fight, ifit plese you, and se the 
maner of our cocking. Ther will be 
Lancheshire of one parte, and Derbeshire 
of another parte, and Hallomshire of the 
third parte. I perceive, your cocking 
varieth from ours, for ye lay but the 
battell, and if our battell be but x! to vii, 
thear wilbe x" to one laye, or the battell 
be ended. And whensvever ye come, I 
require you take time to hunt with me for 
one weke; bring bowes and grayhounds, 
and, at the time of the year, hownds. A 
polard is swet now, and I love it best now 
at this season; and by Whytsonday this 
year I shall have fatt bucks. And or any 
red deare be fatt, it will be July, as far as 
my experience serves. Com when ye 
will, and such as I have, ye shall se; and 
bring good stufe, for I warne you they ar 
wild about Tankerxlay and ill to cach; 
and if all fale, I have that ar tame enough. 
I make all these brages to cause you to 
com, for I never yet did se you in thease 
parts, and ye shall come no time wrong, 
fence-time then other. I have tame plenty 
yeth out; I can make you game at rid 
‘and falow, and stir no rascall. I besich 
Jesus send us merry meting. Thus hertyly 
far ye well. This Wendsday at Thorn- 
hill, the v'® of May, Anno 1546: 38 H. 
8. Your assured frind, Henry SAvILteE, 
kut.”’ (p. 251). 


Our extracts prove the value of the 
‘ work, which is, moreover, set forth 
with a variety of useful notes, a pedi- 
gree of the Plumpton family, and ex- 
tensive indexes. It is highly credit- 
able both to the Society and the Editor. 


Architectural Remains of the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. By Charles 


Folio. Part 1. 


WE have received the first number 
of Mr. Richardson’s work on Eliza- 
bethan Architecture, and are happy to 
find that the author has enlarged upon 
his original plan, by giving, in addi- 
tion to the designs of Thorpe, the 
views and details of existing examples 
of this pleasing style of decoration, 
selected from the best works of the 
period. 

It may be interesting to many to be 
informed that in the Museum founded 
by Sir John Soane, is contained a 
series of original designs by John 
Thorpe, the well-known architect of 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 


James Richardson. 
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Of the magnitude of the works of this 
master some idea may be formed from 
the fact, that there were few celebrated 
houses then erecting in which he was 
not engaged. The Soanean collection, 
Mr. Richardson informs us, contains 
“* besides, plans, and views of dwell- 
ings for the gentry and even trades- 
men, town and country mansions for 
all classes,’’ and ‘‘ plans of no less 
than five palaces erected by him for 
Elizabeth’s Ministers.” The author 
states further, that ‘‘ he has ascer- 
tained from undoubted authority, that 
Thorpe was architect to Lord Burleigh, 
and built for him the two palaces at 
Theobalds, in Hertfordshire, and Bur- 
leigh, in Northamptonshire. Besides 
the plans of both these buildings, he 
has left us the plan of Wimbledon, 
built for Sir Robert Cecil; the plans 
of Holdenby and Kirby, built for 
Lord Chancellor Hatton, in North- 
amptonshire ; and Buckhurst house in 
Sussex, built for the Earl of Dorset.” 

The value of Thorpe’s sketches will 
be duly appreciated by every student 
of ancient domestic architecture ; 
but as perspective drawings were at 
that period of the most indifferent 
kind, and the elevations and detail 
being executed in a style far different 
from that in which modern architectu- 
ral drawings are produced, it must be 
satisfactory to the subscribers to this 
work, to find that Mr. Richardson 
intends to add to the fac-similes of 
the sketches of Thorpe, a series of re- 
presentations of the best specimens of 
Elizabethan architecture still extant, to 
be drawn and engraved in the best 
style of modern art. 

The present number comprises plans 
by Thorpe of Buckhurst, Kirby, and 
Ampthill, erected under his superin- 
tendance in England, and of which 
Kirby is still in existence. In addi- 
tion, the plans of St. Germain’s and 
the Luxembourg are given, upon which 
structures it is not improbable Thorpe 
was also employed, and which, if this 
suggestion be correct, would shew 
that this architect’s fame was not con- 
fined alone to England. 

Holland house, one of Thorpe’s de- 
signs, erected by him in 1606, for Sir 
Walter Cope, is shewn in several 
plates, partly for Thorpe’s sketches, 
and partly original. The rich style 
of decoration which marks with a dis- 
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tinguishing character the architecture 
of the period intended to be illustrated, 
is finely displayed in the section of ‘‘ the 
great chamber orgiltroom,” thesumptu- 
ous embellishments of which are shewn 
to great perfection in the tinted plates 
which accompany one of the editions 
of the work. The name of the artist 
who was employed to produce this 
splendid piece of workmanship, ap- 
pears to have been Francis Cleyn, 
who was engaged largely by the 
Kings James the First and Charles 
the First, from whom he derived an 
annuity of 1001. for life. 

Charlton house, Kent, built in 1612, 
and a probable work of Thorpe, is 
another of the additional subjects. As 
this structure is familiar to most of 
our readers, it will only be necessary to 
observe that it is a fine example of the 
style, and judiciously chosen as a sub- 
ject for illustration in the present work. 

One of the most curious subjects 
which is engraved, is a design for a 
house which Thorpe intended for his 
own residence, and which idea he 
has recorded in the following not very 
elegant verses attached to it : 

** Thes 2 letters I and T, 
ioyned together as you see, 

Is ment for a dwelling house for mee, 
John Thorpe.”’ 


The plan is so whimsical, that it 
can scarcely be supposed that the ar- 
chitect had any serious design of car- 


rying it into execution. We should 
rather regard it as a fanciful idea 
put on paper, and intended to remain 
there rather than as an actual building 
intended for the purposes of residence. 
The portion of the plan which takes 
the form of the I, is intended for 
offices ; that which constitutes the T, 
is the part devoted to the principal re- 
sidence. 

There is one class of designs which 
is highly interesting, comprising the 
ornamental wooden frame buildings, 
of which so many pleasing examples 
are still in existence. The great va- 
tiety of specimens of this very pic- 
turesque class of structures must be fa- 
miliar to every admirer of the ancient 
buildings of our country. Scarcely a 
country village but displays some 
curious and interesting timber house ; 
and not only is the design and arrange- 
ment found to be pleasing, but the 
soundness of the timbers, and the 
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excellence of the construction, evince 
the care and attention which their 
architects bestowed upon them. 

Two designs in this style are en- 
graved from Thorpe, and one of them 
is so excellent a specimen, that Mr. 
Richardson has judiciously shown it 
in a perspective view, on a large scale. 
It is an elegant design, and quite in 
the style of the architecture which is 
seen in paintings of the old masters 
of the period of Thorpe. 

In addition to these views, examples 
of ceilings from the Chapel Royal, 
Sir Paul Pindar’s house, and from 
Boston Manor House, Brentford, are 
given by way of appendix. The first 
example is, perhaps, the earliest speci- 
men of the mode of ornamenting a ceil- 
ing, which arrived at so high a state 
of perfection in the buildings of the time 
of Elizabeth and James. As such, it 
is properly brought into this work, 
although its date, 1540, is rather too 
early to agree in strictness with the 
plan of the work. 

The examples from Boston Manor 
house are very elaborate; that which 
appertains to the great chamber, is 
remarkable as displaying a description 
of ornament common to almost every 
ceiling of the same period in existence, 
being relievos of the Christian or 
cardinal virtues, the seasons or the 
elements. 

The engravings are executed in li- 
thography, in a very large scale, and 
with great minuteness and accuracy. 
The principal views are surrounded 
by ornamental borders, which are 
composed of ornaments from ceilings, 
iron work, organ galleries, fire- places, 
sepulchral monuments, and other ex- 
amples of the detail of the minor fea- 
tures of the very elaborately orna- 
mented style of decoration of the 
period. 

From the mode in which the first 
number is produced, we may safely re- 
commend the work to the student of our 
ancient architecture ; and we have little 
Goubt when the plan is finished, that 
it will form a storehouse of useful in- 
formation on the style, and when we 
perceive that the rest of the buildings 
intended to be illustrated, comprise 
Bramshill, Montacute, Blickling, Bur- 
ton Agnes, Knole, Rushton,Crewe- hall, 
and Heriot’s Hospital, with numerous 
others of equal value, we feel assured 
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that the work, when completed, will re- 
compense the subscribers for their pa- 
tronage, and form one of the most 
useful work in the library of the ar- 
chitect. 


The Natural History of the Sperm 
Whale. By Thomas Beale, Surgeon. 
THERE are, perhaps, few subjects 

in natural history to which greater in- 

terest has been attached than the ha- 
bits, instincts, and capture of the 
whale. From our earliest youth to the 
present moment we have always read 
with intense eagerness any facts re- 
lating to this stupendous animal, and 
at the same time have regretted that 
we have not had more details from 
those whose avocations lead them to 
the haunts and capture of it. Every 
minute particular respecting its ap- 
pearance when reposing on the surface 
of the water, its efforts to escape when 
struck by the harpooner, the time it 
takes to destroy it, and the dangers to 
which its pursuers are exposed, must 
always create an interest of no com- 
mon kind. The power of man over 
the animal creation, his energies and 
his enterprizes, are seldom more power- 
fully shewn than in the capture of the 
whale. While exploring the vast ocean 
in pursuit of this leviathan of the deep, 
sometimes thousands of miles distant 
from any habitable land, and exposed 
to storms and tempests, the hardy 
whaler pursues his course, in hopes of 
carrying off in triumph the profitable 
giants of the ocean. The scenes, how- 
ever, which occur during its chase and 
capture are of no ordinary kind. Mr. 
Beale tells us that, 


‘¢ Mad with the agony which the whale 
endures from the attacks made upon him, 
the infuriated ‘sea beast’ rolls over and 
over, and coils an amazing length of line 
around him ; he rears his enormous head, 
and, with wide-expanded jaws, snaps at 
everything around. He rushes at the 
boats with his head: they are propelled 
before him with vast swiftness, and some- 
times utterly destroyed. He is lanced 
again, when his pain appears more than 
he can bear; he throws himself, in his 
agony, completely out of his element ; the 
boats are violently jerked, by which one 
of the lines is snapped asunder; at the 
same time the olten-boat is upset, and its 
crew are swimming for their lives. The 
whale is now free: he passes along the 
surface with remarkable swiftness, ‘ going 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XI. 


head out ;’ but the two boats that have 
not yet ‘ fastene,’ and are fresh and free, 
now give chase. The whale becomes ex- 
hausted from the blood. which flows from 
his deep and dangerous wounds, and the 
two hundred fathoms of lines belonging to 
the overturned boat, which he is dragging 
after him through the water, checks him 
in his course ; his pursuers again overtake 
him, and another harpoon is darted, and 
buried deeply in his flesh. The men who 
were upset now right their boat without 
assistance from the others, by merely 
clinging on one side of her, by which she 
is turned over, while one of them gets in- 
side, and bales out the water rapidly with 
his hat, by which the boat is freed, and 
she is soon again seen in the chase. The 
fatal lance is at length given,—the blood 
gushes from the nostril of the unfortunate 
animal in a thick black stream, which 
stains the clear blue water of the ocean to 
a considerable distance round the scene of 
the affray. 

‘* The immense creature may now again 
endeavour to ‘sound,’ to escape from his 
unrelenting pursuers ; but it is powerless, 
—it soon rises to the surface, and passes 
slowly along until the death-pang seizes it, 
when its appearance is awful in the ex- 
treme. The whole strength of its enor- 
mous frame is set in motion for a few se- 
conds, when his convulsions throw him 
into a hundred different contortions of the 
most violent description, by which the sea 
is beaten into foam, and boats are some- 
times crushed to atoms, with their crews 
in them. But this violent action being 
soon over, the now unconscious animal 
passes swiftly along, describing in his ra- 
pid course a segment of a circle: this is 
his ‘ flurry,’ which ends in his sudden dis- 
solution. The mighty rencontre is finish- 
ed by the gigantic animal rolling over on 
its side, and floating an inanimate mass 
on the surface of the crystal deep,—a vic- 
tim to the tyranny and selfishness, as well 
as a wonderful proof of the great power, 
of the mind of man.’’ 


Mr. Beale’s account of the peculiari- 
ties and habits of the sperm-whale, its 
food and anatomy, and places of resort, 
together with the rise and progress of 
the fishery, are all highly interesting, 
and shew him to be a person of great 
observation and science. An intelli- 
gent surgeon of a South Sea whaler 
must indeed have many opportunities 
of ascertaining facts in natural history 
equally new and interesting. We are, 
consequently, indebted to Mr. Beale 
for several, and, amongst others, he 
tells us that ‘‘ all sperm + both 
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large and small, have some method of 
communicating by signals to each 
other, by which they become apprized 
of the approach of danger; and this 
they do, although the distance may be 
very considerable between them, some- 
times amounting to four, five, or even 
seven miles. The mode by which this 
is effected remains a curious secret.” 

We believe that all gregarious ani- 
mals are possessed of a power of com- 
municating to each other the approach 
of apprehended danger. We have our- 
selves witnessed it on several occa- 
sions; and whoever has read Mr. 
Scrope’s interesting work on Deer- 
stalking in Scotland, will have seen 
this fact placed beyond adoubt. It is 
the distance alone to which the whale 
is able to make his signals that creates 
any surprise in our minds; not that 
we discredit Mr. Beale’s statement, 
which we presume he makes on suffi- 
cient authority. 

The affection of the female whale for 
her young is well known; and Mr. 
Beale tells us that they are not less 
remarkable for their strong feeling of 
sociality or attachment to each other. 
He says that this is carried to so great’ 
an extent, as that one female ofa herd 
being attacked and wounded, her faith- 
ful companions will remain around her 
to the last moment, or until they are 
wounded themselves. This act of re- 
maining by a wounded companion is 
called by sailors ‘‘ heaving-to;” and 
whole ‘schools ”’ have been destroyed 
by dexterous management, when seve- 
ral ships have been in company, wholly 
from these whales possessing this re- 
markable disposition. The attachment 
appears to be reciprocal on the part of 
the young whales, which have been 
seen about the ship for hours after 
their parents have been killed. 

Mr. Beale’s remarks on the sea poly- 
phus, or onoctophus, interested us ex- 
tremely. We cannot imagine anything 
more dreadful than'that of getting with- 
in the close embraces of the arms of 
a gigantic cephalopod, as the adhesion 
of its suckers must render any efforts 
to escape ineffectual. A friend of ours 
mentioned his horror at finding a small 
one attached to one of his legs, while 
bathing in the Mediterranean, and the 
difficulty he had in extricating himself 
from it; and Sir Grenville Temple tells 
us that the horrid polypi prove at times 
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highly dangerous to bathers. He adds,. 
that a Sardinian captain, while bath- 
ing at Jerbeh, felt one of his feet in the: 
grasp of one of these animals. On 
this, with his other foot he tried to 
disengage himself; but this limb was 
immediately seized by one of the mon- 
ster’s arms. He then with his hands 
endeavoured to free himself; but these 
also, in succession, were firmly grasped 
by the polypus, and the poor man was 
shortly after found drowned, with alk 
his limbs strongly bound together by 
the arms and legs of the animal. The 
water was scarcely four feet in depth. 
In the Phil. Trans. vol. 73, mention is 
made of a whale having been killed 
that had in its mouth a tentaculum of 
the sepia octopodia nearly twenty-seven 
feet long. There are species of these 
surprising animals, such as the cala- 
maries, or “ flying squid,” which have 
the power of propelling themselves 
through the atmosphere. Mr. Beale 
says that he has seen tens of thou- 
sands of these animals dart simulta- 
neously out of the water, when pur- 
sued by albacori or dolphins, and pro- 
pel themselves head first in a horizon- 
tal direction for eighty or a hundred 
yards, assisting their progression, pro- 
bably, by a rotatory or screwing mo- 
tion of their arms or tentacles, and 
which they have the power of thus 
moving with singular velocity. Mr. 
Beale describes an interesting rencontre 
he had with a rock-squid, when he 
had landed upon the Bonin Islands in 
search of shells. He endeavoured to 
prevent its passage to the sea by press- 
ing one of its legs with its foot; but it 
quickly liberated its member. Mr. 
Beale then laid hold of one of the ten- 
tacles with his hand, and held it firm- 
ly, so that the limb appeared as if it 
would be torn asunder by their united 
strength. He then gave it a powerful 
jerk, wishing to disengage it from the 
rocks, to which it clung forcibly by its 
suckers, which it effectually resisted ; 
but the moment after, the apparently 
enraged animal lifted its head, with its 
large eyes projecting from the middle 
of its body, and letting go its hold of 
the rocks, suddenly sprang upon Mr, 
Beale’s arm, which he had previously 
bared to his shoulder for the purpose 
of thrusting it into holes of the rocks 
to discover shells, and clung with its 
suckers to it with great power, endea- 
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vouring to get its beak, which was 
then visible, between the roots of its 
arms, in a position to bite. 

Mr. Beale then describes the sensa- 
tion of horror which he felt when he 
found that this monstrous animal had 
affixed itself so firmly upon his arm. 
Its cold slimy grasp was extremely 
sickening, and he called loudly to the 
captain, who was also searching for 
shells at some distance, to come and 
release him from his disgusting assail- 
ant. He quickly arrived, and taking 
Mr. Beale down to the boat, during 
which time he was employed in keep- 
ing the beak away from his hand, re- 
leased him by destroying the animal 
with the boat-knife, when it was dis- 
engaged by portions at a time. It 
measured across its expanded arms 
about four feet, while its body was not 
larger than a large clenched hand. 


‘These creatures, from the different 
adaptation of their tentacles, and slight 
modifications of their bodies, are ca- 
pable of sailing, flying, swimming, and 
creeping on the shore, while their 
senses, if we may judge from the ela- 
borate mechanism of their organs, must 
possess corresponding acuteness and 
perfection.” 

We could pursue this, and many 
other very interesting subjects in Mr. 
Beale’s work, had we space for them. 
Amidst the trash of modern publica- 
tions, it is refreshing to meet with a 
volume which contains so much in- 
formation, and information so agree- 
ably related. There is no affectation 
or conceit ; and Mr. Beale tells us what 
he saw in a manner which many of 
our travellers would have done well if 
they had imitated. 





History of the Bastille. By R. Da- 
venport (Family Library).—Mr. Daven- 
port says, we believe with truth, that this 
volume is the only history we possess in 
English of the Bastille : and we think he 
has done justice to his subject. Owing 
to the unlimited power of the kings of 
France, the caprices of their mistresses, 
and the jealousies of their ministers, half 
the illustrious men of the kingdom, at 
some period or another, found themselves 
in a stone doublet, within the walls of 
this redoubtable fortress: and thus this 
History is a gallery of portraits of pri- 
soners, eminent generally in some way, 
for birth, or bravery, or skill; to which 
must be added an appendix of those who 
richly deserved their punishment, either 
for the enormity of their own crimes, or 
being the weak tools of their more cun- 
ning and clever employers, who, having 
sucked the orange, threw away the peel. 
The despotism of a lawless multitude, 
and the cruelty of its base and selfish 
leaders, is indeed dreadful; but it is 
short-lived, and Brissot, and Robespierre, 
and Danton soon were numbered among 
their own victims ; but the Bastille is the 
sad history, sometimes overswelling the 
margin, of an accursed and more cruel 
despotism, which was endured for centu- 
ries ; within whose deep and loathsome 
womb, too often, fidelity and honour, 
and courage and love, were immured 
from the sweet light of heaven, and the 
sweeter society of man, and pined away 
in cold and hunger and nakedness, till 
death too slowly let loose the spirit from 
the still barred and guarded prison. It 
is a dreadful page in the history of man ; 





probably polluted with as much crime as 
any one place on earth was ever stained 
with. Verily, as a race, the kings of 
France have much to suffer for before a 
righteous tribunal. What monstrous and 
unheard of crimes does not the very men- 
tion of their names recal! the names of 
Henry the Third, and Charles the Ninth, 
and Louis the Eleventh, down to him 
whose weak ambition exhausted the re- 
sources of the wealthiest country in Eu- 
rope; and him, his son and successor, 
whose boundless sensuality left virtue 
nothing but a name ; and both of whom ex- 
pired amid the curses of a people who 
once adored them. 

The hand of Providence seems to have 
been laid on the third and fourth gene- 
ration, in that kind of retribution on earth, 
which shadows to us the more full and 
perfect one hereafter ; and the throne of 
France seems shaking from its seat the 
successors of those who had too long en- 
dangered its stability by their perfidy, and 
stained its glory by cruelty and lust. As 
in righteousness alone should a throne be 
established, so in the same righteousness 
alone can it be preserved. 





Variations of Popery. By S. Edgar. 
2d Edit.—It would be in vain to attempt 
to give an analysis of the contents of this 
learned, copious, and interesting work, 
without having a larger space in our pages 
to spare than we can command; and 
after all it is so full of authorities, refer- 
ences, and quotations, from which its ar- 
guments are drawn, or to which they are 
referred, that any attentive and anxious 
reader would have recourse for his satisface 
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tion to the original work. The main design 
of the work is to employ against Popery 
the arguments which the celebrated Bos- 
suct wielded with ingenuity, but without 
success, against Protestantism. The 
Reformers disagreed rather in discipline 
than in faith and morality. These dis- 
sensions Bossuet collected, and supplied 
what was wanting from his own ima- 
gination: the discordancy Bossuet re- 
resented as inconsistent with truth. 
r. Edgar’s Variations of Popery are in- 
tended to rebut Bossuet’s argument ; and 
the diversity exhibited in Romanism pre- 
sents a wide field for retaliation. The 
work is divided clearly and judiciously 
into seventeen chapters, each including 
the discussion of some important subject, 
detecting the falsehoods and impostures, 
and laying bare the corruptions, of the 
Romish Church. The work is at once 
copious enough for a book of reference, 
and so well arranged and written as to 
interest during the continued perusal. 


Sermons on various Subjects. By 
James J. M. Anderson, Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen, &c. 8vo.—Mr. An- 
derson’s distinguished reputation as a 
preacher has long been known; and his 
eloquence in the pulpit has attracted 
the attention and respect of all classes 
of society: kings and queens have sat 
at his feet, and the nobles of the land 
have been his hearers. When we re- 
ceived, therefore, this volume, we were 
prepared to find discourses such as would 
approve themselves to all enlightened and 
attentive minds, by soundness of doc- 
trine, accuracy of reasoning, and ele- 
gance of illustration. We expected to 
find zeal without affectation, and energy 
without violence ; nor can we say that we 
have been disappointed. Mr. Anderson 
shows in these discourses that he is a 
sound theological scholar, a rational and 
sensible expositor of Scripture, and mas- 
ter of a pleasing and harmonious style. 
The sermons that we most like are, the 
first, on Conscience, which is well rea- 

. soned, and excellently written ; that on 
the Ministerial Office ; and the Spirit re- 
proving the World of Sin, &c.; but we 
are also bound to say, that there is not 
one in which there are not passages of 
considerable merit, and a general vein of 
pious feeling, with an earnest desire to 
enforce the doctrines and duties of the 
Christian faith on the mind and con- 
science of his hearers. There is at the 
close an affecting discourse on the death 
of the late King, written with much feel- 
ing, and, considering the delicacy of the 
subject, with great propriety and judg- 
ment. Mr, Anderson, we see, ig Chap- 
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lain to two Queens, and consequenlty, as 
it may be expected, they receive from 
him great part of their spiritual instruc- 
tion; he doubtless will avoid the two ex- 
tremes, in which injudicious preachers 
have too often fallen ; either of too gently 
touching on the imminent dangers and 
high responsibilities of the regal si- 
tuation ; or of following the example 
of the French Cardinal, to whom Louis 
XIV. after the discourse was ended, said, 
‘*Mon pére, j'aime a prendre ma part 
d’un sermon, mais je n’aime pas qu'on me 
al fasse.’’ 


The Authors of England, with Medallic 
Portraits. London. Tilt. 4to. 1838.— 
The portraits in this work are engraved 
by Mr. Collins's process, concerning 
which there is an interesting memorial at 
the end of the volume. The likenesses 
of the authors appear in general correct, 
as they are spirited and striking ; and 
the short biographies contain the general 
data relating to the chief circumstances 
in the lives of the Authors, and an account 
of their works; and on the whole they 
are fairly estimated. 

In Mr. Chorley’s account, however, of 
Charles Lamb, he has made a great mistake 
in attributing a line of Wordsworth’s 
description of Coleridge, 

The rapt-one of the God-like forehead, 
to Lamb, and from it correcting a sketch 


of his own person which he had given. 


This is making a double blunder. 


Rowbotham’s Derivative Dictionary.— 
A very well-executed work, explaining the 
meaning and shewing the etymology of 
words derived from the Greek and Latin 
languages. When persons acquainted 
only with English attempt to study 
sciences, as Botany in particular, they 
will find such a work as this indispensable. 


Temper: a Treatise on its Use and 
Abuse. By a Staffordshire Curate.—A 
very entertaining little work, instructing 
by example. The motto, ‘‘ Temper is 
everything,’’ is enforced and illustrated 
in a most convincing manner. Good 
temper in-doors, is like sunshine out. 
Too much pains is taken by parents for 
the accomplishments of education, the 
skill of the fingers, and the regulation of 
the voice; but too little to the more ne- 
cessary improvement of the temper and 
conduct. 


Sermons for Children. By Mrs. Mark- 
ham. 12mo.—Plain, pious little treatises, 
well adapted to the comprehension and 
feelings of the young persons to whom 
they are addressed, 
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Hore Succisive; or, Spare Hours of 
Meditations upon our Duty to God, to 
Others, and to Ourselves. By Joseph 
Henshaw, D.D. Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Reprinted from the fifth edition 
of 1640, and edited by William Turnbull, 
esq. Advocate, F.S.A. Scot. 12mo.—This 
is a series of detached reflections after the 
manner of the ‘‘ Thoughts’’ of Dr. John 
Fuller; and those who have received gra- 
tification from a repair to that fountain of 
pious reflection, will be glad to taste also 
of that provided by Bishop Henshaw. It 
is equally quaint in diction, though Fuller 
is certainly superior in wit and depth of 
conceit. However, from the general style 
of the Bishop, and from his occasional 
historical allusions, though not to such 
recent occurrences as Dr. Fuller, we are 
much inclined to think that the latter 
must have modelled his *‘ Thoughts ’’ on 
the former. We give the following speci- 
mens in support of their identity of 
style :— 

“‘T read of Augustus, whenever he 
heard of any that died suddenly, he wish- 
ed him and his friends the like happiness. 
He shall not choose for me. Let him and 
his brother heathens pray for their fool’s 
paradise ; our Church hath learned us a 
better language —‘ From sudden death, 
good Lord, deliver us!’ I ever thought 
it not a little blessing to die by degrees. 
In this case, the farthest way about is the 
nearest home.”’ 

‘¢ Favour is a thing to esteem, but not 
to build on: he that stands upon others’ 
legs knows not how soon they may fail 
him. Greatness is not eternal. I will 
never lean so hard upon any man, that if 
he break he shall give me a fall.’’ 

Bishop Henshaw’s Meditations were 
very popular in their day. There were at 
least seven editions ; but we believe they 
have not been reprinted lately. Our best 
thanks are due to Mr. Turnbull for re- 
storing to us this religious classic ; and we 
trust that the object he has in view of aid- 
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ing the funds of a new Episcopal chapel 
(St. Trinity) in Edinburgh will be cor- 
dially answered. 


The New Army List, by H. C. Hart, 
Lieut. 49th Regt. 8vo.—This is a new 
undertaking, of such useful biographical 
character, that it demands our special no- 
tice. It exhibits not only the present 
standing of every officer in the army, dis- 
tinguishing those who served in the Pe- 
ninsula and at Waterloo, and who have 
received medals and other distinctions, 
but also furnishes the successive dates of 
all their commissions (distinguishing those 
which have been obtained by purchase), 
their periods of service both on full and 
half-pay, and those who have been wound- 
ed, and in what actions. The present 
publication comprises all the officers on 
full pay, including the Ordnance and Royal 
Marines. In the next the half-pay will be 
given. 


VacueEr’s Parliamentary Companionfor 
1839 is one of the most useful of our books 
of reference. With an almanac, &c. it 
comprises lists and residences of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses, lists of committees, 
sessional orders, &c. &c. It is the best 
companion to a Parliamentary pocket- 
book ; and its accuracy is maintained by 
repeated editions during the session. 


The Cicerone of Rank and Fashion of 
the Metropolis for 1839. By Edward 
Smallwood.—This is a new Court Guide 
in a tempting shape, being not too large 
for a lady’s reticule or a gentleman’s 
waistcoat-pocket. The ‘ Rank and Fa- 
shion ’’ are scientifically arranged in more 
than a dozen different classes ; but we do 
not think the publisher will find this an- 
swer, as, where a very rapid reference is 
required, a single alphabetical arrange- 
ment always proves itself the most conve~ 
nient. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


Ricardi Divisiensis Historia Ricardi 
Primi. Edited, with English notes, by 
JosepH STEVENSON, esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Memoir of the Life of George Lord An- 
son. By Sir Joun Barrow, Bart. F.R.S. 
8vo. 14e. 

The Private Journals of Aaron Burr, 
late Vice-President of the United States. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

A History of Ireland, from the relief of 





Londonderry in 1689 to the surrender of 
Limerick, 1691. By the Rev. Joun 
Granam, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 

Thoughts on the present Crisis of the 
Canadas. By the Right Hon. Sir R. W. 
Horton. — Ireland and Canada; sup- 
ported by local evidence. By the Same. 

Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian. 
By Joun Apotruus, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. 


Travels and Topography. 


Pyramids of Gizeh, Part I. The Great 
Pyramid. 18 plates, oblong folio, 5/. 5s, 
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Excursions in the Interior of Russia. 
By Rosert BREMNER, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
288. 

Domestic Scenes in Russia. By the 
Rev. R. Lister Venasuies, M.A. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

A Winter Journey through Russia, the 
Caucasian Alps, and Georgia, into Koor- 
distan. By Capt. R. Mignan, Bombay 
Army. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

A Tour in Sweden in 1838. By J. 
Larne, esq. author of a Journal of a Re- 
sidence in Norway. 8vo. 15s. 

History of Upper and Lower Califor- 
nia. By A. Forses. 8vo. 14s. 

Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical, By CuristoruzR Worps- 
wortn, D.D. 4to. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Journey to the site of 
Babylon in 1811, &c. &c. By CLaupius 
James Ricu, esq. Edited by his Widow. 
8vo. 21s. 


Poetry. 


Axel. From the Swedish of E. Teg- 
NER. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Ignatia, and other Poems. By M. A. 
Browne. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Zenana, and Minor Poems of L. E. L. 
With a Memoir by her early and intimate 
friend, Emma Roperts. 8Vvo. 7s. 

Odes and Poems. By W. B. Scorr. 
12mo. 3s. 

Alberto della Scala. an historical Tra- 
gedy. ByC. WiInsER. 4s. 


Novels, &c. 


Legends and Romances. By Lieut. 
Jouns. 3 vols. 248. 

Romance of the Harem. By Miss Par- 
DoE. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Youth of Shakspeare. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Shakspeare and his Friends.”’ 3 
vols. 31s. 6d. 

Henry Aston, and other Tales. By 
the Hon. Louisa Sayers. 3 vols. 31s. 


6d. 

’Tis an Old Tale, and often Told. 8vo. 
12s. 
Selma; a Tale of the Sixth Crusade. 
Fcap. 8vo. 73. 


Philosophy. 


A New System of Logic, and develope- 
ment of the Principles of Truth and Rea- 
soning, applicable to Moral Subjects and 
the conduct of Human Life. By S. R. 
Bosanaquet, A.M. of the Inner Temple. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Law. 


On the Law of Bailments) By J. 
Story. 8vo. 18s. 
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Practical Treatise on Sheriff Law. By 

G. ATKINSON. 8vo. 188. 
Divinity. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By 
the Rev. Witt1am Howartn, M.A. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Bellingham ; or, Narrative of a Chris- 
tian in search of the Church. By the 
Rev. Wiit1AMm Pain, B.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Medicine. 


A Dictionary of Materia Medica and 
Practical Pharmacy. By W.T. BRANDE, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 15s. 

Prostitution in London. By M.P yan, 
M.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Natural History. 


A Report on the Geology of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset. By Henry 
T. De 1a Becug, F.R.S. Director of the 
Ordnance Geological Survey. 8vo. 14s. 

A Treatise on Geology. By Joun 
Puittirs, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. (Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia.) 

Vegetable Organography, &c. Part I. 
By Mr. Boveuton Kinepom, 

Bibliography. 

A Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the 
British Museum. folio, 12s. 

A Manual of Biblical Bibliography. By 
the Rev. Tuos. Hartweitt Horne. 
8vo. 12s. 


Preparing for Publication. 
Sherman’s History of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, written in 1662. Edited from 
the autograph in the library of Sion Col- 
lege, by J. O. HALLiwE Lt, esq. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 31. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 
and Treas. in the chair. John Wesley 
Williams, esq. and James Yates, esq. 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The paper read was entitled ‘ Some 
account of the Art of Photogenic Draw- 
ing,’ by H. F. Talbot, esq. F.R.S. In 
this communication, the author states, 
that during the last four or five years he 
has invented and brought to a consider- 
able degree of perfection a process for 
copying the forms of natural objects by 
means of solar light, which is received 
upon paper previously prepared in a par- 
ticular manner. He observes, that a prior 
attempt of this kind is recorded in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution for 1802 ; 
by which it appears, that the idea was 
originally suggested by Mr. Wedgwood, 
and afterwards experimented on by Sir 
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Humphry Davy. These philosophers 
found, that their principle, though theo- 
retically true, yet failed in practice, on 
account of certain difficulties; the two 
principal of which were—first, that the 
paper could not be rendered sufficiently 
sensible to receive any impression what- 
ever from the feeble light of a camera 
obscura; and secondly, that the pictures 
which were formed by the solar rays could 
not be preserved, owing to their still con- 
tinuing to be acted upon by the light. 
Mr. Talbot states, that his experiments 
were begun without his being aware of 
this prior attempt; and that in the course 
of them he discovered methods of over- 
coming the two difficulties above related. 
With respect to the latter, he says, that 
he has found it possible, by a subsequent 
process, so to fix the images or shadows 
formed by the solar rays, that they be- 
come insensible to light, and consequent- 
ly admit of being preserved during any 
length of time: as an example of which 
he mentions, that he has exposed some of 
his pictures to the sunshine for the space 
of an hour without injury. With respect 
to the other point, he states that he has 
succeeded in discovering a method of pre- 
paring the paper, which renders it much 
more sensitive to light than any which 
had been used previously, and by means 
of which he finds that there is no difficulty 
in fixing the pictures given by the camera 
obscura and by the solar microscope. In 
the summer of 1835 he made a great num. 
ber of portraits of a house in the country, 
of ancient architecture (his own residence, 
Lacock Abbey), several of which he ex- 
hibited to the Society. After some spe-, 
culations on the possibility of discovering 
a yet more sensitive paper, the author 
mentions, that the kind employed by him 
may be rendered so much so, as to become 
visibly affected by the full light of the sun 
in the space of half a second. The rest 
of this paper contains an account of vari- 
ous other ways in which this method may 
be employed in practice, according to the 
kind of ohject which it is required to 
copy; also, a brief mention of the great 
variety of effects resulting from compara- 
tively small differences in the mode of 
preparing the paper ; and of certain ano- 
malies which occur in the process, the 
cause of which has not hitherto been ren- 
dered distinctly manifest. From this 
paper it appears that Mr. Talbot’s re- 
searches have brought him to a discovery 
almost identical with that of M. Daguerre, 
of which we gave some particulars in our 
last Number, p. 185. (We may here men- 
tion that we were not correct in one par- 
ticular; M. Daguerre’s plates are mere 
pictures, not engravings.) 
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Feb. 7. Marg. of Northampton, Pr. 
James Heywood, esq. and the Rev. H. 
Moseley, M.A. were elected Fellows. 

Two papers were read entitled, ‘ No- 
tice of a Shock of an Earthquake felt in 
the Island of St. Mary’s, one of the Scilly 
Islands, on the 2Ist of January, 1839,’ by 
the Rev. George Wordley; and ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Parallel Roads of Glen 
Roy, and of other parts of Lochabar, with 
an attempt to prove that they are of ma- 
rine origin,’ by ,Charles Darwin, esq. 
F.R.S. 

Feb. 14. Mr. Lubbock, V.P. Read, 
‘ Researches on the Chemical Equivalents 
of certain bodies,’ by Richard Phillips, 
esq. F.R.S.; and ‘ Some account of the 
Hurricane of the 7th Jan. 1839, as it was 
experienced in the neighbourhood of 
Dunfries,’ by P. Garden, esq. 

Feb. 21. J. G. Children, esq. V.P. 
Captain Arthur Conolly, and Lieut.-Col. 
W. Reid, C.B. were elected Fellows. 
Three papers were read: 1. * An account 
of the processes used in Photogenic Draw- 
ing,’ by H. Fox Talbot, esq. F.R.S.; 2. 
‘A description of an Hydropneumatic 
Baroscope,’ by J. T. Cooper, esq.; 3. 
the continuation of Mr. Darwin’s paper 
on the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy and 
other parts of Lochabar. 

In Mr. Talbot’s second paper, he has 
disclosed the whole of his interesting 
secret, with regard to the two important 
points, the preparation of photogenic 
paper, and the means of fixing the design. 
The paper selected for the purpose is of 
good quality and smooth! surface. Mr. 
Talbot dips it into a weak solution of 
common salt, and wipes it dry, by which 
the salt is uniformly distributed through- 
out its substance. He then spreads a 
solution of nitrate of silver on one surface 
only, and dries it at the fire. The solu- 
tion should not be saturated, but six or 
eight times diluted with water. When 
dry, the paper is fit for use. He has 
found, by experiment, that there is a cer- 
tain proportion between the quantity of 
salt and that of the solution of silver which 
answers best, and gives the maximum 
effect. Ifa sheet of paper, thus prepared, 
be taken and washed with a saturated so- 
lution of salt, and then dried, it will be 
found (especially if the paper has been 
kept some weeks before the trial is made) 
that its sensibility is greatly diminished, 
and, in some cases, seems quite extinct. 
But if it be again washed with a liberal 
quantity of the solution of silver, it be- 
comes again sensible to light, and even 
more so than it was at first. In this way, 
by alternately washing the paper with salt 
and silver, and drying it between times, 
Mr. Talbot has succeeded in increasing 
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its sensibility to the degree that is requi- 
site for receiving the images of the camera 
obscura. 

With regard to the second object—that 
of fixing the images—Mr. Talbot observed, 
that, after having tried ammonia, and se- 
veral other re-agents, with very imperfect 
success, the first which gave him a suc- 
cessful result, was the iodide of potassium, 
much diluted with water. If a photogenic 
picture is washed over with this liquid, an 
iodide of silver is formed, which is abso- 
lutely unalterable by sunshine. This 
process requires precaution: for, if the 
solution is too strong, it attacks the dark 
parts of the picture. It is requisite, 
therefore, to find, by trial, the proper 
proportions. The fixation of the pictures 
in this way, with proper management, is 
very beautiful and lasting. The specimen 
of lace, which Mr. Talbot exhibited to 
the Society, and which was made five years 
ago, was preserved in this manner. But 
his usual method of fixing is different 
from this, and somewhat simpler—or, at 
least, requiring less nicety. It consists 
in immersing the picture in a strong solu- 
tion of common salt, and then wiping off 
the superfluous moisture, and drying it. 
It is sufficiently singular that the same 
substance which is so usefulin giving sen- 
sibility to {the paper, should also be ca- 
pable, under other circumstances, of de- 
stroying it ; bet such is, nevertheless, the 
fact. Now, if the picture which has been 
thus washed and dried, is placed in the 
sun, the white parts colour themselves of 
a pale lilac tint, after which they become 
insensible. Numerous experiments have 
shown the author that the depth of this 
lilac tint varies according to the quantity 
of salt used, relatively to the quantity of 
silver: but by properly adjusting these, 
the images may, if desired, be retained of 
an absolute whiteness. He mentions, also, 
that those preserved by iodine are always 
of a very pale primrose yellow, which has 
the extraordinary and very remarkable 
property of turning to a full gaudy yellow, 
whenever it is exposed to the heat of a 
fire, and recovering its former colour 
again, when it is cold. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 6. A paper was read, on ‘ A pro- 
bable cause of certain Earthquakes,’ by 
M. Louis Albert Necker. ' 

Feb. 15. The Anniversary Meeting of 
the Society was held,—and the following 
Officers aud Council elected for the en- 
suing year :— 

President,—Rev. W. Buckland, D.D. Vice- 
Presidents,—Mr. Greenough, Mr. Horner, Mr. 
Lyell, Rev. Prof. Sedgwick. Secretaries,—Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Foreign Secre- 
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tary,—Mr. De la Beche.-  Treasurer,—Mr.- 
Taylor. Council,—Dr. Daubeny, Sir P. Grey 
Egerton, Prof. Grant, M.D. Rev. Prof. Hen- 
slow, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Hutton, Sir Charles 
Lemon, Prof. Miller, Mr. Murchison, Mr. 
Owen, Sir Woodbine Parish, Mr. G. Rennie, 
Rev. Prof. Whewell. 

After the usual Reports on the state of 
the Society and its finances had been read, 
Mr. Whewell (the retiring President) de- 
livered to the Chevalier Bunsen the Wol- 
laston medal, and balance of proceeds, 
which had been awarded to Prof. Ehren- 
berg, of Berlin, for his discoveries respect- 
ing Fossil Infusoria. 

During the morning meeting, Professor 
Whewell read his obituary of deceased 
members, including Sir Abraham Hume, 
Mr. Winch, Rev. Dr. Carey, Mr. Bevan, 
Count Munster, Count Montlusier, Baron 
Schlotheim, and Professor Desmarest ; 
and at the evening meeting his review of 
the memoirs communicated to the Society 
during the past year. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

Feb. 4.—P. F, Robinson, esq. V. P. in 
the chair. 

The report of the Council, as to the 
adjudication of the prize for the best res- 
toration of an ancient Castle, was read 
and confirmed ; and the letter, bearing 
the motto of the successful drawings, 
having been opened, the author appeared 
to be Mr. Samuel Sharp, Associate, of 
York, who was also the successful com- 
petitor last year. In consideration of 
this being the second time that Mr. 
Sharp had entitled himself to the appro- 
bation of the Institute, for the zeal and 
talent with which he had executed the 
restorations of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, 
and Sheriff Hutton Castle, it was resolved 
that a gold rim be added to the Soane 
medallion, which will be awarded to him. 
It was resolved,—That the Medals of the 
Institute be awarded next year to the 
authors of the best essays on the following 
subjects. 1. On the different principles 
of Design, which distinguish the Archi- 
tecture of Athens, Asia Minor, and Mag- 
na Grecia, previously to the dominion of 
the Romans. 2. On the principle of 
Framing, which directed the Gothic 
Architects in the construction of the 
Roofs of great span, to cover large Halls, 
such as Westminster, Croydon, Eltham, 
Hampton Court, and those of the Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, accompanied 
by Diagrams.—That the Soane Medallion 
be awarded for the best Restoration of a 
Manor House, prior to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and not hitherto published,—with 
the Courts, Yards, Servants’ Offices, 
Stabling, Gardens, and other dependen- 
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cies: to be drawn from actual measure- 
ment. The competition is not confined 
to Members of the Institute, and the 
essays and drawings are to be delivered 
at the Rooms of the Institute on or be- 
fore the 31st Dec. 1839. 

A translation, by Mr. Donaldson, was 
read, of a memoir of the late M. Percier, 
architect, of Paris, Honorary and Corres- 
ponding Member, forwarded by M. Vau- 
doyer, architect. Charles Percier was 
born at Paris of a respectable family, and 
received a liberal education. From his 
earliest age he evinced a talent for draw- 
ing, was placed by his father at the free 
school for drawing, then under the ma- 
nagement of the founder, M. Bachelier, 
painter to the king. His taste leaning to 
the side of architecture, he soon after en- 
tered the studio of M. Paris, whose 
school had long enjoyed considerable re- 
putation. In 1783, M. Percier carried 
off the second great prize; and, in 1786, 
having gained the first great architectural 
prize, he became a travelling student to 
the French Academy at Rome. He there 
became the companion and intimate friend 
of M. Fontaine, who, possessing like 
tastes, like ardour, and like information, 
entered with him into the same branches 
of study, and from that time the two 
friends worked together, travelled toge- 
ther, and lived in the same dwelling; 
and, till they were separated by death, 
they shared the same glory, the same 
joys and sorrows. On the return of 
MM. Percier and Fontaine to France, the 
storm of 1792 was raging, and they em- 
ployed their talents in designing for ma- 
nufacturers of carpets, paper, furniture, 
&c. It was at this time, also, that they 
engraved and published their many useful 
studies in Italy. A calm having at length 
succeeded, M. Percier’s talents began to 
be appreciated under the Emperor, and 
in the following reigns he was called to 
assist in great works—Le Carrousel, the 
Triumphal Arch, the interior of the Tuile- 
ries, the Rue de Rivoli, the completion 
of the Louvre, La Chapelle Expiatoire, 
the improvements of l’Elysée, Malmaison, 
Neuilly, and Fontainbleau. M. Percier 
died on the 5th of September, 1838, at 
the age of seventy-four. He was a man 
of great general information, conversant 
with the literature of his own and foreign 
countries, well informed in history, anti- 
quities, a lover of painting and of music, 
to all of which he had devoted much at- 
tention. In consideration of the advan- 
tages he hadin his youth derived from 
the Royal Free School of Design, M. 
Percier bequeathed a sum of 150,000 
francs to that institution, for the encou- 
ragement and assistance of poor and de- 
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serving students. At the conclusion of 
the paper, Mr. Donaldson reviewed at 
some length the various merits of the nu- 
merous works published by Messrs. Per- 
cier and Fontaine. 

Mr. John Gregory Crase then gave an 
historical lecture on Paper-hanging, pre- 
ceded by remarks on the ancient va- 
rieties of domestic hangings, as tapestry, 
gilt leather, &c. of which specimens were 
exhibited. In the library was exhibited 
Mr. Holroyd’s portfolio of sketches made 
in Egypt. 

Feb. 18. Mr. Robinson in the chair. 
Among the presents received were a cast 
from one of the lion’s heads attached to 
the pediment of the Parthenon: and views 
of the column erected at Hanover, in com- 
memoration of the battle of Waterloo ; 
which, though 130 feet in height, was 
erected at an expense of only £3,200. 
It is surmounted by a figure of Victory, 
wrought in copper. 

W.C. Mylne, esq. Fellow, presented 
to the Institute five interesting letters: 
1. from Sir William Hamilton, in 1775, 
written shortly after his purchase of the 
vase now known as the Warwick vase, 
which he states had cost him 300/. to put 
together, but that he was willing to transfer 
it to the British Museum on being reim- 
bursed his expenses; 2. from Piranesi, 
dated Rome, in 1760, particularly re- 
marking on the inaccuracies of Dégodet ; 
3. Mr. Mylne to Mr. Phelps at Sienna, 
in 1759, stating that on the day before he 
had sent in a design for Blackfriars 
bridge, with very moderate hopes of suc- 
cess (but which, as is well known, was 
the accepted plan); 4 and 5, letters of 
Joseph Bonomi and Mr. Lewis. 

An exhibition was made of several 
specimens of the composition made by 
Mr. Martin of Derby, for the imitation 
of marbles and other ornamental pur- 
poses. It is much more solid than plaster 
of Paris, and does not expand so much ; 
and when covered with a coat of copal 
varnish has all the appearance of high 
polish. It is worked in London by F. 
Bernasconi, and sold at the price of 4s, 
per bushel of 60 lb. 

John Shaw, esq. Fellow, read to the 
meeting his Letter to the Bishop of London 
relative to a new plan for building churches, 
with regard at once to ancient models 
and modern economy. It principally 
consists in the adoption in the interior of 
a double arcade, or two ranges of semi- 
circular arches, after the manner of \the 
early Lombardic style, and the ancient 
triforia: which will obviate the undeni- 
able impropriety of blocking up or inter- 
secting pointed arches with the horizon- 
tal lines of galleries ; a point, where galle- 

: 2Q 
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ries are indispensable, well worthy of con- 
sideration; and at the same time will 
effect a considerable saving of expense, 
as for example, of 60/. out of 314/. where 
stone piers are employed; and of 172/. 
out of 4267. where cast iron piers are 
employed. Mr. Shaw’s letter has been 
published, and we shall notice it more 
fully in our next number. 

A second lecture by Mr. J. G. Crase 
was then read, describing the various 
modes in which paperhangings are now 
manufactured, which was illustrated by a 
great variety of specimens of the most 
splendid kinds, both English and French. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 12. The president, William Tite, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.G.S. Hon. Sec. Lond. 
Inst. in the chair. 

Mr. Brayley, jun. F.G.S. delivered his 
second lecture on the properties and na- 
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tural history of the mineral substances 
which are employed in the arts of archi- 
tecture and sculpture. This lecture re- 
lated principally to the geological distri- 
bution and mineralogical constitution of 
limestones, and other substances furnish- 
ing materials for cements. The almost 
universal distribution of limestone, under 
some modification or other, through the 
various formations composing the earth’s 
crust, was noticed, and the geological si- 
tuations as well as localities of the most 
important lime and cement stunes pointed 
out, specimens of the principal of them 
being exhibited, and their composition 
and applications stated. The chemical 
principles on which the efficacy of mor- 
tars and cements depend, it was an- 
nounced, would form part of the next lec- 
ture, ‘‘ On artificial substances employed 
as substitutes for stone,’’ which will be 
delivered on the 12th of March. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 31. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V. P. 

John Greaves, esq. of Vicar’s Hill House, 
near Lymington, Hampshire, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

John Frost, esq. M.D. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated copies of two original letters pre- 
served at the Hague: 1. From James 
Duke of York, as Governor of the Royal 
African Company, to the King of Adra, 
on the coast of Guinea, in favour of the 
Company's factors, and accompanying 
presents of a crown and a bed, dated July 
22,1664. It is recorded that seven Eng- 
lish ships were captured by Admiral de 
Ruyter on the coast of Africa in that year ; 
and there is no doubt that the presents 
with this letter were thus intercepted. 
The crown now remains in the Museum 
at the Hague. It is of the fashion of the 
English crowns of that reign, with a lining 
of crimson velvet, but made only of the 
best brass, and the jewels imitated in 
glass. The second letter is one from James 
Duke of Monmouth to William Prince of 
Orange, dated on the 28th of August 
(16..). Its object was to obtain the re- 
lease of some state prisoner. 

The conclusion was read of Mr. Beltz’s 
memoir on the battle of Creci; and Dr. 
Bromet, F.S.A. presented a sketch of a 
view which he took in 1816 of the cross 
erected near that memorable field, to mark 
the spot where the death of the King of 
Bohemia took place. 


RESEARCHES. 


Feb. 7. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited a figure in 
terra cotta, about thirteen inches long, of 
a recumbent female, found in digging a 
sewer in Fenchurch-street, about eighteen 
feet below the present surface. This is 
even at a greater depth than the Roman 
level; but the figure had the appearance 
of a sculptor’s model in the style of the 
seventeenth century. 

H. C. Agnew, esq. (author of a small 
work on the geometry of the great pyra- 
mids of Gizeh) communicated fac-simile 
copies of various ancient Greek inscrip- 
tions on the walls of a family catacomb at 
Alexandria, with remarks upon the same, 
and a plan and description of the tomb. 
He ascribed their date to the first half of 
the fourth century of our era, and was 
inclined to suppose that some of the par- 
ties were Christians, and had suffered in 
the persecution of Diocletian. 

Feb. 14. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

James Orchard Halliwell, esq. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

John Gage Rokewode, esq. Director, 
communicated an account of an English 
convent of the order of the Conception, 
established at Paris in the time of Crom- 
well, and to which many English retired 
in the reign of James the Second; the first 
portion of which was read. 

Feb. 21. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V. P. 

George Perfect Harding, esq. the author 
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of “‘ Antiquities of Westminster Abbey,’’ 
and well known for his skill and perse- 
verance in collecting and accurately copy- 
ing English historical portraits, was elect- 
ed a Fellow of the Society. 

W. H. Rosser, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
few articles from the ancient tombs of 
Etruria, two jugs, a tripod censer, and a 
simpulum, or ladle. He had discovered, 
by some experiments, that the last named 
had been gilt inside and out. 

J. B. Nichols, esq. F.S A. exhibited an 
ancient chasuble, which, from the descrip- 
tion that has been preserved of the other 
’ articles of the suit of vestments, now lost, 
is supposed to have belonged to Edmund 
Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall (son of 
Richard, King of the Romans, and grand- 
son of King John), and Margaret, his 
Countess, before the year 1294. The silk 
has been green, but is turned by age to a 
bluish colour. The ornaments are wrought 
in gold and silver thread, and are still very 
perfect. They exhibit on the back, in 
four compartments, 1. the Crucifixion ; 2. 
the Virgin and Child, seated on an altar- 
throne ; 3. St. Peter and St. Paul; 4. the 
Stoning of St. Stephen. Down the front 
are lions, griffins, &c. This chasuble 
formed the subject of a correspondence 
between David Wells, esq. F.S.A. and J. 
C. Brooke, esq. F.S.A. in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1786, and is slightly 
engraved in Schnebbelie’s Antiquaries’ 
Museum. , 

The remainder was then read of Mr. 
Rokewode’s paper, consisting chiefly of a 
list of abbesses, who were selected from 
the most eminent Catholic families of 
England, and formed an unusually long 
list, as it was arule of the order to change 
their abbess every three years. 

Mr. Nichols made a second communi- 
cation relative to the ancient mansion of 
the Marquesses of Winchester, near Broad - 
street, in the city of London. His object 
was to announce to the Society the de- 
truction of the last remaining portion of 
that venerable and once magnificent struc- 
ture, the materials having been sold by 
auction on that very day. 

A letter was read from T. Crofton Cro- 
ker, esq. F.S.A. containing some remarks 
on the poem on the walling or entrench- 
ment of New Ross, which was edited by 
Sir Frederick Madden in the twenty-se- 
cond volume of the Archelogia. He con- 
firmed that gentleman’s opinion, that the 
author was friar Michael of Kildare, and 
noticed that the historical event to which 
it refers is more fully noticed by Stanir 
hurst in Holinshed’s Chronicles than Si- 
F. Madden was aware of. Mr. Croker 
also traced the history of the volume of 
the Harleian MSS. No, 913, in which the 
Poem is preserved, 
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NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

This Society held their Anniversary 
Meeting on Monday the 4th February, the 
Rev. John Hodgson, Vice-President, in 
the chair. The table was crowded with 
donations presented at the monthly meet. 
ings during the preceding year, amongst 
the most remarkable of which were five 
thick quarto volumes of State Papers, 
printed by the late Record Commission ; 
Miller’s Gothic Antiquities of Germany, 
by Edward Swinburne, esq.; a minute 
Manuscript Index, by Miss Dickson of 
Alnwick, to the first volume of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, styled Archeologia 
#liana (from Newcastle, having, in the 
Roman age, been called Pons E11, after 
its founder, the Emperor Hadrian); and 
two ancient cast vessels of bronze, one of 
about six gallons, and of the shape of the 
ordinary flesh-pot,—the other of about 
three pints, and shaped like a modern 
coffee-pot. At this meeting were pre- 
sented a series of clay-moulds for Roman 
coins, found at Lingwell-gate in York- 
shire, with a paper upon them, by William 
Wansey, esq. of London, F.S.A. They 
were all of the size of the Denarius, and 
had an impression on each side, with a 
lip-hole, so that they could be piled one 
upon another, in a common matrix, and 
several coins cast at once. There was 
also presented by John Hodgson Hinde, 
esq. M.P. an authenticated office copy, 
ready for press, of the very valuable Ex- 
chequer Record, called Rotuli Annales, 
the Great Roll and the Pipe Roll, for the 
counties of Westmorland and Cumber- 
land, from the commencement of the series 
in the beginning of Henry the Second, to 
the end of that of John. This costly pre- 
sent was also accompanied with a letter 
to the Vice-President, and an interesting 
paper by Mr. Hodgson Hinde, in which 
he showed the very great value of the Pipe 
Roll, in all matters of topographical his- 
tory, to the four northern counties, in 
consequence of the Domesday Survey not 
extending to Durham and Northumber- 
land, only partially to Westmorland, and 
still more partially to Cumberland. Re 
specting the Record as it referred to Nor- 
thumberland, he remarked, that the exist- 
ing series of it from its commencement in 
1131, to the end of the reign of Henry the 
Third in 1272, had been published by the 
Rev. John Hodgson in a separate volume 
of his History of that county. Of the 
whole series of the same Roll, as far as 
related to the palatinate of Durham, Mr. 
Hinde had also procured a copy, at his 
own charge, which he had presented to 
the Surtees Society, and that body were 
intending to publish it in a volume now 
in the press; and in presenting to the 
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Newcastle Antiquarian Society the Rolls 
respecting the counties of Westmorland 
and Cumberland, he hoped the Society 
might undertake to print them by sub- 
scription without any risk of loss. To 
the early history of Cumberland, he re- 
marked that this record was of incalcu- 
lable use, not only because the Domesday 
Survey did not extend to more of it than 
a minute portion, and the Testa de Neville 
was lamentably brief respecting it,—but it 
was of the highest possible use, because 
it clarified accounts that had been ren- 
dered perplex, bewildered, and even false, 
by an ancient manuscript chartulary of 
Holme Cultram, called ‘‘ Chronicon Cum- 
brie.” Respecting Westmorland (called 
in the Record, ‘‘ WESTMARIA-LAND,”’ 
the land of the Western-Meres), the series 
may be considered as complete, because 
the sheriffalty of that county, in 1203, 
was granted by King John in perpetuity 
to Robert de Veteriponte, and has ever 
since continued the private inheritance of 
that nobleman’s successors,—consequent- 
ly, since its alienation by the crown,the ac- 
counts of its proceeds in Cornage or noute- 
geld, and other payments, have not been 
tendered to the Exchequer. The meeting 
immediately and unanimously agreed to 
Mr. Hinde’s suggestions, and appointed 
the following committee to carry them 
into effect: John Hodgson Hinde, esq. 
M.P. the Rev. John Hodgson, V.P. the 
Rev. James Raine, M.A. and Messieurs 
J.T. Brockett, John Adamson, Thomas 
Bell, and Henry Turner. All the mem- 
bers present put their names to the sub- 
scription list, and no doubt was enter- 
tained that a sufficient number of names 
would be readily procured to it. A genu- 
ine antiquarian feeling was strongly evinced 
on the occasion; and it is to be hoped 
that wealthy individuals will be soon 
found to supply such societies as the An- 
tiquarian and Camden of London, and the 
Surtees of Durham, with copies of other 
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parts of the Rotuli Annales of the Exche- 
quer, as well as other records; and that 
these societies will conduct them through 
the press with spirit, and publish them 
with good indexes, in condensed and use- 
ful forms. 

The Office-Bearers of this Society for 
the ensuing year are :— 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
Patron.—Sir J. E. Swinburne, bart. President. 
—Charles W. Bigge, esq. Sir Charles Monck, 
bart. and the Rev. John Hod on, Vice-Presi- 
dents.—Messieurs Thomas Bell, J. T. Brockett, 
J. Bulman, E. Charnley, William Dickson, 
John Fenwick, John Hodgson Hinde, M.P. 
Thomas Hodgson, William Hutton, R. Lead- 
better, R. Ormston, and the Rev. W. Turner, 
Councii; and Messieurs John Adamson and 
Henry Turner, Secretaries. 

A new printed catalogue of the Society’s 
Library, nearly ready for distribution,Jand 
a catalogue of the large collection of Ro- 
man Antiquities in its Arcade, were ex - 
hibited to the meeting. (The letter we 
shall shortly present to our readers at 
full length.) In the evening, the mem- 
bers dined together in the large room of 
their own apartments. 


BONES FOUND AT CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
In the month of August 1838, workmen 
began to excavate the ground within the 
precincts of the western court of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, formerly called Thames 
Shot, for the purpose of building a com- 
mon sewer. This ground was the site of 
King James’s College. Upon digging 
down about fifteen feet, the foundation 
was discovered, consisting of brick walls 
of irregular form, in some places eighteen 
and twenty feet thick, of solid and com- 
pact masses, nearly impenetrable to the 
pick-axe. Hereabouts were discovered two 
human skeletons, and a great quantity of 
human bones; thus indicating the site of 
the burial-ground of the old College, 
which at one time had been used as a 
place of confinement for prisoners during 
the Dutch war in 1676.* As the work- 





* Frequent mention of this College occurs in Mr. Evelyn’s Diary at this period, he 
being one of the commissioners for sick and wounded men. 
*€ 1665, Feb. G. Ash Wednesday, I visited our prisoners at Chelsea College, and 


to examine how the martial and sutler behaved. 


These were prisoners taken in the 


war ; they only complained that their bread was too fine. 

** 1665, 26th May. To treat with the Holland ambassador at Chelsey for the re- 
lease of divers prisoners of war in Holland on exchange here. 

“©1665, April 14. Order to the commissioners of sick and wounded men to set at 
liberty divers Danes taken in the ship Reynard, and detayned in Chelsea College as 


Dutchmen. 


*€ 1665, May 11. Orders to the commissioners of sick and wounded men to release 
certain Hamburgers, detained prisoners of war in Chelsea Hospital. 


“ 1667, Sept. 24. 


I had orders to deliver y* possession of Chelsea Colledge (used 


as my prison during the war with Holland, for such as were sent from the Fleete to 
London) to our Society, as a gift of his Majesty, our founder.”’ 
The prisoners are also mentioned in the parish books :— 


** 1665. 


Payd for buriall of the Duch captives at several times, £3, 15s,”—See 


the History of Chelsea, vol. i. p. 325; vol. ii. p. 286. 
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men proceeded in excavating the line of 
sewer from south to north, at the depth of 
about twenty-two feet, great quantities of 
bones of various animals were discovered 
embedded in the alluvial soil, consisting 
principally of extinct species of the genus 
Bos, among which were thigh and other 
bones of enormous size, jaw-bones with 
teeth in good preservation, ribs, scapule, 
and several crania, and also some large elks’ 
horns. The whole were more or less ad- 
vancing into a state of putrefaction, but, 
affter a few days’ exposure to the air, the 
exterior coating fell off, and they became 
white and clear. A selection of them has 
been forwarded to the British Museum, 
where, of course, they will be open to 
public inspection. A quantity of bones 
of smaller animals, supposed to be those 
of the hyena, the wolf, and the wild-boar, 
with several tusks of the latter, were also 
found. And on the site of King James’s 
College was dug up a coin of Terricus, 
and a brass ring about half an inch in dia- 
meter. In proceeding northward with the 
excavation, and outside the limits of the 
Royal Hospital, these relics became of 
less frequent occurrence, and of much 
darker hue, consisting of jaw-bones and 
skulls, with the teeth in fine preser- 
vation ; and nearly at the extremity of the 
digging was turned up, at about twelve 
feet deep, firmly fixed in the alluvial silex, 
a large iron horse-shoe, of rough and 
clumsy shape, and much worn at the 
front, together with an iron bar, very thin, 
much corroded, and about three feet in 
length. 

Various conjectures have been formed 
as to the appearance of these relics in 
this neighbourhood ; but the inferences 
derived from modern geological disco- 
veries seem clearly to account for these 
and similar phenomena. Itis well known 
that the portion of England bounded 
by the chalk range of hills extending 
through Hertfordshire, Surrey, and Berks, 
is called by geologists the London Basin, 
and that this wasjone of the last re- 
treats of the waters of the ocean, the 
Thames being now the diminutive repre- 
sentative of that portion which filled this 
basin. At the time when the waters oc- 
cupied this district, the earth was te- 
nanted by various extinct species of ani- 
mals, the remains of which were wash- 
— and embedded in the alluvial 
soil. 

Chelsea, T. FAULKNER. 

ANTIQUITIES OF WINCHESTER. 

On levelling the ground at the back of 

the new Corn Exchange, Winchester, a 
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small earthen vase was lately discovered 
under a stone, about five feet from the 
surface, embedded in earth or clay, sur- 
rounded by flints and lumps of chalk. 
Some charcoal or burnt wood was also no- 
ticed; and a few Roman coins had been 
previously found in the vicinity. The 
stone is of a soft kind, about eightéen 
inches long, nine inches wide, and six 
inches thick, on removing which the vase 
appeared, placed upright, and full of earth. 
It is four and a half inches in height, four 
inches at the largest part, and about two 
inches at the top and bottom, composed 
of a reddish brown pottery, tolerably fine 
and smooth. Several holes or pits were 
seen, similar to those described in our 
Magazine for October last, found opposite 
the King’s House, now the Barracks ; 
and at about fifty feet towards the north, 
a foundation, more than three feet thick, 
of flints and hard mortar, ran east and 
west a considerable distance ; some of the 
remains, probably, of the royal palace, 
which being burnt with a large portion of 
the city, during the civil wars of Stephen’s 
reign, was rebuilt by Henry II., and in 
which it is recorded he made a bower 
upon the plan of that he contrived for his 
mistress Rosamond at Woodstock. 


ROMAN RUINS IN AFRICA. 


On the last expedition made by the 
French troops from Kostantina, they 
passed through Djemilah, on their road 
to Setif. A report of this expedition 
has appeared in the Journal des Dé- 
bats, and the writer, M. Urbain, ob- 
serves,—‘‘ No ruins have been found in 
in Algiers more interesting than those of 
Djemilah. The most remarkable amongst 
them is a magnificent triumphal arch in 
perfect preservation. The sculpture of the 
columns and friezes is of the Corinthian 
order, and calls to mind the finest works 
of Rome. The inscription, which remains 
quite perfect, informs us that this monu- 
ment was dedicated to Caracalla, and his 
mother, Julia Damna, in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era. There is also 
the remains of a temple with four pedes- 
tals, each bearing a statue—one of Seve- 
rus, another of Verus, the other two un- 
known. Here, again, the ornaments be- 
long to the best period of architecture. 
Opposite to the arch are the remains of a 
circus, in a reasonable state of preserva- 
tion; all the interior distributions are 
easily recognised. Monumental inscrip- 
tions abound here, as elsewhere ; for it is 
remarkable that the tombs are the last to 
disappear in the wrecks of cities.’’ 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





Feb. 5. The third Session of the first 
Parliament of Queen Victoria was opened 
with the accustomed ceremonies, by her 
most Gracious Majesty in person; who, 
in her usual clear and distinct voice, read 
the following speech :— 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I rejoice to meet you again in Parlia- 
ment. I am particularly desirous of re- 
curring to your advice and assistance at a 
period when many matters of great impor- 
tance demand your serious and deliberate 
attention. 

I continue to receive from foreign 
powers gratifying assurances of their de- 
sire to remain with me the most friendly 
relations. 1 have concluded with the Em- 
peror of Austria a treaty of commerce, 
which, I trust, will extend and improve 
the intercourse between my subjects and 
those of the Emperor. I have also con- 
cluded a treaty of the same kind with the 
Sultan, calculated to place the commer- 
cial relations between my dominions and 
the Turkish empire upon a better and 
more secure footing. I have directed copies 
of these treaties to be laid before you. 

I have engaged, in concert with Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia, in negocia- 
tions with a view to a final settlement of 
the differences between Holland and Bel- 
gium. A definitive treaty of peace, 
founded uponanteriorarrangements, which 
have been acceded to by both parties, has 
in consequence been proposed to the Dutch 
and Belgian governments. I have the 
satisfaction to inform you that the Dutch 
government has already signified to the 
Conference its acceptance of that treaty, 
and I trust that a similar announcement 
from the Belgian government will put an 
end to that disquietude which the present 
unsettled state of these affairs has neces- 
sarily produced. ‘The unapimity of the 
five allied powers affords a satisfactory 
security for the preservation of peace. 

Ilament the continuance of the civil 
war in Spain, which engages my anxious 
and undiminished attention. 

Differences which have arisen have oc- 
casioned the retirement of my minister 
from the Court of Teheran. I indulge, 
however, the hope of learning that a satis- 
factory adjustment of these differences 
will allow of the re-establishment of my 
relations with Persia upon their former 
footing of friendship. Events connected 
with the same difference bave induced the 


Governor-general of India to take mea- 
sures for protecting British interests in 
that quarter of the world, and to enter 
into engagements, the fulfilment of which 
may render military operations neces- 
sary. For this purpose such preparations 
have been made as may be suflicient to 
resist aggression from any quarter, and to 
maintain the integrity of my Eastern do- 
minions. 

The reform and amendment of the 
Municipal Corporations of Ireland are 
essential to the interests of that part of 
my dominions. 

It is also urgent that you should apply 
yourselves to the prosecution and com- 
pletion of those measures which have been 
recommended by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the Established Church, 
and of confirming its hold upon the affec- 
tions and respect of my people. 

The better enforcement of the law, and 
the more speedy and certain administra- 
tion of justice, are of the first importance 
to the welfare of the community; and I 
feel assured that you will be anxious to 
devote yourselves to the examination of 
the measures which will be submitted to 
you for the purpose of attaining these 
beneficial results. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have directed the annual estimates to 
be prepared and laid before you. Ad- 
hering to the principles of economy, which 
it is my desire to enforce in every depart- 
ment of the state, I feel it my duty to re- 
commend that adequate provision be made 
for the exigencies of the public service. 
I fully rely on your loyalty and patriotism 
to maintain the efficiency of those estab- 
lishments which are essential to the 
strength and security of the country. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is with great satisfaction that I am 
enabled to inform you, that throughout 
the whole of my West Indian possessions 
the period fixed by law for the final and 
complete emancipation of the negroes has 
been anticipated by acts of the Colonial 
Legislatures ; and that the transition from 
the temporary system of apprenticeship to 
entire freedom has taken place without 
any disturbance of public order and tran- 
quillity; any measures which may be ne- 
cessary, in order to give full effect to this 
great and beneficial change, will, I have 
no doubt, receive your careful attention, 
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I have to acquaint you, with deep con- 
cern, that the province of Lower Canada 
has again been disturbed by insurrection, 
and that hostile incursions have been 
made into Upper Canada by certain law- 
less inhabitants of the United States of 
North America. These violations of the 
public peace have been promptly sup- 
pressed by the valour of my troops, and 
the loyalty of my Canadian subjects. The 
President of the United States has called 
upon the citizens of the Union to abstain 
from proceedings so incompatable with 
the friendly relations which subsist be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States. Ihave directed full information 
upon all these matters to be laid before 
you, and I recommend the present state 
of these provinces to your serious con- 
sideration. I rely upon you to support 
my firm determination to maintain the 
authority of my Crown; and I trust that 
your wisdom will adopt such measures as 
will secure to those parts of my empire 
the benefit of eternal tranquillity, and the 
full advantages of their own great natural 
resources. 

I have observed with pain the presever- 
ing efforts which have been made in some 
parts of the country to excite my subjects 
to disobedience and resistance to the law, 
and to recommend dangerous and illegal 
practices. For the counteraction of all 
such designs I depend upon the efficacy 
of the law, which it will be my duty to 
enforce ; upon the good sense and right 
disposition of my people; upon their at- 
tachment to the principles of justice, and 
their abhorrence of violence and disorder. 

I confidently commit all these great in- 
terests to your wisdom ; and I implore 
Almighty God to assist and prosper your 
counsels.” 

The Address was moved in the House 
or Lorps by the Earl of Lovelace and 
seconded by Lord Vernon, and passed 
without a division. 

In the Housr oF Commons, the Ad- 
dress was moved by Mr. Edw. Buller, 
and seconded by Mr. G. W. Wood. 

Mr. T. Duncombe proposed an amend- 
ment, in the shape of an addition, ac- 
quainting her Majesty that the Reform 
Bill had totally disappointed the expecta- 
tions of the people; that it could not 
possibly be a final measure ; and that the 
House would take into its early consi- 
deration the means of amending the 
representation of the people. He said 
that at present the House represented not 
the working classes, nor the middle classes, 
but the aristocracy. The people felt this 
grievance, and had appointed delegates to 
manage their claims, who were now sit- 
ting in London, and who had passed 
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resolutions that the House were not 
worthy to be petitioned.—Sir Rodert Peel 
delivered a very eloquent speech on gene- 
ral polities; and Lord John Russell, in 
reply, confined himself, for the most part, 
to explanations of apparent inconsistencies 
in his own opinions at different times. 
He declared that he thought an inquiry 
into the Corn Laws to be necessary; but 
that, as he could not sanction political 
change, he would therefore vote against 
the amendment. After a prolonged de- 


bate, the House divided ; for the Address, 
= for the amendment, 86; majority, 


Feb. 19.—A great mass of petitions 
having been presented both for and against 
the Corn Laws, 

Mr. Villiers moved that certain peti- 
tioners be allowed to prove the allegations 
of their petition at the Bar of the House. 
The petitioners alleged that once valuable 
friends have become alarming rivals, occa- 
sioned by the Corn Laws preventing their 
giving human food, of which they have 
an excess, in exchange for manufactures. 
The exports of France have increased 50 
per cent. ; and those of the United States 
7S per cent— Mr, Strutt seconded the 
motion, which was supported by Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Thornley, Mr. Horsman, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, and others ; and 
opposed by Lord Worsley, Lord Stanley, 
Lord John Russell, and Sir Robert Peel, 
—The House then divided, when there 
appeared: for the motion, 172; against, 
361; majority, 189. 

Feb. 22.—Mr. Goulburn rose on the 
order of the day for going into committee 
on the ArrirnMaTion Bill, ‘to provide 
a general form of Affirmation for all per- 
sons who believe the taking of any oath 
to be forbidden by their duty towards 
God,” and declared his intention to arrest, 
if possible, its further progress. He knew 
it had been a fashionable doctrine with 
some, that oaths were unnecessary. He 
expressed his dissent upon that doctrine ; 
the enactment then before the House left 
individuals the choice of being sworn or 
not, and was calculated to introduce 
hypocrisy and fraud into courts of justice. 
Last Session of Parliament they ex- 
tended the privilege of Affirmation to 
Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, and 
there they might have stopped. He con- 
cluded, by moving as an amendment, that 
the House go into committee that day six 
months.—Mr. Hawes defended the Bill; 
Sir R. Inglis, the Hon. C. Law, and Sir 
R. Peel, supported the amendment. On 
a division, the bill was thrown out: the 
numbers being—for going into committee, 
= for the amendment, 125; majority, 
32. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On the 23d Jan. the whole of the 
French Ministry resigned, and for some 
days the public were looking to Marshal 
Soult for the formation of a new cabinet. 
On the 2nd Feb. it was announced that 
the former ministers would resume their 
functions, and as a necessary accompanid 
ment to this resolution, the King issuer 
an Ordonnance dissolving the Chambe- 
of Deputies, thus preferring an appeal to 
the country to submission to the Coali- 
tion. This coup d'état is perfectly con- 
stitutional: whether it be wise, is a 
question that time alone can decide. The 
elections are to take place on the 6th of 
March, and the Chambers are to meet on 
the 26th of the same month. 


HANOVER. 

In a very long proclamation dated Feb. 
15, the King has been pleased to declare 
that the legal representative constitution of 
the Kingdom was settled by the royal 
letters patent of 7th Dec. 1819, and con- 
firmed by the Congress of Vienna in 1820; 
and that the change made in Sept. 1833 
was entirely destitute of constitutional 
form. A meesage to the assembly of the 
estates, likewise dated the 15th, declares 


“that the draft of the constitution pre- 
sented last year is withdrawn, and that 
the constitution of 1819 alone is to be 
considered as in force.” 


INDIA. 

The first great interview took place 
between Lord Auckland and Runjeet 
Singh, in the camp of the latter at Tero- 
zepore, on the Ist of Dec.; on the next 
day there was a review of British troops ; 
and on the 3d Dec. Runjeet Singh re- 
turned the visit. ‘The Maharajah was 
never so complaisant and ready to meet 
the wishes of the British Government. 
It is stated that a passage through the 
Punjaub would have been readily granted, 
if asked for, but that our government had 
really not thought it necessary under the 
circumstances. It appears that the Maha- 
rajah had inspected the British troops, 
and that crowds of Sikhs invariably at- 
tended him and his deputations whenever 
they crossed the river, and much amuse- 
ment was excited by their distrustful 
bearing towards the British officers. 


MALTA. 

The Queen Dowager remains at Malta, 
it is hoped with actual benefit to her 
health ; and is acquiring great popularity 
as well with the native as the English 
residents. Lamenting the injurious effects 
resulting from the great want of church 
accommodation for the Protestants re- 
sidents in that island, her Majesty has 

10 


announced her intention of erecting, at 
her own expense, a church capable of 
containing 1,000 persons. An appropriate 
site has been granted by the local govern- 
ment; and the sacred edifice, which is to 
dedicated to St. Paul, is to be commenced 
immediately. The cost will be from 
6,000/. to 8,0007. 
CANADA. 

Colonel Wetherall has marched with 
reinforcements to Terrebone, in which 
district the people continue to exhibit a 
spirit of disaffection. He has suc. 
ceeded in capturing twenty of these frantic 
desperadoes. The demonstrations on the 
frontier have compelled Sir John Col- 
borne to order reinforcements to be de- 
spatched to that locality. ‘The executions 
are proceeding; many have already ex- 
piated their crimes on the gallows at 
Montreal, and some at Kingston. 

WEST INDIES. 

Advices have been received to the 
26th of December, detailing the proceed- 
ings on the meeting of the new House of 
Assembly in Jamaica, the majority of 
which adhered to the resolutions of the 
late house against the government, in 
consequence of which the present Go- 
vernor-General prorogued them to the 
5th of February. 

An earthquake has occurred in Marti- 
nique, and caused considerable damage. 
At a quarter to six on the morning of the 
llth Jan. a violent shock was felt at 
St. Pierre, which lasted two minutes ; all 
the buildings in the town rocked and 
tottered, and a quarter of their number 
were more or less damaged ; twenty were 
thrown down, but no lives lost. At the 
same time Fort Royal was visited with a 
much more violent shock, and all the 
more solidly-constructed houses in that 
place were thrown to the ground. Among 
other public buildings, the hospital was 
reduced to a heap of ruins, and a number 
of the patients killed. The loss of life 
seems to have been very great, for, by 
the middle of the day, some hundreds of 
corpses had been found, and were laid 
out on the Savannahs. The village of 
Case-Pilote, between Fort Royal and St. 
Pierre, was entirely destroyed. 


MEXICO, 

The Mexicans have declared war 
against France, and have resolved to sus- 
pend their own private quarrels, in order 
to unite and exert their best energies 
against thecommonenemy. The French 
residents have been expelled, and have 
suffered great hardships before they ar- 
rived at New Orleans and Havannah. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Jan.9, Cofton is a hamlet about a mile 
and a half from Starcross, to the left of the 
road to Dawlish. A Chapel existed here 
in the year 1376, and divine service was 
performed in it till about the year 1760, 
when, the roof having become insecure, 
it was deserted, and from some cause or 
other was allowed to fall intoruins. The 
Chapel stands on the property of the Earl 
of Devon, who, finding the walls nearly 
perfect and very substantial, determined 
to restore it at his own expense. This 
has been done in a chaste and judicious 
manner, after a design of great merit. 
The seats are all open, with ends of old 
carved oak ; the pulpit and altar are of 
stone, and an eagle of carved oak (executed 
by Mr. Gendall, of Exeter) carries the 
Bible. The chancel windows are of ground 
glass, surrounded bya border of old stain- 
ed glass ; those in the nave are of plain, 
with a border of ground glass. The 
beautiful situation in which the Chapel 
stands, the circumstance of its having lain 
in ruins nearly 80 years, and its complete 
restoration, make it an object of great in- 
terest in the neighbourhood. It was 
opened for divine service on Wednesday, 
Jan. 9, and was attended by the Earl of 
Devon, &e. A collection of 237. was made 
for a national school-house, the site for 
which is also the gift of the Earl of 
Devon, 

Jan. 28. The ceremony took place of 
opening the Church of England Metro- 
politan Commercial Schools, in Rose- 
street, Soho-square, the first of a series 
originating with the ‘¢ Metropolitan Insti- 
tution for the Establishment and Im- 
provement of Commercial Schools in the 
— and its suburbs, in connection 
with the National Church.” Amongst 
the committee we find the Marquesses of 
Salisbury, Exeter, Northampton, and 
Camden ; the Earls of Cadogan and Rad- 
nor; Lords Southampton, Sandon, Cal- 
thorpe, and many influential Members of 
Parliament. The design is to provide for 
the ehildren of tradesmen, mechanics, and 
others, a sound and comprehensive edu- 
cation, in conformity with the doctrines 
of the Church of England. The course 
of instruction will comprise the truths of 
Christianity, English—taught grammati- 
cally—Latin, French, writing, linear 
drawing, arithmetic, and the elements of 
mathematics, including mensuration, his- 
tory, geography, elements of natural his- 
tory and philosophy, and vocal music. 
The Bishop of London presided, and 
opened the Niedinsen of the day with an 
impressive prayer, after which the Dean 


Gunt,. Mag, Vou, XI. 


of Chichester delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress. He referred to the fact, that the 
Church of England had now under its 
fostering care, educated at its National 
and Sunday Schools, no less than a 
million children. 


Feb. 8. The Arena, Hope-street, 
Glasgow, originally erected by Mr. Du- 
crow, and latterly occupied by Mr. Batty 
for nightly equestrian and calisthenic per- 
formances, was destroyed by fire. The 
main ceiling was covered with canvass 
and stuffed cotton cloth, and it went up 
in a blaze before an effort could be made 
to lessen the destruction. The perform. 
ances had been finished about half-past 
11 o'clock, and the company had all left, 
when two of them, accidentally passing, 
observed the building in flames. The 
valuable horses were removed to a place 
of safety, but one of the ponies was lost. 
A greater difficulty arose on the removing 
of the lion Wallace, during which the 
valuable wardrobe was forgotton. Fifty 
individuals have been thrown out of em- 
ployment in a strange place, and have lost 
their whole stock in trade. 

Feb. 17. The splendid old Gothic 
mansion of Kileooley, the residence of 
Mr. Ponsonby Barker, one of the Con- 
servative candidates for the county of 
‘Tipperary, was burnt to the ground. The 
furniture, and every thing but the plate, 
were consumed. it was insured for the 
sum of 13,0007. 


The new Great Seal for Ireland, which 
has received the approval of the Queen 
in Council, has on one side a figure of 
her Majesty seated on a throne, supported 
by two figures of Religion and Justice, 
and on the other by an equestrian portrait 
of the Queen, the horse being led by a 
page in a fancy costume. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
ADELPHI. 

Feb. 4. A new drama, entitled Jane 
Lomax, founded upon a popular novel, 
was performed for the first time with 
general approbation. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Feb. 8. A new drama by Mr, Pocock 
was produced, called The King and the 
Duke ; or, the Siege of Alencon. With- 
out much real merit itis exceedingly agree- 
able. The music, by Mr. T. Cooke, is 
well adapted to the words, and the 
chorusses beyond the ordinary merit. The 
house expressed their approbation, 
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Tue SHERIFFS FOR 1839. 


Bedfordshire—Levi Ames, of East Hyde, esq. 
Berks—M. G. Thoyts, of Sulhampstead, esq. 
Bucks—Benj. Way, of Denham, esq. 
Cambridge and Hunts—Sir Richard H. Hussey, 
of the Views, oo Knt. 
Cheshire—Thomas Hibbert, of Birtles, esq. 
Cornwall—Sir R. R. Vyvyan, of Trelowarren, 


Bart. 
Cumberland—Thomas Hartley, of Gillfoot, esq. 
Derbyshire—B. B. P. Burnell, of Beauchief 
Abbey, esq. 
Devon—Codrington Parr, of Stonelands, esq. 
Dors.—Joseph Weld, of East Lulworth, a7 
Durh.—Sir W. Chaytor, of Witton Castle, Bt. 
Essex—John F. Mills, of Lexden-park, esq. 
Gloucestersh.—Maynard Colchester, of West- 
bury-on-Severn, esq. 
Hants.—John Mills, of Bistern Ringwood, esq. 
Heref.—James Phillipps, of Bryngwyn, esq. 
Herts.—C. B. D. Garrard, of Wheathamstead, 


esq. 

Kent—David Salomons, of Broom Hill, Tun- 
bridge, esq. 

Lanc.—Chas. Scarisbrick, of Scarisbrick, esq. 

Leic.—Edw. Dawson, of Whatton-house, esq. 

Linc.—Geo. F. Heneage, of Hainton Hall, esq. 

Monm.—Colethurst Bateman, Pertholey, esq. 

Norfolk—Sir T. Hare, of Stow Bardolph, Bt. 

Northamptonsh.—William Drayson, of Floore- 
fields-house, esq. 

Northumb.—J. Davidson, of Ridley-hall, esq. 

Notts.—John E. Denison, of Ossington, esq. 

Oxf.—J. H.S. Harrison, of Shelswell, esq. 

Rutland—John Monkton, of Seaton, esq. 

Salop—Peter Broughton, of Tunstall, esq. 

Somerset—Sir W. C. Medlicott, of Milborne 
Port, Bart. 

Staff.—Wm. Moore, of Wychdon-lodge, esq. 

Southampton—John Mills, of Bistern Ring- 


wood, esq. 
Suffolk—A. J. Brooke, of Horningsheath, esq. 
Surrey—Saml. Paynter, of Richmond, esq. 
Sussex—Thomas Frewen, of Brickwall-house, 
Northiam, esq: 
Warw.—Sir F. Lawley, of Middleton-hall, Bt. 
Wilts—C. L. Phipps, of Wans-house, esq. 
Worc.—Wm. C. Russell, of Kingsheath, esq. 
Yorksh.—C. R. Tempest, of Broughton, esq. 
WALES. 
Anglesey—Jas. Greenfield, of Rhyddgaer, esq. 
Carnarvonshire—John Williams of Hendre- 


gadno, esq. 
Denbighshire—Sir John Williams, of Bodle- 
wyddan, esq. 
Fiintsh.—J. O. C. Read, of Hawarden, esq. 
Merioneth.—Hon. E. M. L. Mostyn, of Plashen. 
Montgom.—David Hamer, of Glanrafon, esq. 
Brecon.—John Lloyd, of Dinas, esq. 
Cardigan.—Hon. G. Vaughan, of Cwmnwydion. 
Carmarth.—J. E. Saunders, of Glanrhydw, esq. 
Glam.—C. H. Smith, of Gwernllwynwith, esq. 
Pemb.—G. W. W. Davis, of Mullock, esq. 
Radnor.—Henry Lingen, of Penlanoley, esq. 
IRELAND. 
Antrim—J. Agnew, esq. 
Armagh—T. Wilson, esq. 
Carlow—W. F. Tighe, esq. 
Cavan— Sir G. F. Hudson. 
Clare—F. M’Namara, esq. 
Cork—John Isaac Heard, esq. 
Donegal—D. Chambers, esq. 
Down—John S. Crawford, esq. 
Dublin—Thomas White, esq. 
Fermanagh—J. Brien, esq. 
Galway—P. Blake, esq. 
Kerry—T. A. Stoughton, esq. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 






Kildare—W. H. Burgh, esq. 
Kilkenny—T. St. George, esq. 
King’s County—Viscount Oxmantown. 
Leitrim—C. M. St. George, esq. 
Limerick—Sir Richard Burke. 
Longford—R. Fox, esq. 
Louth—T. Fortescue, esq. 
Mayo—V. O’Connor Blake, esq. 
Meath—R. Rothwell, esq. 
Monaghan—T. Crawford, esq. 
Queen’s County—Col. A. Weldon. 
Roscommon—R, O‘Connor, esq. 
Sligo—D. H. Ferrall, esq. 
Tipperary—Peter Count D’Alton. 
Eien a i Houston, esq. 
aterford—N. Power, esq. 
Westmeath—R. W. Reynell, esq. 
Wexford—G. P. Houghton, esq. 
Wicklow—Baron de Roebeck. 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 14. Sir Francis Palgrave, knt. to be 
the deputy keeper of the records. 

Dee. 21. re Thomas Henry Bund (and 
not J. H. Bond, as in p. 201) to be Lieut.-Col. 
of the Worcestershire Militia; Capt. Josiah 
Patrick to be Major. 

Jan. 19. Lord de Vesci chosen a Representa- 
tive Peer of Ireland. 

Jan. 22. John Job Rawlinson, esq. of Gray- 
thwaite, co. Lancaster, Barrister-at-Law, to be 
an Assistant Tithe Commissioner. 

Jan. 25. 4th Foot, Lieut.-Col. John Leslie, 
to be Lieut.-Col.—George Cornewall Lewis, 
esq. to be one of the Poor Law Commissioners 
for England and Wales, in the room of (his 
father) the Right Hon. Thomas Frankland 
Lewis, resigned. 

Jan. 29. Joseph Hawker, esq. (Norroy kin 
of arms,) to be Clarenceux king of arms, an 
principal herald of the south, east, and west 
parts of England.—Francis Martin, esq. (Wind- 
sor herald,) to be Norroy king of arms, and 
principal herald of the north parts of England. 

Feb. 1. Robert Laurie, esq. (Rouge Croix) 
to be Windsor Herald.—William Courthope, 
-. to be Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms — 

revet, Capt. H. S. Stephens, 86th Foot, Capt. 
W. Graham, 95th Foot, and Capt. C. Stoddart, 
half pay of the Royal Staff Corps, (serving in 
Persia,) to be Majors in the army. 

Feb. 2. Col. Sir Henry George Macleod to 
be Lieut.-Governor of Trinidad.—James Jer- 
wood, of Teignmouth, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
to be an Assistant Tithe Commissioner. 

Feb. 5. Patrick Matthias Murphy, os. to be 
Attorney-general at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Feb. 7. Thomas Gibson, of Theberton- 
house, Suffolk, esq. M.P. for Ipswich, (only 
son and heir of the late Major Thos. Milner 
Gibson) in respect for the memory of Robert 
Milner, of Ipswich, esq. to take the name of 
Milner before Gibson. 

Feb. 8. 17th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Straton 
to be Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. Ogilvy, 31st 
Foot, and Capt. S. Waymouth, 30th Foot, to be 
Majors in the army. 

eb. 9. Alfred Perkins, esq. to be one of 
peed Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at 
Arms. 

Feb. 10. The Hon. Edw. Butler to be Lieut. 
of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms (vice Spry). 

Feb. 11, James Michael Hankin, of Stan- 
stead Abbat’s, co. Herts, esq. to take the name 
of ‘Turvin after Hankin, in compliance with 
the will of Frances Conyers, widow. 

Feb. 13. Thomas Lord Dundas (since, by his 
father’s death, become Earl of Zetland) sworn 
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Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Feb. 14. The — er brothers and sisters 
of the Earl of Clarendon to rank as if their 
father the Hon. George Villiers had succeeded 
to the - aw 

Feb. 15. Sir George Grey, Bart. to be Advo- 
cate General or Judge Martial of Her Majesty’s 
Forces.—13th Dragoons, Capt. W. Hake to be 
Major.—Brevet. Capt. H. Lawrence, 37th Foot, 
and Capt. F. Hovenden, 26th Foot, to be 
ger oy! Inspector-general J. Skey, 
M.D. Principal Medical cer in » to 
be Inspector-general of Hospitals. 

Feb. 18. Edw. H. Drummond Hay, esq. to 
be President and Senior Member of Council in 
the Virgin Islands.—James Walker, esq. to be 
Treasurer of Trinidad. 

Feb. 20. The Marquess of Normanby to be 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State (for the onial Department).—Robert 
John Lord Carrington to be Lord Lieutenant 
a Rotulorum of the county of Buck- 
ingham. 

‘eb. 22. William Tedlie, of the 10th Reg. to 
be Major in the Army. 

Feb. 26. Capt. Sir S. J. B. Pechell, Bart. to 
be a Commissioner of the Admiralty, vice Capt. 
Berkeley.—Philip Crampton, of Dublin, M.D. 
Surgeon-gen. to the Forces, and Surgeon in 
Ordinary to her Majesty in Ireland, and Henry 
Marsh, of Dublin, M.D. Physician in Ordinary 
to her reps! in Ireland, created Baronets of 
the United Kingdom. 


Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere to be Under 
Secretary for the Colonies (vice Sir Geo. Grey). 

W. H. Maule, esq. M.P. to be one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, vice Bolland. 

Rt. Hon. N. Ball to be a Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland.—Maguire Brady, esq. to 


be Attorney-general for Ireland ; David Richard 
Pigot, esq. to be Solictor-general. 


1 
w. Clarke, esq. to be Recorder of Hastings 
and Rye, vice Austen, resigned. 

The followin; entlemen have been promoted 
to the rank of Queen’s Counsel :—Messrs. V. 
and G. Richards, sons of the late Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer; Mr. Hayter, M. P. for 
Wells ; Mr. Girdlestone ; and Mr. John Stuart. 

T. Wakley, esq. M.P. elected Coroner for 
Middlesex. 


NavaAL PrRoMortIONs. 


Capt. Edward Barnard tothe Hercules —Com- 
manders E. R. Mainwaring, to the Stag ; 
— Smith, to the President; — Milward to 
the Hydra; F. Liardet, to the Powerful. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Buckinghamshire.—C. G. Du Pré, esq. 

Cavan Co.—Hon. Somerset R. Maxwell. 

Clonmell.—D. R. Pigot, esq. Sol.-gen. Ireland. 

Devonport.—Sir Geo. Grey, Bart. re-elected. 

Sandwich.—Sir Rufane Shawe Donkin, K.C.B. 

Tower Hamlets.—Rt. Hon. Stephen Lushing- 
ton, LL.D. re-elected. 

Yarmouth.—Wm. Wilshere, esq. re-elected. 


EccLesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. T. Allanson, Kirby on the hill V. Yorksh. 
Rey. F. T. J. Bayley, Brockthorp V. Glouc. 
Rev. J. Clark, Rawcliffe P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. G. Cotterill, Earlham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Custance, Blickling R. Norfolk. 
Rev. W. Deey, St. Thomas’s Ch. Southwark. 
Rev. J. Dewing, Chillesford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Fawcett, Bradford V. Yorkshire. 
Rey. W. French, Wangford P.C. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. Grice, Flimby P.C. Cumberland. 
Rey. Jenkin Hughes, Alconbury V. Hunts, 





Preferments and Births. 


Rev. T. Ludlam, Ellington V. Hunts. 
Rev. H. P. Mason, Beesby R. Linc. 
Rey. J. M. Maxfield, Marsden P.C. York. 
Rev. J. L. May, West Putford R. Devon. 
Rev. J. Meade, Christchurch P.C. Frome. 
Rev. A. Moore, Walpole St. Peter R. Norfolk. 
Rev. G. D. Morley, St. Peter’s P.C. Morley, 
Yorkshire. 
Rev. G. Nason, Ahern R. Cork. 
. R. Newlove, Thorner V. Yorkshire. 
. W. L. Nichols, Trinity ch. Walcot, Bath. 
. C. Paul, Wellow V. Somerset. 
. G. S. Porter, Anstey R. Herts. 
. W. A. Shirley, Brailsford R. Derb. 
. Rich. Smith, New Romney V. Kent. 
Rev. John Tiomas, Liandilo Abercowin P.C. 
Carmarthenshire. 
Rev. Joseph Thompson, Seighford V. Staff. 
Rey. 8. Titlow, St. Peter’s Hungate R. Norw. 
Rey. G. Townshend, St. Margaret’s Crossgate 
P.C. Durham 
Rev. L. Walton, Wendling P.C. Norfolk. 
Rev. Richard Ward, Brandon with Wangford 
R. Suffolk. 
Rev. Joseph Ware, Kirkstall P.C. Leeds. 
Rev. E. T. Yates. Aylsham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. C. S. Bennett, to be Chaplain to the Duke 
ot Buckingham and Chandos. 


Civit, PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. R. L. Cotton to be Provost of Worcester 
college, Oxford. 

Rey. John Lonsdale, B.D. to be Principal of 
King’s College, London. 

Joshua King, esq. D.C.L. (Pres. of Queen’s 
coll.) to be Lucasian Protessor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, vice Babbage, resigned. 

G. B. Watson, M. B. to be Physician of the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. 

Rev. C. F. Childe, (Head Master of Walsall 
rammar school) to be Principal of the 
hurch Missionary Institution. 

John Martyn, B.A. Camb. to be Senior Classi- 

cal Master of the new grammar-school, 
Plymouth. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 29. At Easton, Hants, the wife of the 
Rev. George D. Ryder, a son. 

Jan. 10. In Montagu-place, the wife of S. 
R. Bosanquet, esq. a son.——12. At Dunkes- 
well, Devon, the wife of Rev. J. T. Mansel, a 
dau.——The wife of the Rev. T. Baker, Rector 
of Hartlebury, Wore. a son.——15. At Nice, 
Viscountess Powerscourt, a son.—1l7. The 
wife of T. J. Knowlys, esq. of Heysham Hall, 
a dau.—At Melton Mowbray, the Countess 
of Wilton, asou.—1l9 . At Beckett, Viscountess 
Barrington, a dau.—20. At Fveringham- 
paik, the wife of W. C. Maxwell, esq. a dau. 
— 91. At Hartshorne Rectorv, Mrs. Edm. 
Bucknall Estcourt, a son.— At Pau, in the 
South of France, the wife of Chas. Noel Wel- 
man, esq. a dau.——23. The wife of Major- 
Gen. Berkeley Clifton, a son.——24. The lady 
of sir George Young, Bart. of Formosa, a son. 
——27. In Cambridge-place, Regent’s Park, 
Mrs. Herman Merivale, a son.——29. At Car- 
dingion, Mrs. Samuel Whitbread, a son. 

Lately. In Bruton-st. Lady Cottenham, a 
dau.— At Woodchester, Dame Alice, relict of 
Sir Paul hott, a son.——At Caenby hall. 
Linc. the wife of John Golden, esq. a dau.—— 
At Nottingham, on her way to town, Lady 
Kinnaird, a dau.——In _Curzon-st. the wife of 
James Stewart, esq. M.P. a dau. 

Feb. 1. At Torre Abbey, the wife of H. G. 
Cary, esq. ason.——At Maidenhead, Lady Phil- 
limore, a dau.——At Wanlip rectory, Leic. 
the wife of the Rev. C. A. Palmer, a dau.—— 
4. In Huntley-st. the wife of F. J. Prescott, 
esq. & son,——At Edensor, the Hon, Mrs, 
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Hodgson, wife of the Archdeacon of Derby, 
a dau.— 5. At Roehampton, the wife of the 
Hon. J. T. L. Melville, a son.—JIn Hill-st. 
the wife of W. Strahan, esq. a son.—6. In 
Serle-st. Lincoln’s Inn, the wife of 8S. H. Wal- 
pole, esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 1, 1838. At Sydney, by the Lord Bi- 
shop, James Wright, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. 
of William Davis, esq. of Chittiscombe, Devon. 

Oct. 24. At Lachine-grove, Lower Canada, 
A. Petre, esq. of Upper nada, to Catharine, 
— or of E. P. Wilgress, esq. late Lt.-Col. 

yal A 


ov. 19. At Bombay, Lieut. George Robin- 
son, Indian Nayy, Deputy Auditor-gen. and 
Naval Accountant, to Jessy Anne, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Tanner, Ind. Navy, of Exeter. 

26. At Tangier, G. C. A. Norderling, esq. of 
liis Swedish Majesty’s Life Guards, to Louisa 
H. Drummond ay eldest dau. of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Agent and Consul-gen. in Morocco. 

Dec.3. At Dublin, the Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Clements, youngest son of the Earl of 
Leitrim, to Miss King, dau. of the Rev. Gilbert 

ng. 


Cy 

4. At Tynemouth, Fred. J. W. Collingwood, 
esq. of Glanton Pike, to yes youngest dau. 
of John Collingwood, esq. of Chirton House, 
and niece of the late Vice-Adm. Lord C. 

9. At Madrid, Thomas Owens, esq. partner 
in the bank of Messrs. O’Shea and Co. of that 
po pa Dionisia, dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Joseph 
O’Lawlor, K.C.B. formerly Captain-Gen. of 
Granada. 

27. At Oxford, Charles P. Hellgrén, esq. 
Consul to the King of Sweden at Jersey, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late T. H. Taunton, esq. 
of Grand Pont House.——At Brighton, Richard 
Thomas, esq. of Hollingbourne, to Louisa de 


Visme, eldest dau. of 1. L. Goldsmid, esq¢.— 
At Loughton, Essex, the Rev. Thomas _—_ 
Sotheby, to Jane Catharine, only dau. of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hamilton. 


Jan. 1. At ae the Rev. W. G. 
Parker, eldest son of the Rev. W. Parker, 
Rector of St. Ethelburga, London, to Ann Jane, 
eldest daughter; and the Kev. W. H. Flowers, 
of Hackthorn, Linc. to Maria Jane, second dau. 
of Rev. J. G. Dimock, Rector of Uppingham. 
3. At Wicklow, James Edwards, esq. of 
Friar’s Hall, in that county, cousin of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, to Frances, youngest dau. of the 
late Col. Maingay, and niece of George Carroll, 


rg of Thorp Arch. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. 
Edmund Hollond, of Benhall Lodge, Suffolk, 
to Isabella Esther, youngest dan. of the Rev. 
Sir John Robinson, Bart. of Rokeby Hall, co. 
Louth. 

8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Dr. George 
Hilaro Barlow, to Lydia Martha, only dau. of 
the late Stephen Babington, esy. of Bombay 
Civil Service.——At Shirley, Southampton, the 
Rev. Geo. Eden Peake, M.A. to Matilda Jane, 
eldest dau. of W. A. Fisher, esq. of Kingsclere. 

9. At Plumtree, Mr. Bradford, of Stonesby, 
Leic. to Charlotte, third dau. of the late Rich. 
Cole, esq. of Normanton-on-the-Wolds, Notts. 
grand-dau. of the late Sir T. Parkyns, Bart. 
——At Bersted, Sussex, the Rev. G C. Lux- 
ford, M.A. to Anne Matilda Pauline, youngest 
dau. of J. H. Stracey, esq. of Bognor. 

10. At St. Mary’s, ryanston-sq. James 
Paterson, esq. Capt. 26th Cameronians, third 
son of Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Paterson, to Caroline 
Matilda, eldest dau. of the Chevalier Charles 
Tottie, Swedish Consul-general. 

15. At Matlock, the Rev. H. B. Hall, Perp. 
Curate of Risley and Brearston, Derb. to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Rey. G. Sanders, 
Rector of Wollaton. 


Marriages. 


[March, 


16. At Hartfield, Sussex, John Whiting, 
esq. M.D. to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Henry Jowett, of Little Downham, Nor- 
folk.——aAt St. Marylebone, Charles Wootton, 
esq. of Sandwich, to Anna-Maria-Harriot- 
Rogers, third dau. of the late Rev. J. C. Fan- 
shawe. 

17. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. William Gra- 
ham, esq. of Airt Castle, Stirlingshire, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Sir Alex. 
Anstruther, of Thirdpart, co. Fife——At Ham- 
mersmith, R. B. Kinsey, esq. E. I. Service, to 
Eliza, dau. of J. Bowling, “as Bloxham, 
Oxf. John Hankins, esq. of Newent, Glouc. to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Holloway, esq. of Arlescote, co. Warw.—At 
Clapham, the Rev. John T. Darby, B.A. son of 
the Rev. Joseph Darby, of Epsom, to Emma, 
third dau. of Charles Coles, esq. 

22. At East Grimstead, the Rev. James 
Ward, Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Mary 
Georgiana, eldest dau. of George Raikes, esq. 
of Felbridge Park.——At Binfield, the Rev. S. 
Botry Pigott, third son of P. Pigott S. Conant, 
esq. of Archen Lodge, Hants, to Eliza-M‘Mahon, 
— dau. of the late Lt.-Gen. Sir Francis 

Jilder. 

23. At St. Olave’s, Hart.-st. John Henry 
Roberts, esq. of St. John’s-wood, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of John Letts, esq. of Broxbourne. 
——At Totteridge, George James Morris, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Richard Hall, esq. of Portland-place 
and Copped-hall, Totteridge. 

24. At Littleham Church, Exmouth, Capt. 
W. C. Phillott, R.N. to Eliza, eldest dau. of W. 
H. Hooper, esq. Ceylon Civil Service.——At 
Dorney, Bucks, James, only son of Sir James 
Nicoll M‘Adam, of Whitehall and Tindon-end, 
Essex, to Angelica, eldest dau. of Phillip Pal- 
mer, esq. and grand-dau. of the late Sir C. H. 
Palmer, Bart.——At Hastings, Henry Gilbert 
Smith, esq. to Eleanor, dau. of the late Rev. 
Webster Whistler, Rector of Hastings and 
Newtimber. 

26. At Stonehouse, George Bennett Lang- 
ton, esq. to Mary Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late Langley Brackenbury, esq. of Brighton. 
—At Ali-Souls Langham-pl. Thomas Plumer 
Halsey, esq. to Frederica, only dau. of Major 
Fred. Johnston, late of the 17th Lancers and 
67th Reg. % y 

29. At Streatham, Wm. Cripps, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, fourth son of Joseph Cripps, 
esq. M.P. to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of Benj. 
Harrison, 7. of Clapham-common.——At 
Edinburgh, Edward Heathcote Smith, esq. 
Capt. 76th Reg. youngest son of Sir ‘John 
Wyldbore Smith, of the Down House, Dorset, 
to Christina, eldest dau. of William Mackin- 
tosh, esq. of Geddes, co. Nairn. 

31. At Great Malvern, the Rev. Wm, John 
Edge, Rector of Waldringfield, Suffolk, to 
Emma, only child of the late Charles Mason, 
esq. of a. hited 

ately. J. Bowen, esq. M.D. Physician in 
Chief, French service, Algiers, to Louisa, dau. 
of J. Manningford, esq. of Clifton.——At Brus- 
sels, Capt. Loeffel, Belgian 3d Chasseurs, to 
Benjamina, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Knox, of Lon- 
donderry.— Rev. R. Stainforth, of Pontefract, 
andson of the late Sir F. Baring, Bart. to 
fenrietta, dau. of gg Rey. William Atthill, of 
Ardess, Fermanagh. 3 

Feb. 2, At Brighton, R. H. Macintosh, 
Lieut. 2d Bombay Grenadiers, to Antoinette, 
only dau. of late Col. John Vernon.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Algernon, second son 
of Saml. Hicks, esq. Henrietta-st. to Anne, 
Countess of Waldegrave, widow of the late 
Earl of Waldegrave. 

5. At Bromley, Kent, the Rev. J. M. Butt, 
to Caroline Amelia, second dau. of the late 
Obadiah Elliott, esq. of Plaistow. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Doxe or BuckIncHAM AND 
Cuanpos, K.G. 

Jan. 17. At Stowe, in his 63rd year, 
the Most Noble Richard Grenville Nu- 
gent-Temple Brydges-Chandos, Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, Marquess of 
Chandos, and Earl Temple of Stowe 
(1822), Marquess of Buckingham (1784), 
Earl Temple (1749), Viscount and Baron 
Cobham (1718) ; and Earl Nugent, in the 
peerage of Ireland —- ; K.G.; a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Buckingham, 
Colonel of the Royal Bucks Militia; 
D.C.L. F.S.A. &e. &e. 

The late Duke of Buckingham was born 
in London on the 2ist March 1776, the 
eldest son of George first Marquess of 
Buckingham, by Mary Elizabeth Baroness 
Nugent, only daughter and heiress of Ro- 
bert Earl Nugent. 

He completed his education at the 
University of Oxford, where he was ma- 
triculated as a member of Brazenose 
college, Dec. 7, 1791. At the installation 
of his uncle Lord Grenville as Chancellor 
of that University, the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred upon his Grace 
on the 3d July 1810. 

On his coming of age, one of the seats 
in Parliament for the county of Bucking- 
ham was opened for him, by the resigna- 
gion of his cousin the Rt. Hon. James 
Grenville, who accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds July 17, 1797, and in the fol- 
lowing October was created Lord Glas- 
tonbury. Earl Temple (as the Duke 
was then called) became an active mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, and fre- 
quently delivered his sentiments on ge- 
neral politics. He supported his kins- 
man Mr, Pitt during the first French 
war, but afterwards generally sided with 
the Opposition party. 

Earl Temple became Colonel of the 
Royal Bucks Militia in 1803, On 
the formation of the ministry of his 
uncle Lord Grenville, in Feb. 1806, he 
was appointed Deputy President of the 
Board of Trade, and Joint Paymaster- 
general of the Forces; and thereupon 
sworn a& Privy Councillor on the 6th of 
that month. Those offices he of course re- 
linquished with the Grenville adminis- 


tration in March 1807. He continued to 
represent the county of Buckingham un- 
til the death of his father, Feb. 11, 
1813, when he became Marquess of Buc- 
kingham. 

His Grace was elected a Knight of the 
Garter on the 7th of June 1820. And 
on the 4th of Feb. 1822, he was created 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, and 
Marquess of Chandos, by King George 
the Fourth, as a mark of His Majesty’s 
personal friendship*, and he was the only 
peer elevated to ducal rank during the 
reign of that Monarch. The creation of 
Earl Temple of Stowe was at the same 
time granted, with limitation on the fail- 
ure of heirs male, under the patent of 
1749, to Anna-Eliza-Mary, his Grace’s 
grand-daughter, and the heirs male of her 
body. On the 28th July, 1830, he was 
appointed Lord Steward of the Household 
of his late Majesty; but he resigned that 
office on the change of Ministry in the 
following November. 

His Grace married, on the 16th of 
April 1796, the Lady Anna Eliza Brydges, 
sole daughter and heiress of James 
third and last Duke of Chandos, and 
coheir with the Marquess Townshend 
of the barony of SBourchier. The 
Duchess departed this life on the 16th 
May 1836, when a memoir of her Grace 
appeared fin our Vol. VI. p. 95. _Itis 
through his mother that the present Duke 
(her only child) represents the younger 
sister of Henry the Bighth, Mary Queen 
dowager of France, and Duchess of Suf- 
folk, to whose issue, by the last will of 
that monarch, the crown of these realms 
was limited in remainder on the contin- 
gency of a failure of issue in other lines. 
Hence the Duke’s name of Plantagenet, 
. connection with those of Grenville, 

rydges, and Temple,) he being the 
eldest representative of the line of our 
ancient Kings, unmixed with any foreign 
blood. 

The talents which the late Duke of 
Buckingham possessed for public life 
were of no ordinary kind; but he had 
lived in retirement for some time past, 
on account of bodily infirmities, brought 
on by repeated and violent attacks 
of gout, which deprived him, at length, 





* There is no truth whatever in a recent newspaper paragraph, that the Marquess 
of Buckingham was indebted for his dukedom to the intercession of Louis X VIII. 
The restored Monarch’s gratitude for the many acts of generous benevolence which 
he received from the Grenville family was never very remarkable, though he had a 


lively recollection of the ale at Stowe. 


He had not been long at Paris before he 


sent a request for a cask of it, which was accordingly forwarded to him. 
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of the use of his lower extremities. 
In retirement, his active mind and fine 
taste found constant employment among 
the varied literature and works of virti 
with which Stowe, his favourite residence, 
abounds. To the latter of these he greatly 
added by his own acquisitions of rare and 
exquisite specimens of art, made while in 
Italy. He was particularly fond of fine en- 

vings, and laid out vast sums of money 
in making such a collection of rare and 
curious prints as, perhaps, no other man 
ever possessed. Some of these were dis- 
persed by auction a few years ago; and 
an account of the sale, which lasted for 
thirty days, and was arranged in 4,058 
lots, will be found in our Vol. II. p. 
288. A magnificent collection, however, 
still remains at Stowe, including the very 
extensive illustration of ‘* Granger’s Bio- 
graphical History of England,’’ which 
contains a vast number of fine and rare 
portraits, the acquisition of which occu- 
pied him many years, at a cost of many 
thousand pounds. 

If in him the arts have lost a friend, 
and artists a munificent patron, the poor 
have no less reason to lament their kind- 
hearted employer and benefactor. In 
that liberalit} which shews itself in the 
quiet acts of silent charity, he allowed no 
political considerations to stop his hand 
or stint his benevolence. e had a 
heart that felt for the sufferings of the af- 
flicted, and “a hand open as day for 
melting charity.” 

There was another species of liberality 
which he formerly cultivated, if not with 
less success, certainly with less satisfac- 
tion. He had been a strenuous and firm 
advocate of what was called ‘¢ Roman 
Catholic Emancipation,” but subse- 
sore | admitted, as some other generous- 

earted but mistaken Protestants have 
seen cause to do, that the consequences 
of that measure were very different from 
those which he had anticipated. In a 
letter published in his name some years 
ago, he frankly acknowledged the severe 
disappointment which he suffered from 
the falsification of the sanguine hopes 
which he had entertained of that measure 
proving beneficial to Ireland, in allaying 
the rancour of political and religious agi- 
tation, and promoting the cultivation of 
the arts of peace. That letter was not 
more distinguished for the manliness and 
candour of the sentiments which it ex- 
pressed, than for the beauty of its compo- 
sition, worthy the literary name of Tem- 

I 


e. 

In another act of “ emancipation,” more 
advantageous to the interests of humanity 
than that which gave political power to 
the Romanists of Ireland, the exertions of 
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the late Duke were enlisted ;—we allude 
to the “ Abolition of the Slave Trade,” 
that great act of an Administration at 
the head of which was his illustrious rela- 
tive Lord Grenville. 

When his health allowed him to attend 
in his place in Parliament, the Duke did 
not latterly often address the house; but 
in former days his style was elegant and 
forcible, his reasoning acute, and the 
general character of his senatorial elo- 
quence that which displayed various read- 
ing and a cultivated taste. 

As a Chairman of Quarter Sessions, to 
the duties of which office he formerly 
gave great attention, the Duke was one of 
the ablest and most efficient that, perhaps, 
ever presided in such a court of justice. 
Men of all political parties willingly bore 
testimony to his dispassionate and dis- 
criminating impartiality on the bench of 
the Sessions Court, where he showed a 
knowledge of the law of evidence, and a 
readiness and accuracy in applying it, 
which is rarely displayed by any man not 
educated at the bar. 

His only son and successor, Richard- 
Plantagenet, now Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, was born in 1797, and mar- 
ried in 1819 Lady Mary Campbell, second 
daughter of the late Marquess of Breadal- 
bane, by whom he had issue a daughter, 
Lady Anna-Eliza, and one son, Richard- 
Plantagenet- Campbell, now Marquess of 
Chandos, born in 1823. The present 
Duke has been M.P. for Buckingham- 
shire since 1816, and has distinguished 
himself as the constant and able advocate 
of the Agricultural interests. 

The mortal remains of the late Duke 
of Buckingham were interred in the family 
Mausoleum at Wotton on the 25th Jan. 
It was his Grace’s particular wish to be 
buried with as little parade as possible, 
although he desired that the whole of his 
tenantry should be invited toattend. They 
did so to the number of between four and 
five hundred. The chief mourners were 
the present Duke, his son the Marquess 
of Chandos, and his uncle Lord Nugent. 

There is an engraved portrait of his 
Grace, a private plate by Cooper, after a 
miniature by Saunders, esteemed an ex- 
cellent likeness. There is also a small 
head in the robes of the garter, begun by 
Cooper and finished by Fry; but it is far 
from good. 


Ducness-CountTEss oF SuTHERLAND. 

Jan. 28. At her house in Hamilton- 

lace, London, in her 74th year, the Most 

oble Elizabeth Leveson Gower, Duchess 
dowager of Sutherland, Countess of Su- 
therland (1228), and Lady Strathnaver, 
in the peerage of Scotland, 





1839.) 


Her Grace was born at Leven Lodge, 
near Edinburgh, on the 24th May, 1765, 
the only surviving child of William 
eighteenth Earl of Sutherland, by Mary 
daughter and coheiress of William Max- 
well, of Preston in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, Esq. She was only a twelve- 
month old when, in the month of June 
1766, she suffered the loss of both her pa- 
rents. They were staying at Bath, with 
the hope of obtaining relief from the me- 
lancholy impressed by the loss of their 
elder daughter; when the Earl was at- 
tacked by fever, and the Countess was so 
overcome by the fatigue and anxiety of 
his tedious illness, that she died sixteen 
days before the Earl himself fell a victim 
to disease. By this calamity the orphan 
daughter became the so!e heiress of the 
titles and estates of a long line of ances- 
tors. She was placed under the guardian- 
ship of John Duke of Atholl, Charles 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Sir Adam 
Fergusson of Kilkerran, Bart., Sir David 
Dalrymple, of Hailes, Bart., and John 
Macketzie of Delvin. A competition 
arose for the Earldom of Sutherland ; and 
counter-claims were advanced on the part 
ofSir Robert Gordon, of Gordonstoun, 
Bart., as heir male of Alexander twelfth 
Earl of Sutherland, who died in 1594, and 
also on the part of George Sutherland of 
Torse. Her Ladyship’s cause was very 
ably defended by her professional advisers; 
and superior ability, accuracy, and depth 
of research were evinced in the ‘* Addi- 
tional Case of Elizabeth claiming the 
title and dignity of Countess of Suther- 
land,” by Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes. After various proceedings, it 
was, on the 21st of March 1771, resolved 
and adjudged by the House of Lords : 

1. That the title, honour, and dignity 
of the Earldom of Sutherland descended 
to Elizabeth the wife of Adam Gordon, 
upon the death of her brother John Earl 
of Sutherland without issue in 1514, as 
heir of the body of William, who was 
Earl of Sutherland in 1275; was assumed 
by her husband in her right, and from her 
descended to the heirs male, who were 
also heirs of the body, down to the death 
of the last Earl of Sutherland in 1766, 
without any objection on the part of the 
male line of the said William. 

2.° That none of the charters produced 
effect the title, honour, and dignity of the 
Earl of Sutherland, but operate as con- 
veyances of the estate only. 

3. That the claimant Elizabeth Suther- 
land hath a right to the title, honour, and 
dignity of the Earldom of Sutherland, as 
heir of the body of William who was 
Earl of Sutherland in 1275. 

The Countess’s claim was thus con- 
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firmed, and her rights established to the 
most ancient title existing in Britain (con- 
ferred certainly before 1245, and probably 
in 1228); a decision productive of the 
highest national satisfaction, the illus- 
trious orphan having excited feelings of 
es 4 lively interest ; and public rejoicings 
took place, in consequence, in different 
parts of Scotland. The Countess passed 
her youth in her native country, every 
care being successfully bestowed on her 
education and improvement; under the 
superintendence of her grandmother Lady 
Alva (widow of the 17th Earl of Suther- 
land, and afterwards the wife of Charles 
Erskine, of Tinwald and Alva, a Lord 
of Session, and Lord Justice Clerk), who 
died in 1806 in her 90th year. 

In 1779 the Countess of Sutherland 
raised a regiment for the defence of Bri- 
tain, called the Sutherland fencibles, 
which was completed to the full num- 
ber of 1000 men in twelve days, and 
the command given to her cousin- 
german William Wemyss of Wemyss. 
At the commencement of the war in 
1793, the Countess again raised a regi- 
ment of fencibles, also under the com- 
mand of the same able officer; and that 
regiment, in 1798, volunteered their ser- 
vices to assist in quelling the rebellion in 
Ireland, where they were actively and 
successfully employed until an end was 
put to those unhappy disturbances. Being 
afterwards disbanded at the same time 
with the other corps raised upon a si- 
milar footing, it was in 1800 incorporated 
into the line, and became the 93rd foot, 
and the command continued to be held by 
General Wemyss until his death. 

On the 4th Sept. 1785, the Countess of 
Sutherland was married to the Rt. Hon. 
George Granville Leveson-Gower, Vis- 
count Trentham, heir-apparent to Earl 
Gower ; who, on the elevation of his 
father to the Marquisate of Stafford, as- 
sumed the title of Earl Gower in Feb- 
ruary following ; was called to the house 
of Peers as Baron Gower in 1799; after- 
wards succeeded as Marquess of Stafford 
in 1803; and was finally created Duke 
of Sutherland in Jan. 1833. His Grace 
was Ambassador in France during the 
eventful period from May 1790 to Aug. 
1792. But for further particulars of his 
biography we may refer to our memoir 
given shortly after his death, which 
occurred on the 19th of July 1833. (See 
Gent. Mag. for that year, part. ii. pp. 
175, 459, 560.) 

In conjunction with his Grace, the 
Duchess of Sutherland was ever one of 
the most zealous and liberal patrons of the 
fine arts; and she was herself no mean 
proficient with the pencil and the burin, 
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A collection of views in Orkney and on 
the South-Eastern coast of Scotland were 
drawn and etched by her Grace between 
the years 1805.7, and, with an account of 
the Orkney Islands, printed in one volume 
folio for private distribution. (See Mar- 
= a of privately printed books, 
- 121.) 

: Her portrait has been painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of whose picture 
there is an engraving in octavo by Dean ; 
and by Phillips (in a turban), engraved in 
folio by Turner, and in octavo by Fry. 
At Trentham are portraits of her Grace 
by Phillips, Hoppner, and Mrs. Mee. 

Her Grace had six children; three sons 
died in infancy ; and the survivors are, 
1. George-Granville, second Duke and 
now Earl of Sutherland ; 2. the Rt. Hon. 
Charlotte Sophia, Countess of Surrey ; 
3. the Right Hon. Elizabeth Mary, 
Countess Grosvenor; and 4. Lord 
Francis Egerton, who assumed that 
name on inheriting the Bridgewater es- 
tates after his father’s death. All these 
have numerous families. 

The Duchess’s body was removed from 
her town mansion on the 9th Feb. In 
the procession came, first, fourteen mourn- 
ers on horseback, followed by the hearse ; 
then six mourning coaches, drawn by six 
horses ; three royal carriages—the Duke of 
Cambridge’s, the Duchess of Gloucester’s, 
and the Princess Sophia of Gloucester’s ; 
the private carriages of the members of the 
family, and between seventy and eighty of 
the nobility and gentry. Among them were 
those of the Dukes of Norfoik and Argyll ; 
Lords Morpeth, Cowley, Hill, Sandys, 
Tankerville, Dhshenaideley, and Harring- 
ton, Miss C. Burdett, &c. The pro- 
cession moved towards Blackwall, where 
the body was embarked for Scotland in 
the City of Aberdeen steam-ship. The 
carriages went as far as Whitechapel. 

On Monday the I1th of February the 
steamer arrived at Aberdeen, and the re- 
mains of her Grace beitig landed were 
placed in a hearse and the funeral proces- 
sion formed, which included the Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen, the Sheriff of 
Sutherlandshire, and a deputation from 
thecollege. The bells of all the churches 
were tolled, and every mark of respect, 

ublic and private, exhibited which could 
te been paid even to royalty. At Hunt- 
ley the procession was joined by the carri- 
age of the Duchess of Gordon. On 
reaching Dunrobin Castle the body laid 
in state two days, and on Wednesday, 
Feb. 20th, was deposited in the family 
vault at Dornoch, by the side of the coffin 
of the late Duke of Sutherland. 


Eart or Norsury. ; 
Jan, 3, At Durrow Abbey, King’s 
ll 
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County, aged 56, the Right Hon. Hector 
John Graham Toler, second Earl of 
Norbury, co. Tipperary, and Viscount 
Glandine, of Glandine, King’s County 
(1827), Baron Norwood, of Knockalton 
(1797), and Baron Norbury, of Ballyore- 
node, co. Tipperary (1800). 

His Lordship was the younger son of 
John first Earl of Norbury, the late emi- 
nent and witty Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in Ireland, by the Right 
Hon. Grace Baroness Norwood, daughter 
of Hector Graham, esq. He succeeded 
to the earldom of Norbury on the death 
of his father, July 27, 1831, that dignity 
having been conferred with remainder to 
him ; whilst the barony of Norbury de- 
volved on his elder brother, who had 
previously in 1822 succeeded his mother 
in the barony of Norwood. On the death 
of his brother, unmarried, Jan. 30, 1832, 
he also succeeded to the two baronies. 

Lord Norbury was shot by an assassin, 
in his own plantation, on New Year's 
day. The following is the substance of 
the evidence given before the Coroner: 
—The steward, who was the only person 
in company with his Lordship, stated, 
that he was within about nine feet of him 
in his rear when the shot was fired; that 
his Lordship was in the act of pointing 
out four or five trees which he was de- 
sirous to have cut down in the nursery ; 
that it was then about a quarter to four 
o’clock, and clear daylight; that he (the 
steward) at the time had his back turned 
towards a hedge which skirted the plan- 
tation in which they then were, and 
while looking up at the trees which were 
to be cut, he heard the report of a gun, 
and on looking round he saw smoke pro- 
ceeding from the hedge which was on 
the top of a ditch; and on looking fur- 
ther, he saw a man at the other side of 
the hedge in the gripe, stooping down 
and running as hard as he could up the 
gripe ; that he followed him about twenty 
yards, but hearing Lord Norbury cry out 
two or three times, he returned to his 
assistance, when he was just about to 
break through the hedge in pursuit of the 
assassin; that, on returning to his Lord- 
ship, he found him in the act of falling, 
and took him in his arms and carried him 
towards the Kilbeggan or Abbey entrance 
lodge—about twenty yards ; but, being un- 
able to carry him further,and Lord Norbury 
being very weak and faint, he placed him 
on his back on the ground, intending to 
go for assistance ; that he proceeded to 
the lodge, and having desired two females 
whom he found there to go to his Lord- 
ship’s assistance, he proceeded to the 
Abbey and called for Mr. Stewart, Lord 
Norbury’s son-in-law, who was the only 


gentleman staying there; Mr. Stewart 
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went immediately and conducted him 
home. He lingered for two days, and 
then expired. Dr. Pierce, of Tullamore, 
and Dr. Duigan, of Kilbeggan, found 
that the wounds which he received, six 
in number, caused his death,—one of the 
largest entered the left breast, piercing 
the lungs at that side, breaking the breast 
bone, and making its exit under the arm ; 
the others being ail superticial, passing 
only between the flesh and skin, and 
lodging in the left arm. ‘The jury, a 
mixed one of Roman Catholies and Pro- 
testants, found a verdict of Wilful Murder 
against persons unknown, 

On the 6th Jan. his Lordship’s body was 
conveyed to the tomb, amidst the wail- 
ings and lamentations of all his family, 
friends, tenantry, and of thousands of the 
country people besides, who, notwith- 
standing the severity of the weather, 
came from remote parts of the country. 

In order to mark the horror entertained 
of the murder, as well as the disgust feit 
at the assassin being concealed — the 
family and gentry refused to permit the 
tenants of the late Lord to carry the 
body to the grave—a privilege always con- 
ceded in Ireland, and now claimed as 
aright. They carried it themselves. This 
certainly produced a strong and evident 
sensation on the persons present. Lord 
Charleville and Lord Oxmantown were 
pall-bearers, supported on either side by 
the Rev. Shelton Gresson and Captain 
Tibeaudo. Captain Fox, Henry Magan, 
esq. the parish priests of Tullamore and 
of Clara, the Rev. Messrs. O’ Rafferty 
and Barry, Messrs. ‘Thompson and Old- 
ham, and sixteen other magistrates, who 
relieved each other, eight at a time, bear- 
ing the coffin. The hearse preceded the 
corpse. The principal mourners were— 
Earl Norbury; his brother, the Hon, 
Otway Toler ; and Messrs. Vandaleur and 
Stewart, his brothers-in-law. 

A most affecting and impressive dis- 
course was delivered by Mr. Lover, the 
highly-gifted rector of Tullamore ; and 
when the body had been laid in the vault, 
the Rev. Mr. O’ Rafferty, parish priest 
of Tullamore, addressed the assembled 
meeting at considerable length, and with 
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much propriety. Amongst other obser- 
vations, in reference to Lord Norbury, he 
said—‘‘I have known this illustrious 
nobleman in private and in public—his 
life has been spent in acts of charity, 
kindness, and liberality, and every one 
here must feel and mourn his loss as he 
would that of his father, benefactor, pro- 
tector, and best friend. No one act of 
his life was calculated to give offence; 
and in managing his estate, every act of 
his was necessary and just—nay, he would 
not say one unkind word, much less do 
any unkind act towards any one.” 

After such a character as this—and it 
is true to the letter—the murder and the 
concealment of all evidence tending to its 
elucidation, are only the more mysterious 
and extraordinary. The sincere sorrow 
and affliction that were manifested by the 
poor people upon this melancholy occa- 
sion, and the more that is heard of the 
mild habits and unassuming manners of 
the deceased, go far to strengthen the 
supposition that it was almost impossible 
that a hand could be found amongst those 
who knew him to commit the foul deed. 

Castle Durrow, or Durrow Abbey, as 
it is more frequently called, is situate a 
little way from the main road, about half- 
way between Tullamore and Kilbeggan. 
It was the property of the Stepney family, 
who became embarrassed, and from whom 
Lord Norbury, the father of the mur- 
dered nobleman, purchased it. From the 
moment the late possessor got it into his 
hands, he commenced buildings and im- 
provements upon the largest scale of any 
nobleman in Ireland. The old Abbey 
Castle was thrown down, and the erec- 
tion of one of the most splendid and 
extensive mansions in Ireland was com- 
menced. At this building, and in the 
improvement of the demesne, from two 
to three hundred persons of all ages were 
employed, and 20,0002. expended*. His 
tenants in the neighbourhood generally 
paid their rents by horse-hire, quarrying 
stones, planting and draining the demesne, 
so that many of them were comfortable 
and well off. His Lordship’s steward 
says, that upon estates in six counties, 
not twenty notices to quit had been served, 





* It is said that this same Durrow Abbey was, 650 years ago, the scene of the 


murder of a nobleman. 


In A.D. 1186, Hugh de Lacy, when superintending 


the erection of the Castle of Durrow, on the site of the ancient Abbey, was slain by 
one of his own workmen, who struck him on the head with a pickaxe as he stooped 
to give directions about the building. The murderer, it is said, was incited to the 
bloody deed by religious zeal; he looked on the erection of the castle as a profanation 
of holy ground ; for Durrow is a spot still regarded with superstitious veneration by 


the Irish. 


swarm to one of Rome’s restorations of paganism in a patron: 


Here are St. Columb’s cross and holy well; and hither pilgrims annually 


It bas been remarked 


that superstition is the same now as it was in the age of Strongbow. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XI. 
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and of these, he believes, Lord Norbury 
was not cognisant. He adds, that on the 
Durrow estate, not four persons were 
dispossessed in the course of many years, 
and these were persons of bad character. 
So much as 2007. per week have been 
paid by his Lordship to labourers on the 
property. 

olitics he had none; he gave no 
leases to his tenants, and consequently 
had no influence at elections ; he could 
not be even influenced to go to vote bim- 
self, and his apathy, in this respect, had 
offended the high Tory party, who thought 
he ought to be with them. 

After the lapse of many days, there 
appeared to be not the slightest trace 
of the assassin, notwithstanding a sub- 
scription list of 3,000/., the government 
reward of 1,000/., and an annuity of 
1002. offered by the present Earl of Nor- 
bury, out of his very limited income, the 
bulk of the property of the late Earl 
having been left to his widow and second 
son. ‘There are now, however, three men 
in prison waiting their trials on the charge 
of Cee accessory to the crime. 

His Lordship married, Jan. 1, 1808, 
Elizabeth, only daughter and heir of Wil- 
liam Brabazon, esq. and niece to Sir 
Anthony Brabazon, of Newport, co. 
Mayo, Bart. ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue four sons, of 
whom two survive, and eight daughters : 
1, John, who died in 1821, in his 13th 
year; 2, Lady Elizabeth, married in 1836, 
to the Hon. Lawrence Parsons, second 
surviving son of the Earl of Rosse; 3, 
the Right Hon. Hector now Ear! of 
Norbury, born in 1810 and at present 
unmarried ; 4, Lady Grace, married in 
1832, to Crofton Moore Vandeleur, of 
Kilrush House, co. Clare, esq. eldest son 
of the late Right Hon. John Ormsby 
Vandeleur, and cousin to the present 
Marquess of Drogheda; 5, Lady Helen, 
married in 1837, to John V. Stewart, 
esq.; 6, Lady Jane; 7, Lady Georgina ; 
8, Lady Charlotte; 9, Lady Tsabellas 10, 
the Hon. Otway Fortescue Toler; 11, 
Lady Emily; and 12, the Hon. John 
Brabazon, who died in 1834, aged two 
years. 

Viscount CASTLEMAINE. 

Jan. 8. At his seat, Moydrum Castle, 
co. Westmeath, aged 76, the Right 
Hon. Wiiliam Handcock, Viscount Castle- 
maine, and Baron Castlemaine, of Moy- 
drum; a Privy Councillor for Ireland, 
Constable and Governor of Athlone, and 
a Governor of the county of Westmeath. 

His Lordship was born on the 28th of 
August, 1761, the eldest son of the 
Very Rev. Richard Handcock, Dean of 
Achonry, by Sarah, only daughter and 
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heiress of Richard Toler, of Ballintore, 
co. Kildare, esq. 

He was member for the borough of 
Athlone in the Irish Parliament before the 
Union of 1801; was returned to the first 
Imperial Parliament, and again at the 
general election of 1802. In Aug. 1803, 
he vacated his seat by accepting the office 
of Escheator of Munster; and he was 
raised to the peerage of Ireland by patent, 
dated Dec. 21, 1812, which created the 
barony of Castlemaine, with remainder 
to his brother Richard and his issue 
male. By patent, dated Jan. 12, 1822, 
he was advanced to the dignity of a 
Viscount, which, however, we believe 
was not accompanied by a remainder to his 
brother. 

The melancholy circumstances of Lord 
Castlemaine’s death were mentioned in 
the account given of the late awful storm 
in our last Number, p. 200. He rose, 
as it appears, to fasten the shutters of a 
window of his bedroom, when a still 
more violent gust blew the window in, 
and his Lordship was thrown upon his 
back, and almost immediately expired. 

Lord Castlemaine married, March 20, 
1782, Lady Florinda Le Poer Trench, 
eldest daughter of William first Earl of 
Clancarty; but by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had no issue. His brother 
Richard, now Lord Castlemaine, was 
born in 1767; and by his lady, Anne, 
daughter of Arthur Trench, of Trench 
Park, co. Roscommon, esq. has a nume- 
rous family. 


FieLp-MarsHuat Prince WreEpe, 
1 


G.C.B. 

Dec. 12. At his castle of Ellingen, 
Bavaria, in his 72d year, Field-Marshal 
Prince Wrede, Minister of State, Here- 
ditary Councillor and Inspector-general 
of the army of that kingdom, and an 
honorary G.C.B. 

This celebrated general was born at 
Heidelberg, on the 29th of April, 1767. 
In 1805 he served as a Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral with the army against Austria, and 
received from Napoleon the grand-cross 
of the Legion of Honour, After having 
distinguished himself in various actions of 
that war, he was severely wounded in 
the decisive battle of Wagram, and was 
then created Field- Marshal. 

In the famous campaign in Russia he 
commanded, with great credit, the Bava- 
rian contingent army, which in the re- 
treat often withstood the Russians, but 
with great loss, and its cavalry was almost 
entirely cut off. 

Political compacts soon after chang- 
ing, General Wrede, on the 8th Oct. 
1813, signed the treaty by which Bavaria 
declared herself separated from the Con- 
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federation of the Rhine, and from the 

tty of France: and, marching at the 
ose | of a united Bavarian and Austrian 
army, Wrede attempted at Hanau, but 
without success, to cut off Napoleon's 
retreat after the battle of Leipsig. En- 
tering France in 1814, he maintained his 
usual reputation in the field; and, when 
peace was concluded, he was elevated to 
the rank of Prince. In the following 
campaign he established his head-quar- 
ters at Auxerre in Burgundy, and occu- 
pied the central provinces of France, 
On the 9th Sept. 1815, he was nominated 
an honorary Knight Grand Cross of the 
English order of the Bath. 

The Prince had presided over the 
councellors of state of Bavaria during 
seven assemblies of the chambers. Bava- 
ria has recently lost in him and Mont- 
gelas (her prime minister), the two most 
memorable men who have contributed to 
her glory and greatness. 

The Prince de Wrede married in 1795 
Sophia de Wiser, a Lady of the Palace, 
by whom he has left issue five sons and 
three daughters. The former occupy 
posts of distinction, both in Bavaria, and 
in the services of Russia and Austria. 
His eldest son, Charles Theodore, mar- 
ried in 1824 a daughter of the Count de 
Thenheim, and has issue. The Prince 
de Wrede retained his faculties to the 
last moment. He ordered that the dis- 
section of his body should take place 
twenty-four hours after his death, and 
that the ball should be extracted, which 
he received twenty-five years ago, at 
Hanau, and preserved by his family. Ac- 
cording to his last orders, his funeral took 
place without pomp, forty-eight hours 
after his decease. 


Gen. THE Hon, D. Lesuie. 

Lately. At Jedburgh, North Britain, 
the Hon. David Leslie, a General in the 
army; uncle to the Earl of Leven and 
Melville. 

He was the third son of David the sixth 
Ear! of Leven and fifth Earl of Melville, 
by Willielmina, posthumous daughter and 
nineteenth child of William Nisbet of 
Dirleton, co. Haddington. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the 59th foot, Aug. 1, 
1775; Lieutenant in 1777, and Captain 
in 1780. In Sept. 1782, he accompanied 
his regiment to the relief of Gibraltar, 
where he remained nearly ten years. In 
1781 he was appointed Aid-de-camp to 
his uncle, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Alex. 
Leslie, who was for many years second in 
command of the forces in Scotland, and 
he continued in that situation until his 


uncle’s death, which occurred on the 27th 
Dec. 1794. On the Ist of March in the 
same year he had received the brevet of 
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yn et and early in 1795 he was appointed 
Aid-de-camp to Gen. Lord Adam Gor- 
don; and on the 25th Oct. of that year 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Loyal Tay fencible 
regiment, with which he was actively em- 
ployed during the rebellion in Ireland, 
continuing in that country from 1796 to 
Dec. 1801. The regiment then returned 
to Scotland, and was disbanded on the 
28th June, 1802. 

He attained the brevet of Colonel Jan. 
1, 1801 ; and on the 9th July, 1803, was 
appointed to the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 
48th foot. From Feb. 1804 to June 
1806 he served as Brigadier-General on 
the Irish staff; he was then removed to 
the staff of North Britain, where he con- 
tinued after his promotion to the rank of 
Major-General, April 25, 1808: he at- 
tained the rank of Lieut.-General in 1813, 
and of full General in 1830. General 
Leslie married at Glasgow, Jan. 16, 1787, 
Rebecca, daughter of the Rey. John Gillies, 
D.D. one of the ministers of Glasgow, 
by Joanna, twin-sister of Sir Michael 
Stewart, of Blackhall, Bart. ; but he had 


no issue, 


Ligzut.-Gen. Sir S. Hawker. 

Dec. 27. At his residence in Burton 
Crescent, Lieut-General Sir Samuel 
Hawker, Kut. G.C.H, Colonel of the 3rd 
dragoon guards, 

This officer was a member of the Glou- 
cestershire family of Hawker. He com- 
menced his military career in May 1779, 
as Cornet in the 16th light dragoons, and 
after serving with it during the riots in 
London, was promoted to a Lieutenancy 
in the same regiment in the year 178]. 
He succeeded to a troop in the year 1792, 
and in 1793 embarked for the Continent 
with the Duke of York’s army. He ser- 
ved during the whole campaigns of that 
and the three following years, and was 
present in all the actions that took place. 
For his gallantry in leading forward his 
regiment in the attack of the enemy’s 
works, at Landrecy, he received the thanks 
of the Duke of York and of the Emperor 
of Germany ; he also commanded the regi- 
ment at the memorable battle of Cateau ; 
and was severely wounded on the plains of 
Cysoings, on the 10th May 1794. After 
the campaign of 1796 in the north of Ger- 
many, he embarked in the Elbe and sailed 
for England. 

He was appointed to the rank of Major 
in 1797, and to that of Lieut.-Colonel in 
1799, when he received the command of 
the Sussex regiment of Fencibles, which 
he continued to hold till the reduction of 
that corps. Having had the success to re- 
cover that regiment from a lost state of 
discipline, his oy. George the Third, 
in the presence of his sons and many 
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general officers, was pleased personally to 
appoint him (in 180]) to the Lieut.-Co- 
lonelcy of the 14th light dragoons, on ac- 
count, as his Majesty was pleased to ex- 
pressed himself, of that regiment being in 
equally as reduced a state of discipline as 
the Sussex regiment had been when Lieut.- 
Col. Hawker was appointed to the com- 
mand of it. In 1806 he was appointed 
Aid-de-camp to the King. In 1808 he 
embarked with his regiment for the Pen- 
insula; and during his services of that 
and the three following campaigns, he was 
present, with few exceptions, in every 
action that occurred in that country. He 
was wounded at the battle of ‘Talavera. 
In the defeat of the enemy from the lines 
of Torres Vedras, and his entire expul- 
sion from the kingdom of Portugal, he 
was second in command of the cavalry, 
and was placed at the head of a brigade 
consisting of the Ist Royal dragoons, the 
14th light dragoons, Major Bull’s troop 
of horse artillery, and occasionally of the 
16th light dragoons. After receiving the 


rank of Major-General, June 4, 1811, he 
was unavoidably obliged to return to Eng- 
land. 

In November of the same year the 
Prince Regent appointed him to the staff 
at Woodbridge ; but on the breaking out 
of disturbances in Nottinghamshire in 


January following, he took the command 
in that county, where he continued for a 
= and a half, and then returned to 

oodbridge, whence he was removed by 
the great reduction of the staff in Sept. 
1814. He became a Lieut.-General in 
1821. 

Having married one of the Miss Fords 
(daughters of Mrs. Jordan by Dr. Ford), 
he was patronised by his late Majesty 
King William IV., who, soon after his 
accession to the throne in 1830, promoted 
him to the honour of knighthood, and gave 
him the command of the 3rd regiment of 
dragoon guards (April 22, 1831), which 
he retained until his death, Sir Samuel 
Was a constant guest at the court of Wil- 
liam IV., more particularly in the private 
parties given by his Majesty, in London, 
Windsor, and Brighton; even during his 
last fatal illness,and when all other visitors 
were refused, General Hawker was ever 
welcome. He has left a large family to 
mourn his loss. One of his sons, a fine 
youth, met a lamentable fate, about 18 
months since: having been just married 
to a young lady of high family in Guern- 
sey, he went upon an excursion in a sail- 
ing boat to the small island of Sark. in 
company with his bride and several other 
ladies and gentlemen. Having spent the 
day pleasantly on the island, the party was 
returning in the evening, and when about 
half way, Mr. Hawker, having mounted 
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into the rigging, requested one of his com- 
panions to hand him his gun, which lay at 
the bottom of the boat, in order that he 
might fire at a large sea-gull which was 
floating over them. As his friend was 
complying with his wish, presenting him 
with the muzzle of his fowling-piece in- 
stead of the butt-end, a rope unfortunately 
caught the trigger, and Mr. Hawker re- 
ceived the whole of the contents in his 
body! He fell into the arms of his young 
bride, and was conveyed to Guernsey a 
corpse. Lady Hawker is still living. 
Her sister, Mrs. Alsop, who performed at 
Drury-lane Theatre during 1819, 1820, 
and 1821, died a few years ago in Ame- 
rica. 


Masor-Gen. J. N. Smyru. 

Nov. 2. At St. Mary’s, Scilly, in his 
65th year, Major-General John Nugent 
Smyth, Lieut.-Governor of the Scilly 
Islands. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 9th foot, Jan. 30, 1787. He joined 
his regiment at Cork; but obtained the 
Commander-in-Chiel’s leave of absence 
from the embarkation of that corps in 
1788, for the West Indies, until Dee. 
1789, in which month he joined the head 
quarters at St. Kitt’s. He succeeded 
to a Lieutenancy, Sept. 29, 1790; and 
did duty with the regiment until Feb. 
1793: when be embarked with the flank 
companies for Barbadoes, for more active 
service, and was present at the successive 
captures of Tobago, Martinique, Guada- 
loupe and St. Lucia. He was made pri- 
soner by the capitulation of Berville in 
Guadaloupe, Oct. 8, 1794 ; and detained by 
Victor Nuques on board a prison ship at 
Point a Pitre, until the 15th Jan. 1796, 
when he was sent to La Rochelle; whence 
he arrived in England in April of the 
same year, after six years’ service in the 
Windward Islands. 

He had been appointed to a Captain- 
Lieutenancy in the 9th foot, Oct. 25, 
1794; and he obtained a Majority in the 
same corps, Sept. 5, 1799. He served 
the campaign of that year in Holland, 
and was present in the field iu the action 
of the 19th September, in which the regi- 
ment suffered very considerably ; and was 
constantly with his regiment, or in re- 
cruiting, from his return to England, 
until the reduction of the 2d battalion, 
Oct. 24, 1802. A month after, he was 
restored to full pay in the 55th regiment, 
which he joined at Jamaica in Sept. 
1803. On the Ist of Jan. 1805, he at- 
tained the brevet rank of Lieut.- Colonel. 
He continued in Jamaica to June 1809, 
when he accompanied the expedition to 
St. Domingo; and he was subsequently 
appointed Commandant and Superinten- 
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dent at Honduras. He received the bre- 
vet of Colonel, June 4, 1813; an” in 
Oct. 1815, exchanged into the Sthy West 
India regiment, with which be served at 
Martinique. He attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1819; and afterwards 
retired from the army, retaining his rank 
and the Government of Scilly. 


Cart. THE Hon. W. WaLpEGRAVE. 

Dec. 20. Aged 42, the Hon. William 
Waldegrave, a Post-Captain R.N. ; only 
brother and heir presumptive to Lord 
Radstock. 

Capt. Waldegrave was born in London, 
June 7, 1796, the younger son of Admiral 
William first Lord Radstock, G.C.B. 
(second son of John third Earl of Wal- 
degrave), by Cornelia-Jacoba, second 


daughter of David Van Lennep, esq. chief 


of the Dutch factory at Smyrna. 

He entered the Royal Navy in Oct. 
1809, as a Midshipman on board the 
Thames 32, commanded by his brother, 
and fitting out for the Mediterranean sta- 
tion; where he continued (except for a 
short period), successively serving in the 
Seahorse, Amphion, and Bacchante fri- 
gates, until the summer of 1814, when he 
sailed for North America. His name 
appears in the list of wounded on board 
the Amphion, when engaged with a French 
squadron off Lissa, March 13, 1811. On 
the 6th Jan. 1813, he was employed in 
the boats of the Bacchante, at the capture 
of five gun-vessels near Otranto; and in 
June following, he again distinguished 
himself at the attack and capture of ten 
Neapolitan gun-boats and fourteen mer- 
chant vessels, on the coast of Abruzzi. 

After passing his examination, Mr. 
Waldegrave joined the Swan 50, in which 
he bore a part at the memorable battle 
of Algiers. His first commission bore 
date Sept. 5, 1816; and he subsequently 
served on board the Royal George yacht, 
during one of King George the Fourth’s 
aquatic excursions in that vessel. On 
the 21th May, 1820, he was appointed to 
the Creole 42, then commanded by Capt. 
Adam M‘Kenzie at Chatham, but after- 
wards bearing the broad pendant of Sir 
Thomas M. Hardy, on the South Ame- 
rican station. In Dec. 1822, be was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander ; and 
in Nov. 1825, appointed to the Procris 
sloop, fitting out for the North Sea sta- 
tion, where he continued until made a 
Captain in Aug. 1828. 

Capt. Waldegrave married, Sept. 25, 
1820, Amelia, daughter of Humphrey 
Allport, esq. of Winchester; but, we 
believe, he has left no children. 
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Cart. W. H. Byam, R.N. 

Nov. 26. At Kensington, aged 62, 
William Henry Byam, esq. a Post Cap- 
tain 

This officer was the only son of Lieut. 
Edward Byam, R.N. who perished in the 
Ville de Paris (grandson of the Hon. 
Edward Byam, Governor of Antigua), 
by a daughter of William Gunthorpe, esq. 
of Antigua. He was born in Lendon, 
Feb. 16, 1776, and entered the naval 
academy at Portsmouth about Sept. 1789. 
In Nov. 1792 he was discharged into the 
Europa, 50, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Ford, under whom he served 
at the capture of Jeremie, Cape Nichola 
Moles, and Port-au- Prince, in the island of 
Dominica, Sept. 1793 and June 1794. 
He was made Lieutenant Nov. 1795, and 
appointed to the Irresistible 74, from which 
he removed in January following to the 
Vengeance 74, Capt. T. M. Russell, by 
whom he was entrusted with the com- 
mand of a detachment of seamen landed 
to co-operate with the army at the siege 
of St. Lucia. He likewise assisted at the 
capture of Trinidad, and again commanded 
on shore at the unsuccessful attack on 
Porto Rico in 1797. In Oct. 1799 he 
was appointed first of the Hornet sloop, 
in which he was very actively employed 
on the Leeward Islands’ station during 
the remainder of the war. From Aug. 
1803 to Jan. 1804 he served as senior 
Lieutenant of l’Africaine frigate, com- 
manded by Capt. Manby. He then 
joined the Courageux 74, in which Rear 
Adm. Dacres sailed in charge of a fleet of 
merchant-men for the West Indies; but 
was beaten back by a dreadful gale ; and 
in consequenee shifted his flag into the 
Franchise frigate, in which he prosecuted 
his voyage, accompanied by the object of 
this memoir; who shortly after obtained 
the command of the Osprey sloop, on the 
Leeward Islands’ station, and was raised 
to the rank of Commander, Sept. 4, 1804. 
On the Ist of Dec. following he was ap- 
pointed to the Busy 18; and in Oct. 
1805 to the Bermuda, a brig of similar 
force ; the latter was wrecked on the Me- 
mory rock, Little Bermuda, April 22, 
1808. He subsequently commanded the 
Opossum, of 10 guns, at Surinam, Hali- 
fax, Jamaica, and the Caribbee islands. 
His post commission bore date Jan. 24. 
1811 ; inthe course of that year the Thetis 
frigate, then under his command, had 7 
midshipmen, the clerk, and 73 of her crew 
carried off by the yellow fever. Although 
Capt. Byam never had the good fortune 
to meet with a hostile vessel of equal force 
to his own, he always cruised with con- 
siderable success against the enemy's pri- 
vateers and merchantmen, and he closed 
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his career of service by escorting home a 
very valuable Jamaica fleet, at the com- 
mencement of the last war between Great 
Britain and America. He married, Oct. 
11, 1813, his first cousin, Alicia, daughter 
of the late Hon. Anthony Wyke, Judge 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court of Mont- 
serrat. 


Carr. Cor, R.N. 

Nov. 24. At Cambridge, aged 59, 
Thomas Coe, Esq. Capt. R.N. 

Captain Coe entered the Navy in the 
year 1793, and was made Lieutenant in 
October 1800. He received a medal for 
his services in assisting to land the troops 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby in the me- 
morable expedition to Egypt. In 1805 
he received his Commander’s commission. 
He was afterwards appointed to the North 
Star of 20 guns, and employed on the 
Channel station, principally in the block- 
ade of Cherbourg. In 1811 he was made 
Post Captain. Captain Coe went to the 
West Indies in the North Star; but in 
consequence of ill health from the effects 
of the climate, he invalided, and returned 
to England, having been twenty-four years 
in constant employ. 

In July 1821 he was appointed to the 
Tees of 26 guns, and proceeded to the 
East Indies. In the year 1823 he re- 
ceived from the Governor of New South 
Wales, a grant of land for some important 
services rendered in saving the crew of a 
ship wrecked off the coast of New Zea- 
land. On the demise of Commodore 
Grant in July 1824, Captain Coe suc- 
ceeded to the command on the East India 
station, and hoisted his broad pendant on 
board the Liffey of 50 guns. He was at 
Rangoon during the campaign of 1825, 
and actively superintended the naval oper- 
ations against the Burmese. He was re- 
lieved in the command of the East India 
station at Madras by Sir James Brisbane, 
and returned to England in the Liffey, 
which was paid off Feb. 1826. Since 
which period he has lived in Cambridge, 
his native place, highly respected for his 
amiable qualities, and the steady and 
faithful discharge of public and private 
duties. 


Joun Davin Larovucue, Ese. 

Aug. 27. At his seat, Marley, near 
Dublin, aged 65, John David Latouche, 
esq. 
te was second son of the Right Hon. 
David Latouche, one of the Privy Coun- 
cil for Ireland, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Marlay, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Dromore. He married, in 1799, Anne- 
Caroline, daughter of Charles Totten- 
ham, of New Ross, in the county of 


Wexford, esq. by whom he had two sons, 
David-Charles, born 18th April, 1800; 
Charles, born 2]st March, 1801; and 
three daughters, Frances- Caroline, Eliza- 
beth- Louisa, and Anne- Caroline. 

Mr. Latouche was the head of the 
banking firm which has so many years 
been considered as the leading establish- 
ment in Ireland. In his commercial 
transactions he was liberal, high-minded, 
and considerate; as a private individual 
he was a munificent contributor to the 
poor, and took personally an active in- 
terest in all the principal charities; asa 
father, friend, and citizen, he was affec- 
tionate, faithful, and honourable ; and few 
men have departed this life leaving behind 
them a fairer fame, or more spotless cha- 
racter, 

David Digues des Rompures de la 
Touche, great-grandfather of Mr. La- 
touche, was cadet of the guard to Louis 
XIV. of France,and son of Denis Digues, 
Seigneur de La Brosse, Salerne La- 
touche and La Mothe, near Blois on the 
Loire, one of the noble archers of the guard 
to Gaston de Bourbon, Duke of Orleans. 
He had four sons: 1. Paul, Captain of 
Infantry in France, whose male line is 
extinct; 2. Daniel de la Mothe, who 
settled in Amsterdam after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes; 3. Louis, 
who also settled in Holland, but returned 
to France, and, becoming a Roman Catho- 
lic, enjoyed the estates of Latouche, La 
Mothe, &c. ; and 4. David, before men- 
tioned. Being a Protestant, he left France 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and went to Holland, and following Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange to England, came 
with that king to Ireland, and was a 
volunteer at the battle of the Boyne. He 
afterwards, in 1692, became Captain in 
the English regiment of the Princess 
Anne. He became the head of the emi- 
nent banking-house of Dublin, of which 
the late Mr. Latouche was, and his son 
David-Charles is now, the head. He 
married Judith, daughter of Noe Biard 
of Belesme, and by her had two sons; 
1. David, father of the Right Hon. David 
Latouche, and of John Latouche of Har- 
ristown, mentioned in the Gentleman's 
Mag. for March 1810, p. 289; and2. James 
Digges de la Touche, ancestor to the late 
James Digges Latouche of Sans Souci; 
and Peter Digges Latouche of Belfield, 
in the county of Dublin, esqs. This latter 
branch have always retained the name of 
Digges before Latouche, while the elder 
branch call themselves Latouche only. 
The family was one of the oldest in 
France who embraced the Reformed re- 
ligion. 
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Joun MansFIe.D, Ese. 

Jan. 9. At Birstall house, near Lei- 
cester, aged 61, John Mansfield, esq. a 
Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of 
that county, and formerly one of the re- 
presentatives of the town of Leicester in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Mansfield was born on the 13th of 
March, 1778, the son and heir of John 
Mansfield, esq. banker, of Leicester, who 
died in 1798, by Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam Pank, esq. He continued his father’s 
bank, in partnership with Messrs. Babing- 
tons. 

On the 5th Sept, 1803 he became Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Commandant of the Lei- 
cester regiment of volunteers, and he 
subsequently held the same rank in the 
first regiment of Leicestershire local mili- 
tia. In June 1818 and in March 1820 he 
was unanimously elected one of the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for the borough 
of Leicester ; but he retired at the general 
election of 1826. In 1833 he served the 
office of Sheriff for the county of Lei- 
cester. 

Mr. Mansfield was twice married ; first, 
on the 16th Feb. 1797 to Sarah, only 
daughter and heiress of Henry Ward, esq. 
of Stamford ; by whom he had issue seven 
daughters: 1, Mary-Anne, married in 
1824 to William Turner, esq. now Envoy 
extraordinaryand Minister plenipotentiary 
in Columbia, and has issue; 2, Jane- 
Sarah, married in 1825 to Edward Packe, 
esq. late Captain in the Royal Horse- 
guards, and third son of Charles James 
Packe, esq. of Prestwould hall, Leices- 
tershire, and has issue; 3, Louisa, who 
died unmarried in 1817; 4, Emily; 5, 
Agnes, who died young in 1816; 6, Har- 
nah ; and 7, Caroline, married on the 18th 
of April last to Lieut.-Col. Henry Ellis 
Boates, of Rosehill, Denbighshire. 

Mrs. Mansfield died in 1813; and Mr. 
Mansfield married secondly Hannah Mary, 
only daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Harper, esq. of Stamford, but had no 
further issue. 

P. C. Lasoucuere, Esa. 

Jan. 16. At Hylands, near Chelms- 
ford, in his 68th year, Peter Czsar La- 
bouchere, esq. . 

Mr. Labouchere was a partner in the 
great mercantile house of Hope and 
Company ; and he has died, it is believed, 
very rich. He had expended large sums 
on the mansion and estate of Hylands; 
and his benevolent hand distributed com- 
fort and content amongst the cottages 
of the surrounding poor. 

He married at Beddington, Nov. 26, 
1796, Dorothy-Elizabeth, 4th daughter 
of the late Sir Francis Baring, Bart. and 
sister to the present Sir Thomas Baring 


and Lord Ashburton ; by whom he has 
left issue two sons, John, a banker in 
London, and the Right Hon. Henry La- 
bouchere, now Master of the Mint, and 
under- Secretary for the Colonies. The 
mottal remains of the deceased were re- 
moved for interment to the family vault 
at Stowey, Somersetshire. 


Rev. Hucu James Rosse, B.D. 

Dec. 22 At Florence, in his 44th 
year, the Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D. 
Principal of King’s College, London, and 
late Chaplain to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Mr. Rose was the eldest son of the 
Rev. William Rose, now Vicar of Glynde, 
near Lewes. He was born at Uckfield, 
and educated in his father’s school at that 
place. He afterwards became a scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was the senior Medallist of his year (1817), 
and the fourteenth Wrangler. His first 
preferment was the vicarage of Hors. 
ham, to which he was presented by the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury in 1822, 
where his parochial administration is well 
remembered by his parishioners with af- 
fectionate respect and gratitude. In 
1827 he was collated by Bishop Carr to 
the prebend of Middleton, in the cathedral 
church of Chichester, which he resigned 
in 1833. In 1829 he was elected Chris- 
tian Advocate, which appointment he re- 
tained until 1833. In 1830 he exchanged 
the vicarage of Horsham for the valuable 
rectory of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, through 
the patronage of the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to whom he was Chaplain, 
but, finding that the soil and air of that 
place disagreed with his health (his com- 
plaint was asthma, which first attacked 
him when a boy), he, in 1834, exchanged 
that living for Fairsted in Essex, and 
St. Thomas’s in the borough of South. 
wark. The last, situated among the 
rising generation of medical students, who 
are more than usually exposed to various 
temptations of an irreligious as well as im- 
moral tendency, was doubtless a field of 
abundant usefulness; but in 1833 he was 
called toa still more appropriate task, that 
of instructing the theological students of 
the new University of Durham. At the 
foundation of that establishment, he gave 
a course of divinity lectures of great 
merit, from one of which we quoted in 
our last Annotations of Boswell’s Johnson; 
and in consequence he was offered the 
Professorship of Divinity, but he found 
his strength anequal to the undertaking. 
On the appointment of Dr. Otter to 
the see of Chichester, in 1836, Mr. Rose 
succeeded him as the Principal of King’s 
College in London; and he then resigned 
the rectory of Fairsted. 
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Deeply read in ecclesiastical history, 
and familiar with the classics of Greece 
and Rome, Mr. Rose became at an early 
age a champion of the Church, and he 
laboured not in vain. The first thing that 
seems to have struck his attention at the 
University, was the undue preference 
given to mathematical studies, to the dis- 
couragement of the valuable and enduring 
attainments of literature. To the correc- 
tion of this bias, as Christian Advocate, he 
bent his great and varied powers, and with 
the best success. Several admirable im- 
provements have been introduced into the 
educational course at Cambridge, in conse- 
quence of his efforts. But what ofall, per- 
haps, ranks him highest, are his exposures of 
the fallacies of the German schools, which 
have of late years become popular under 
a variety of forms, so as to endanger the 
very being of the Christian religion. 
Almost single-handed, he took up the 
cause of Primitive Christianity against 
Neology; and he has lived to see his la- 
bours crowned with a no small portion of 
triumph. Had he been spared, he might, 
as we doubt not he would, have had the 
joy of seeing yearly fresh proofs of the 
soundness of his views, and the hollow- 
ness of those of that class of divines to 
whom he was opposed. Had he been 
spared, he might have added much to the 
debt which the Church and the country 
already owe to him, for the high tone of 
feeling, and thinking, and acting, which 
he has been the instrument in God’s 
hands of producing throughout all the 
ranks of the clergy. Many a young man 
has blessed the hour when he first heard 
the impressive eloquence of his lips in the 
University pulpits ; and many more, who 
had not that advantage, have received 
great benefit from his discourses ‘* On the 
Duties and Commission of the Clergy,” 
which he delivered as one of the Select 
Preachers. His Christian appeals, de- 
livered at St. Mary’s, are remembered with 
admiration and gratitude by thousands ; 
and his publications as Christian Advo- 
cate are superior, in the opinion of Bishop 
Jebb, to anything in modern divinity. 
Even if his valuable life had been pro- 
longed, he could not have rendered it 
more clear to the world that his piety was 
of the most sincere kind, that his conduct, 
public and private, was that of genuine 
faith, and that his attachment to the 
Church of Christ planted in these realms 
was of the most unadulterated and de- 
voted kind. It was his distinction to be, 
iu the proper sense of the phrase, a High- 
Churchman ; and it is his glory, now he has 
gone from this world, to have left many 
High-Churchmen behind him, treading 
firmly and faithfully in his own steps. 
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As a parochial clergyman, painful as the 
state of his health must have rendered the 
discharge of some of his pastoral duties, 
even from the earliest days of his ministry, 
no man ever felt more sincerely the awful 
responsibility of the sacred office. This he 
conveyed in almost every thing which he 
wrote and uttered, and in such a way that 
the most callous could not fail to perceive, 
and be impressed by it. It would be an 
insult to the memory of so great and geod 
a servant of Christ, to say that he was an 
attractive preacher; though his preaching 
not only captivated all hearts, but was the 
admiration of all who had either the taste 
to discern, or the virtue to honour, ex- 
cellence in that most difficult and rare 
of sacred accomplishments—the art of 
speaking with power and intelligibility to 
a congregation composed of the various 
grades of society. Perhaps no preacher 
was ever more free from the ambition of 
making proselytes to himself than he 
was: and no man probably ever made 
more than he did, or any in a more legi- 
timate way. Spurious eloquence he had 
none. His style was masculine, ani- 
mated, and elegant; and formed on the 
best and purest models of English elo- 
quence ; his reasoning was forcible and 
strong, and his illustrations often pecu- 
liarly apposite, and well applied. All 
glitter he avoided, in the pulpit as well 
as in his mode of living, as unworthy 
of the sacred mission upon which he 
had been sent forth, and of the self- 
denying character of Christianity. No- 
thing could be more dignified than his 
appearance and manner, when clothed in 
the robes, and engaged’ in the offices of 
his profession. In the tones of his voice 
there was even much to favour the pecu- 
liar and impressive form in which his 
ideas were conveyed to the ears of his 
audience. We hardly know where to 
look for one with so much learning, 
talent, and self-devotedness to the cause 
of God, and possessed in the same de- 
gree of those secondary qualities which 
give to the former an increased efficiency. 

The following is a list of Mr. Rose’s 
valuable works, though perhaps not quite 
perfect : 

Remarks on the first Chapter of the 
ag of Llandaff’s Hore Pelasgice. 
1817. 

The Middle Bachelors’ Prize Lat'n 
Essay. Cambridge, 1818. Subject, « Inter 
Grecos et Romanos Historie compara- 
tione facta, cujusnam stylus imitatione 
maximé dignus esse videtur? 

The Folly of reading Irreligious Pub- 
lications ; being a Sermon preached at 
the parish church of Uckfield, Oct. 30, 
1819. Lewes, 1819. 

A Visitation Sermon, 1822. 
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Inscriptiones Vetustissimx. 1825. 8vo. 

very learned work. 

The State of the Protestant Religion 
in Germany. In a series of discourses 
before the University of Cambridge. 1825, 
8vo. A volume of much research and 
argument, and which called forth some 
very learned answers to it, both abroad and 
at home. : 

The tendency of prevalent opinions 
about Knowledge considered: a Sermon. 
1826. 

An Appendix to the State of the Pro- 
testant Religion in Germany, being a 
reply to the German critics on that work. 
1828. 8vo. 

The Commission and consequent Du- 
ties of the Clergy; in a series of dis- 
courses delivered before the University 
of Cambridge, as one of the Select 
Preachers. 1828, 8vo 

A Letter to the Bishop of London, in 
reply to Mr. Pusey’s works on the causes 
of Rationalism in Germany. 1829, 8vo. 

Christianity always progressive. 1829, 
8yo. 

Brief Remarks on the dispositions 
towards Christianity generated by pre- 
vailing opinions and pursuits. 1830, 8vo. 

Notices of the Mosaic Law, with some 
account of the opinions of recent French 
writers concerning it. 1831, 8vo, These 
tbree works were his annual publications 
as Christian Advocate. 

Eight Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge; with a reprint 
of a Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity. 8vo. 1831. 

Awkward Facts respecting the Church 
of England and her Revenues. Cam- 
bridge, 1831. (A broadside). 

The Farmersand Clergy: Six Letters 
to the Farmers of England on Tithes 
and Church. 1831, 8vo. These letters 
first appeared in the Brighton Gazette, with 
the signature C.A. (Christian Advocate.) 

A Letter to the Inhabitants of Had- 
leigh and its Neighbourhood. London, 
1832. This was on the subject of agricul- 
tural discontent, and attained extraordinary 

ularity. 

Pore - a an abiding system; with 
some remarks on the new Christianity of 
the St. Simonians. Christian Advocate’s 
publication for 1832, 8vo. 

The Churchman’s Duty and Comfort 
in the present times, a Sermon. Ipswich. 
1833, 8vo. 

A Visitation Sermon. 1834, Svo. 

The Duty of maintaining the Truth : 
a Sermon. 1834, Svo. a. 

An apology for the study of Divinity. 
The terminal divinity lecture at Durham 
in 1834, 8vo. 

Gent. Mac, Vot. XI. 
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An answer to the case of the Dis- 
senters. 1834, Svo. 

The study of Church History recom- 
mended. 1834, 8vo. 

Concio ad Clerum, 1835, 8vo. 

In 1832, Mr. Rose projected the British 
Magazine, which has been steadily and 
entirely devoted to the interests of the 
Church. Upon the death of Mr. Smed- 
ley, he became Editor of the Encyclo. 
pedia Metropolitana. He also contributed 
several articles to the Quarterly and 
Foreign Quarterly Reviews ; and he pre- 
pared new editions of Parkhurst’s Greek 
Lexicon and of Middleton on the Greek 
Article. 

He was joint-editor, with Archdeacon 
Lyell, of the Theological Library; and 
it was his intention to have contributed 
to that collection a Life of Luther, 
which he had commenced, but had never 
found time to finish. 

For many years his health had been 
on the decline, and lately he had been 
advised to try a warmer climate; not so 
much with any prospect of recovery 
as of procuring a temporary relief to 
the disease under which he had long 
laboured. He had proceeded as far as 
Florence, on his way. to Rome, where it 
pleased the Almighty to remove his soul 
into a better world. 

This zealous, amiable, and learned ser- 
vant of his Divine master has now finished 
his career and duties with us; and is 
possessing, we trust, that blessedness, 
and spirituality, and wisdom, after which 
his soul thirsted, and which bis labours 
and discipline, his piety and conduct here 
had so tully prepared him to enjoy. To 
the Church ot England he was an ho- 
nour ; to his friends, who were among the 
most eminent of the age, he was a bless- 
ingand a delight. Asa scholarand divine, 
though his life has been short, yet his tame 
is widely extended by his great intellectu: 1 
activity and energy in maintaining his 
principles and views of religious di ctrine, 
disc.pline, and duties. In his heartteit 
and ardent zeal in the cause of the Church, 
his bodily strength had long been con- 
suming; and he may be considered a 
martyr to his love of upholding those 
high-minded ovinions, noble views, and 
generous feelings, which he saw with 
heavy sorrow were neglected and im- 
paired in the government of the Church 
and State. 

We shall conclude this brief sketch of 
Mr. Rose’s character with the minute 
(penned, it is reported, by the Bishop « f 
London) which was passed at a recent 
meeting of the Council of King’s College : 
‘* The Council, having been intormed of 
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the death of the Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
late Principal of the College, which event 
took place at Florence on the 22nd of 
December Iast, are desirous of expressing 
the deep concern with which they have 
received this intelligence, and of record- 
ing their grateful sense of the conscien- 
tious and efficient manner in which their 
late lamented Principal discharged the 
duties of his office, while bearing up 
against the pressure of an enfeebled con- 
stitution and failing health. Valuable as 
were the services for which this Institu- 
tion was indebted to him, the Council are 
well aware that they formed but a part of 
those which his great talents, his varied 
learning, his ardent piety, and his un- 
wearied energy, enabled him to render to 
the Church at large, to the interests of 
sound learning, and to the cause of re- 
ligious education.” 

Mr. Rose married in June, 1819, Anna 
Cuyler, daughter of Peter Mair, esq. of 
the Hill, Richmond, Yorkshire, and 
sister of the late Colonel Mair, Governor 
of the island of Grenada; who survives 
him—he has left no children. We will 
add that the fourth volume of the Rev. J. 
Newman’s Sermons (just published) is 
dedicated to Mr. Rose in the following 
words :—‘‘ To the Rev. Hugh J. Rose, 
Principal of King’s College, London, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, when hearts were fail- 
ing, bade us stir up the gift that was in us, 
and betake ourselves to our true mother, 
this volume is inscribed by his obliged and 
faithful friend, the author,” 





J. L. Hussersty, M.D. 

Nov. 17. At his rooms, in Qucen’s 
College, Cambridge, aged 80, John Lodge 
Hubbersty, esq. M.D. many years senior 

‘ellow of that Society, Deputy High 
Steward of the University, and late Re- 
corder of Lancaster. 

Mr. Hubbersty was a native of Lan- 
caster, and entered at the usual age at 
Queen’s College, where he took his de- 
gree of B.A. in the year 1781, being 
ninth wrangler ; he was elected Fellow of 
that Society in 1782, and on the 2Ist of 
April, 1788, was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn. As a 
barrister he practised for some years. 
The statutes of his College, however, 
allowing only two lay Fellows, one of 
whom must graduate in law, and the 
other in medicine, and the law Fellow- 
ship being then occupied, Mr. Hubbersty 
proceeded in duc course in medicine, 
though he never practised in that profes- 
sion, Dr, Hubbersty’s late years have been 
chiefly spent in College, where his very 
polite and amiable manners rendered him 
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a very agreeable companion. His illnes 
was rather a decay of nature, than any 
positive disease, and he was mercifully 
exempted from any painful suffering. 

His body was interred on the 23d 
Noy. in St. Botolph’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, attended by the President and 
Society of Queen’s College; by Mr, 
Hubbersty, of St. John’s College, nephew 
to the deceased ; and his executors, Mr. 
George Nicholson, of Hertford, and Mr. 
Cheere, of the Temple. 


Wiiiiam MacMicuaett, M.D. 

Jan. 10. At his house, Maida Hill, 
aged 55, William M+ Michael, esq. M.D. 
and F.R.S. 

He was born at Bridgenorth; matri- 
culated of Christ Church, Oxford, Oct, 
29, 1800 ; took the degree of B.A. March 
21, 1805; proceeded M.A. April 8, 
1807; B.M. May 12, 1808. In Jan. 
1811, he was appointed to one of Dr. 
Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellowships, and 
proceeded M.D. June 27, 1816. 

Dr. Mac Michael had risen to consider- 
able eminence in his profession, and was 
adding to his fame and his practice in the 
metropolis, daily, when, about two years 
since, an attack of paralysis compelled 
him to retire from active life, and the 
latter part of his days has been altogether 
spent in the bosom of his family. He 
had previously published, among other 
things, A Journey from Moscow to Con- 
stantinople, with a continuation of the 
route to Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Petra, 
Damascus, Balbec, Palmyra, &c. in 1817- 
1818. Lond. 1819. 4to.—A New View 
of the Infection of Scarlet Fever, illus- 
trated by remarks on other Contagious 
Disorders. Lond. 1822. 8vo.—The Gold 
Headed Cane. Lond. 1828, 8vo, a very 
popular medical miscellany.—Is the Cho- 
lera Spasmodic of India a Contagious 
Disease? The question considered in a 
Letter to Sir Henry Halford. Lond. 
1831. 8vo. 





James Brown, Esa. F.S.A. 

Jan. 19. At Saint Alban’s, after six 
weeks’ illness, aged 88, James Brown, 
esq. F.S.A. 

This venerable gentleman was the only 
son of James Brown, esq. of Stoke New- 
ington, and grandson of James Brown, 
M.D. of Kelso, in the shire of Roxburgh, 
North Britain. His mother was Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Miller, Esq. by 
Anne Sadlier, of the respectable family 
of Sadlier of London, and of Maxtoke 
Castle, Warwickshire ; he lost his mother 
when only a few months old, June 14th, 
1751. His father was educated at West- 
minster school, under the celebrated Dr. 
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Freind, where he became an excellent 
classical scholar: among other proofs of 
it, he translated two of the Orations of 
Isocrates. He afterwards went with his 
father to Constantinople, and, having a 
great aptitude for learning languages, 
acquired a knowledge of Turkish, modern 
Greek, Italian, and Spanish. In 1741, 
he went out as chief agent to the Russia 
Company, and established a factory in 
Persia, where he resided four years; 
during this time he travelled in state to 
the camp of Kouli Khan, to present a 
letter from King George the Second ; 
and, whilst in Persia, he compiled a dic- 
tionary and grammar of that language, 
which are still in manuscript. In 1734 he 
had settled his family at Stoke Newington, 
where, on his return from Persia, he 
constantly resided till his death, Nov. 30, 
1788. 

The subject of this notice was born at 
Stoke Newington, on 5th October, 1750, 
and resided there till 1799, when he re- 
moved to Saint Alban’s. He was one of 
the oldest governors of Christ’s and other 
royal hospitals, and a liberal contributor 
to many humane institutions. 

Mr. Brown was a judicious antiquary, 
and accurate genealogist. In 1782 he 
drew up, but without his name, for the 
‘¢ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,” 
“¢ Sketches of the History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Stoke Newington.” (See 
Nos. IX. and XIV. of that work.) In 
1793 he was elected F.S.A., and he 
became one of the oldest members of that 
society. He could number among his 
friends several eminent for philanthropy 
and literary acquirements,—as the cele- 
brated John Howard, with whom he was 
intimately acquainted ; the eminent anti. 
quary, Richard Gough, esq. of congenial 
pursuits ; and the late John Nichols, esq. 
F.S.A. He was, for many years, a most 
acceptable correspondent to this Mis- 
eellany, and to Mr. Nichols, whilst com- 
piling his ‘* Literary Anecdotes.” In 
1803 he printed, for private circulation, 
an account of the Charitable Benefactions 
to the parish of St. Peter, St. Alban’s, 
In 1807 he drew up, for his friend Mr. 
Gough, an account of the Abbey Church 
of St. Alban’s, which was incorporated 
into the history of that church published 
by the Society of Antiquaries in 18]0. 

He married, in 1789, Charlotta, eldest 
daughter of Edward Lambert, esq. widow 
of Edward Cotton, esq.* ; by this amiable 





* This marriage is recorded in Betham'’s 
Baronetage, 4to, 1804, vol. iv. p. 121; 
but it is there added to Mr. Brown’s 
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lady, whom he had the misfortune to lose 
on the 6th May, 1815, he had no family. 

Mr. Brown was not of a strong con- 
stitution, but his regular mode of living 
had, till the last two years, preserved him 
from the infirmities natural to his age; 
he could write, and read the smallest 
type to the last, without help from glasses. 
He possessed the strictest integrity, un- 
affected piety, and exalted but unosten- 
tatious benevolence; and in consequence 
of an even placid cheerful temper, few 
persons were ever more esteemed, or more 
sincerely lamented. He was buried on 
the 28th of January, in the church-yard 
of St. Peter’s, opposite the house where 
he had long resided. 


J. P. Woop, Esa. 

Dec.... At Edinburgh, at an ad- 
vanced age, John Philip Wood, Esq. 

We should have been happy if it had 
been in our power to publish a longer 
memorial of this distinguished and excel- 
lent individual, who was deaf and dumb 
from his infancy, and yet attained to no 
mean eminence as an author, and who, 
moreover, for many years held the office 
of Auditor of Excise in Scotland, and 
discharged its duties with fidelity and 
success. 

He was descended from an old and 
respectable family in the parish of Cra- 
mond near Edinburgh. We believe his 
first literary work was a “ Sketch of the 
Lifeand Projectsof John Law, of Lau- 
riston, Comptroller-General of the Fi- 
nances of France,” printed in 4to, 1791. 
Law was a native of the parish of Cra- 
mond; and Mr. Wood next directed his 
attention to the other historical annals of 
his native place. He published the re- 
sults under the title of ‘‘ The Ancient 
and Modern State of the Parish of Cra- 
mond,” 4to, 1794. This was the first 
parochial history attempted in Scotland : 
it is noticed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for April 1795, p. 319, and is there 
characterised as ‘‘ one of the most exact 
and elegant topographical works ever pub- 
lished.” 

But Mr. Wood’s great work was a 
new edition of the Peerage of Scotland, 
compiled by Sir Robert Douglas, of 
Glenbervie, Bart. It was printed at 
Edinburgh, in two volumes folio, 1813. 
He had first intended a modern Peerage 
of Scotland, from the Union in 1707, in 
a detached form ; but was persuaded by 


name—“ who died about 1799.” Upon 
this the old gentleman had in his own copy 
made this quaint note—“ a slight antici- 
pation,”’ 
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his friends to re-edit and enlarge the’ 


valuable work of Sir Robert Douglas, 
which was then nearly sixty years old. 
The merits of Mr. Wood have in no 
degree been over rated, when it is said 
that this work has “ placed his name in a 
high rank as an antiquary, genealogist, 
and biographer ; and that minute research 
and severe accuracy mark every page 
he wrote.” It is to be remembered, that 
it is a complete view of the Scottish 
Peerage, including the families of extinct 
and dormant, as well as the existing titles : 
and that therefore the English Peerage 
has no one work that can at all be com- 
pared with it, excepting the Baronage of 
Dugdale, which stops at a period now a 
century and a half before the present 
time. Itis true that the peerage of Scot- 
land has been a limited body from the 
Union of 1707; whilst that of England 
is liable to constant insertions, and bas 
even in former ages comprised a tar larger 
number of families than that of Scotland ; 
still is the deficiency no less to be la- 
mented, and one which it would be bighly 
honourable to our existiny aristocracy to 
remedy, not by any jobbing patronage of 
one or two presu iiptuous adventurers, but 
by the combined operations of many ex- 
perienced geiealogists and antiquaries, pro- 
ceeding under the efficient control of a 
committee of such members of their own 
order as combine historical knowledge 
with good taste and practical discretion, 
Under such a scheme the College of 
Heralds (particularly if selected with a 
regard to literary talents, or else educated 
to the office through a probationary course 
of study) might find their sole employ- 
ment in the duties of their proper voca- 
tion, without the necessity of combining 
with it the pursuits of some other profes- 
sion, Buttoreturnto Mr. Wood. In 
1823 he communicated to Mr. Nichols 
most of the biographical notes to the 
writers of the poetry comprised in The 
Muses’ Welcome to King James in Scot- 
land in 1617, printed in the ‘* Progresses 
&e. of King James I.” 

In 1824 he printed a new and enlarged 
edition, in 12mo. of his “* Memoirs of 
John Law, including a detailed account 
of the rise, progress, and termination of 
the Missisippi System,” which was called 
forth by the various modern bubbles of 
that period. 

In the early part of the present century 
Mr. Wood made several occasional com- 
munications to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
He was brother-in-law of Mr. Cadell, 
the printer at Edinburgh, partner of Mr. 
Constable, 


Re 


Tuomas Srirwine, Ese. 

Jan, 24, At his residence, Grove house, 
Battersea, in his 94th year, Thomas Stir- 
ling, esq. Coroner for the county of Mid- 
dlesex,and clerk to the county magistrates. 

Mr. Stirling was a native of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. In early life he practised 
as an attorney, until he obtained a confi- 
dential office in the service of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and was received as 
a resident in Alnwick Castle. After some 
years Mr. Stirling was appointed Secre- 
tary to his Grace. About the year 1793 
he became connected with the affairs of 
the county of Middlesex, in the situation 
of Deputy Clerk of the Peace, which he 
held for nearly forty years. The office 
of Coroner for the Western Division of 
Middlesex fell vacant in 1816, when Mr. 
Stirling was persuaded by his friends to 
offer himself as a candidate, although then 
more than 70 years of age. The contest 
was very severe, lasting 21 days; but it 
ended in the success of the old gentleman, 
who was elected by a majority of 67 over 

Mr, Gude. His expenses on this occa- 
sion are said to have been wholly defrayed 
by the Duke of Northumberland. In the 
pertormance of his duties as Coroner, 
Mr. Stirling always gave perfect satisfac- 
tion, and his judgment and acuteness were 
conspicuous in many difficult cases. His 


habits were exceedingly laborious ; in diet 
he was very abstemious ; and he retained 
his health until a few days before his 
death, when little hope was entertained 
of his recovery, the powers of lite being 


quite exhausted. A few hours before his 
dissolution he wrote several letters, being 
fully conscious of his approaching end. 
He was attended in his last moments by 
his faithful coachman, who had been in 
his service nearly seventeen years. 

In politics Mr. Stirling was a Conser- 
vative. His liberality to the poor was 
great. He was remarkably fond of horse- 
racing, and even in his latter years was a 
constant attendant at Epsom, Ascot, and 
other courses. He generally possessed 
some valuable horses. 

Mr. Stirling is said to have bequeathed 
the whole of his property to his only son, 
Thomas Henry Stirling, esq. a barrister 
of the Middle Temple. His wife died 
about nine years ago. 


James Lonspae, Esa. 

Jan. 17, Aged 62, James Lonsdale, 
esq. of Berners Street ; an artist of long 
and justly established reputation. 

Mr. Lonsdale was a native of Lanca- 
shire, but came to London at an early 
period of his life. He was one of the 
founders and chief supporters of ‘‘ The 
Society of British Artists,” For many 
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years he had confined his practice to male 
portraits. The following character of 
Mr. Lonsdale appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle :—‘‘ Combined with an enlarged 
and masculine understanding, he pos- 
sessed a straighforward honesty of pur- 
pose, which never vacillated before rank 
and station, and ever secured to him the 
regard and esteem of those with whom 
he associated; amongst whom may be 
numbered many of the most distinguished 
men of his time, for wit, talent, and high 
birth. He hada prompt, discriminating, 
and just perception of character ; and his 
works shew that he carried that quality, 
with unusual force, into the subjects of 
his pencil. His manners were cheerful 
and bland in the highest degree, and his 
conversation was replete with sagacity, 
rich in anecdote, and always impressive 
from justness of thought, clearness of 
judgment, and undeviating veracity. He 
died, as he lived, with the calm and un- 
ruffled confidence of an honest man, leav- 
ing a blank in the enjoyments of his 
friends not easily to be supplied.” 

Mr. Lonsdale has left a widow and 
family, in very easy circumstances. One 
of his sons pursues his father’s profession, 
has visited [taly, and promises to become 
a distinguished artist. 


Joun VENDRAMINI, Esa. 

Feb. 8. At his residence, in the Qua- 
drant, Regent-street, in his 70th year, 
John Vendramini, esq. the distinguished 
engraver. 

He was born at Roncade, near Bas- 
sano, in 1769; and to the age of nine- 
teen, pursued his studies under such 
masters as his native place produced. 
He then came to London, and completed 
his professional education under Barto- 
lozzi, with whom he remained until that 
celebrated artist left England. Upon this 
event, Mr. Vendramini established him- 
self in Bartolozzi’s house at North End, 
and dedicated himself entirely to engrav- 
ing and the fine arts. In 1802 he mar- 
ried an English lady, of Portuguese ex- 
traction, and in 1805 paid a visit to 
Russia, passing one year at St. Peters- 
burg and another at Moscow. Here his 
talents were justly and highly estimated, 
and he enjoyed the uninterrupted patron- 
age of the Emperor, who gave him full 
employment whilst he remained in that 
country. Nor was this the only cause he 
had to speak, as he always did, with gra- 
titude and delight of his reception in 
Russia; for, from many of the most 
powerful nobles, he received great kind- 
ness and hospitality, and was almost a 
constant guest in the palace of the Great 
Chamberlain Naritchkin, whose beautiful 
and accomplished wife occupied an in- 
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fluential position in the imperial court. 
Indeed, there has seldom been exhibited a 
stronger instance of the value attached to 
the services of an artist, than was exhi- 
bited in the case of Mr. Vendramini, 
who was absolutely refused a passport to 
enable him to leave the country and rejoin 
his family. On the contrary, the most 
brilliant offers of emolument were held 
out to induce him to stay; and it was 
only through the friendship and zeal of 
his compatriot, the Duke of Saracapriolo, 
at that time the Neapolitan ambassador, 
that he could effect his escape in the 
character of a courier charged with de. 
spatches. On one occasion, the Emperor 
ordered him to be presented with a dia- 
mond ring, worth 5,000 rubles; and he 
was commanded to make a copy of an 
antique cameo belonging to the Impe- 
rial Collection at St. Petersburgh, and 
esteemed the finest in Europe. It was 
considered so precious, that the copy was 
to be executed in the palace ; and it seems 
that some malicious courtier, desirous of 
disgracing the artist, contrived, as if 
accidentally, to throw down his study, 
and break a laurel wreath which encircled 
the brow of Alexander the Great. Si- 
beria swam before his vision, but he 
repaired the injury in so skilful a manner 
as to avoid any censure. 

On his return to England, Mr. Vene 
dramini pursued his career with unwea- 
ried diligence and adequate success. Man 
of his werks were much prized, and all 


of them honourable to his genius. 
Vision of St. Catherine, after Paul Vero. 
nese; the St. Sebastian, after Spagno. 


The 


letto; Leda, after Leonardo de Vinci ; 
and others may be mentioned, as faithful 
and masterly transcripts from these great 
painters, in which their different styles 
were admirably preserved. So devoted 
was he to the grand in his art, that he 
made, if not the last, nearly the last effort 
in England, to publish a work in that 
class worthy of being esteemed a national 
performance. We allude to his large and 
noble engraving of the Raising of Lazarus, 
from the Sabastian del Piombo, in the 
National Gallery. In correctness of draw. 
ing, we never witnessed his superior ; for 
so true was his eye, that, instead of mak- 
ing drawings, he frequently engraved from 
the picture at once. 

In private life, Mr. Vendramini was 
as worthy a man as ever breathed—most 
amiable, gentle, benevolent, and intelli- 
gent; and none was ever more generally 
esteemed by his brother artists, and by 
all who knew him. He has left two 
daughters: the eldest, the widow of the 
late J. Stuart Jerdan, esq. who unfortu- 
nately fell a sacrifice to the climate of 
Jamaica whilst acting as a stipendiary 
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magistrate; and the youngest the wife 
of Thomas Grant, esq. of Chedingsell 
Grange, Essex.—(Literary Gazette.) 


Rev. Tuomas Facconer, M.D. 

Feb. 18. At his house in the Circus, 
Bath, in his 67th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Falconer, M.A. and M.D. He was born 
Dec. 24, 1771, in Duke-street, in the 
parish of St. James, in that city, and was 
the only child of the late Dr. Falconer, 
whose eminence asa physician, and whose 
great distinction as a scholar and a scien- 
tific inquirer, are well known. As a child 
he was remarkable for his studious and 
attentive habits, for his great kindness 
and humanity, for great cheerfulness of 
temper, and for his strict and undeviating 
regard for truth—excellencies which he 
retained and exhibited to the last moment 
of his life. The early elements of his 
classical education he received at the ca- 
thedral school at Chester, in which city 
his uncle, the learned commentator of the 
Geography of Strabo, was at the time re- 
sident. He was afterwards under the 
tuition of the late Rev. Mr. Morgan, the 
master of the Grammar School in Bath. 
From thence he was removed to the High 
School of Manchester, and placed under 
the care of a most able scholar and excel- 
lent master, Mr. Lawson, a layman, for 
whose attention and kindness he never 
ceased to express his gratitude. While 
at this school, and between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, he was elected a 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. 1791, 
M.A. 1795, and between those dates suc- 
ceeded to a fellowship in the college. 
Whilst at Oxford he became the friend 
and companion of all those of his contem- 
poraries who afterwards obtained any 
eminence in the church. In 1797 he 
published a translation, with many excel- 
lent notes, of the Periplus of Hanno. 
Having taken his degree of M.A., and 
been elected one of the Fellows of his col- 
lege, he visited Edinburgh, and remained 
there for two sessions, during that time 
very regularly attending many of the me- 
dical classes. 
the Church and taken priest’s orders. 
At Edinburgh he became known to many 
of the most distinguished Presbyterian 
divines ; and though never hesitating to 
express his preference to that form of 
Church Government with which he was 
connected, was treated by them with great 
favour and attention. Mr. Dalzell, the 
Professor of Greek, was struck with his 
great acquirements asa scholar, and ho- 

Ourably mentioned him in one of the 
™ rks he was engaged in preparing for 
= press, and afterwards published. On 

cS 
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his return to England, he occupied him- 
self in editing, with the assistance of Mr. 
Halliwell, of Brazenose, the celebrated 
edition of the Oxford Strabo ; the notes 
of which had been prepared for the press 
by his uncle, Mr. Thomas Falconer. This 
work he finished after overcoming many ob- 
stacles. It formed two large folio volumes; 
and his share init has always been spoken 
of with general approval. On several oc- 
casions he was elected a Select Preacher 
in the University ; and published the ser- 
mons he delivered. In 1810 he filled the 
most honourable office that the University 
of Oxford can bestow upon a divine, 
namely, that of Bampton Lecturer; and 
his appointment was communicated to 
him by the President of Corpus Christi 
College, ‘“‘ to have been made with an 
unanimity that he should never forget.’’ 
His lectures were such as were worthy to 
be heard by a learned audience, and in- 
vestigated several questions of extreme 
and great importance in relation to the 
evidences of Christianity. They were 
published in 1810, under the title of 
“* Certain Principles in Evanson’s Disso- 
nance of the four Evangelists examined.’’ 
He afterwards published several minor 
works, among which the most remarkable 
was, ‘‘ A Defence of Eusebius, Bishop of 
Cesarea,’’ from a charge of mutilating 
certain copies of the Scriptures that he 
had been directed to prepare ; and he was 
the author of one or two literary articles 
in the Quarterly Review. 

In 1822, Mr. Falconer proceeded Ba- 
chelor and Doctor in Medicine. He 
had spent the previous year at Edin- 
burgh, to satisfy his own conscientious 
scruples upon the propriety of com- 
plying with conditions which were im- 
posed upon others, but which, in his case, 
would not have been enforced. He soon 
afterwards commenced to prepare, for the 
press, a translation of the Geography of 
Strabo, which he finished, and was en- 
gaged in arranging to print at the time of 
his decease. The only parish duty that 
he performed was, during the short time 
that he held the office of curate of St. 
James, upon the resignation of the Rev. 
Mr. Warner. He never received any pre- 
ferment. Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, 
offered to him a living in Dorsetshire, 
which he declined to accept. Upon all 
occasions he was very willing and did fre- 
quently assist in the performance of divine 
service, though he preached but seldom. 
His writings were those of a gentleman 
and a scholar, correct, precise, and for- 
cible. No man lived who had a stronger 
sense of justice, or who felt more indignant 
at the violation of truth or morality. On 
such occasions alone, when justice or mo- 
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rality were attacked, was the gentleness of 
his character disturbed. He remembered 
no injuries, and was forgiving and kind. 
By his family he was deeply and affec- 
tionately beloved, and so educated his 
children as to bring them up inseparably 
attached, and worthy of their parentage 
He just lived to see one son, the Rev. 
Thomas Falconer, M.A. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, presented by that so- 
ciety, other sons taking respectable sta- 
tions in their professions, and his son-in- 
law, John Arthur Roebuck, esq. late M.P. 
for Bath, receive a testimonial of the 
respect and regard of the electors of that 
city. By his friends he was esteemed and 
admired. His great learning and exten- 
sive acquirements made his company at 
all times acceptable. He was no bigot, 
and being himself tolerant and kind, he 
neither relished nor sanctioned public dis- 
plays of fanaticism or controversial dis- 
putes, believing that changes of opinion 
could only be effected by persuasion, and 
in a quiet, reflecting privacy. Towards 
the ministers of all sects he bore himself 
in a charitable and christian-like spirit, 
feeling that he and they were labourers in 
the same vineyard, and that He who shall 
come to judge all can alone make a just 
judgment. 
Mr. Rozertr Watson. 

In our number for August, p. 219, we 
noticed the decease of the notorious dema- 
gogue Dr. James Watson. We have now 
to record the miserable end of another 
hoary patriot of the like character and the 
same name, whom some of the newspapers 
appear to have confounded with the 
former, 

On the 20th of November last an in- 
quest was held at the Blue Anchor, St. 
Mary-at- Hill, on the body of Robert 
Watson, aged 88, who had put a period 
to his existence in the manner hereafter 
related, Ebenezer Brown, jun., son of 
the landlord of the house, deposed that he 
had known deceased for about eight 
months. In March last deceased left his 
lodgings,. for the purpose, as he said, of 
visiting a relation at Bath. Nothing more 
was heard of him until about six weeks 
ago, when witness's father received a note 
from him dated Guy’s Hospital, in which 
he was confined, in consequence of having 
been found ina fit in King William-street. 
On the deceased’s recovery he again came 
to lodge at the Blue Anchor, and up to 
the time of the fatal occurrence he ap- 

eared to enjoy good health. At times, 
owever, he seemed very absent in his 
manner, On Sunday evening last he re- 
tired to his bed-room at about half-past 
eleven o’clock, and told witness to call 
him by ten next morning, as he wanted to 
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go early into Portland-street to receive 
some money. At the hour appointed 
witness went up, and found deceased in 
bed, having his nightcap drawn over his 
face and neck, and fastened round the 
latter by a silk handkerchief. Through 
a loop-knot in the handkerchief he had 
inserted a poker, which he had twisted 
tightly round, and which he still held 
firmly clenched in both hands. He had 
made use of the poker in the way a smith 
does the handle of a vice. A surgeon was 
sent for, who in vain endeavoured to re- 
store animation. Mr. Brown, the landlord, 
stated, he did not know who the deceased 
was until Sunday last, when the latter re- 
lated to him the principal particulars of 
his life. He said that he had been deeply 
implicated in the riots of 1780, and shes 
at that period he was private secretary to 
Lord George Gordon. He afterwards 
became president for a time of the London 
Corresponding Society. Having resigned 
that situation, he suffered various vicissi- 
tudes in foreign countries ; and being at 
Rome in the year 1812, he became ac- 
quainted with a person who had in his 
possession several important documents 
relative to the Stuart family, and to the 
secret history of the Papal government, 
particularly with respect to its connexion 
with the exiled royal family. Deceased 
said that, having made this discovery, he 
communicated it to Lord Castlereagh, who 
authorised him to procure the documents 
in question at any price. Deceased after 
much difficulty succeeded in obtaining 
them, and a frigate was sent out by the 
English government to bring him with the 
documents to this country. In the mean 
time the Papal government, being apprised 
of the existence of the documents, seized 
and set its seal upon them. After much 
negociation the Papal government con- 
sented to give up those portions of the 
documents that related to the Stuart family 
and this country, on condition that is 
should be allowed to retain those papers 
which referred to its own acts in behalf 
of the Stuarts. Lord Brougham (then 
Mr. Henry Brougham) was the chief ne- 
gotiator in the transaction between the 
English and Papal governments, and from 
him deceased had received several sums 
of money, though not all that had been 
originally promised to him. At the latter 
part of the recital deceased appeared very 
much excited, and in that state retired to 
his bedroom. Deceased owed witness 


between 30/. and 40/., and was to pay 
him a portion of it on the day he was 
found dead.— The jury returned for their 
verdict that the deceased had destroyed 
himself in a state of temporary mental de- 
rangement. 

Shortly after the appearance of the 
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above, 2 communication from Col. Mace- 
rone was inserted in the papers, affirming 
the truth of the particulars of Watson’s 
history, and adding that the writer had 
exerted himself to collect money for the 
funeral expenses of the deceased ; but that 
he had obtained only 2/. from Lord Broug- 
ham, and had in vain applied to Mr. Alex. 
Galloway and other political associates of 
Mr. Watson. So that at last the body of 
the wretched old man was coiveyed to 
the grave as that of a pauper, at the ex- 
pense of the parish. 





DEATHS, 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 20. At Morley’s hotel, Trafalgar- 
square, aged 65, Horatio Leggett, Esq. 
late solicitor to the Commissioners of 
King’s Taxes, who committed suicide. 
At the Coroner’s inquest, John Wilkin, 
esq. receiver-general of Wales, deposed 
that he had known the deceased for nearly 
forty years. He was married, and had a 
family. He was in the habit of frequently 
coming up to town from Worth, and in- 
variably on those occasions dined with 
witness. After dinner, if they were 
alone, he would complain to witness that 
he was the most wretched man in exist- 
ence for the want of active employ- 
ment. He was pensioned in 1833, on 
an allowance of 6,350/, per annum. He 
was a man of temporate habits. Verdict 
** Temporary insanity.’’ 

Jan. 6. In George-st. Hanover-sq. 
aged 86, Miss Wingfield. 

Jan. 8. At Hampstead, aged 63, Ann, 
surviving dau. of the late John Hether- 
ington, esq. of Newington-green. 

Jan.9, At Clapham, Surrey, C. N. 
Rippin, esq. 

n Clarges-st. aged 61, Thomas Atkin- 
son, esq. 

Jan. 14, In Margaret-st. Caven- 
dish-sq. aged 70, the Marquise De Will- 


0} . 

Jan.17. At Peckham, aged 86, John 
Lawrence, esq. author of the “ Philoso- 
phical and Practical Treatise on Horses,” 
the “New Farmer’s Calendar,” and 
other works. He was in early life one of 
the first advocates for legislative enact- 
ments to suppress cruelty to animals, and 
his writings were of eminent service. 

Jan. 18. In Margaret-st. Caven- 
dish-sq. aged 22, Hugh Gordon, youngest 
son of the late Robert Gordon, of 
Madras. 

In Montagu-place, at the residence of 
her daughter the Countess of Montara, 
Lady Nisbett, relict of Sir J. Nisbett, 
Bart. 
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At Chelsea, Bridget Rachael, wife of 
James P. Browne, esq. M.D. 

Jan. 21. Aged 64, Maurice Butcher, 
Esq. of Porchester-place. 

Jan. 22. At Blackheath, aged 80, 
Thomas Hutchon, esq. 

Jan, 23. Susanna, relict of Lancelot 
Burton, esq. 

Aged 57, Henry Hill, esq. of re- 
gent-st. (formerly of the firm of Mon- 
zani and Hill), a very good performer on 
the contra-bass, and highly respected by 
his professional brethren. 

Jen. 25. Aged 69, William Hobman, 
esq. many years First Gentleman Rider 
on the royal Establishment of his Ma- 
jesty, George the Fourth. 

Jan. 26. In Wilton-st. Eleanor Ma. 
tilda, widow of William Augustus Pen- 
gree, esq. of Lloughor, Glamorganshire, 

In Seymour st. Euston-sq. in her 33rd 
year, Miss Ann Manners, second dau, 
of Mrs. Thomas Manners, of Ripon. 

In her 57th year, Charlotte, wife of 
John Richards, esq. of Devonshire-sq. 

Jan. 27. In Percy-street, Bedford-sq. 
Thomas Heron, esq. surgeon R N, 

In Northumberland-court, Strand, from 
the rupture of a blood vessel of the heart, 
aged 73, Richard Losack, esq. of the 
Abbey, West Malling, Kent ; and a mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange. His brother, 
a Captain in the navy, died suddenly at 
Florence in May last. His sister also 
died suddenly, in Conduit-street, a few 
months since. 

Jan, 28. At  Shooter’s-hill, John 
Baines, esq. of the Chancery Office. 

At Blackheath, aged 76, John Harts- 
horne, esq. 

At Putney-heath, aged 70, James 
Rice, esq. 

Jan. 29. John Mackie, esq. of Fen- 
church-st. and Kennington-common. 

Jan. 30, Four days after giving birth 
to a daughter, Catharine Jane, wife of 

Lane, esq. second dau, of the late 
Rev. Thomas Powys, of Fawley. 

Jan. 31. In Kennington lane, aged 48, 
George Munday, esq. of the Court of 
Chancery. 

Lately. In the Fulham-road, Mrs. 
Langford, widow of Wm. Langtord, esq. 
and sister to Gen. Sir Warren Peacocke. 

In Jermyn-st. aged 25, Mr. W. G, 
Collier, late of the Mauritius, nephew of 
Sir F. Collier, and grandson of the late 
Sir G. Collier, who distinguished him- 
self in the late American war, leaving a 
wife and two infant children. 

Aged 56, Lieutenant- Colonel Baron 
George Noleken. He was appointed 
Ensign in the 3rd tootguards 1800; Lieut. 
and Capt. 1804; Capt. 83rd foot 1808; 
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brevet Major 1814; Capt. 57th foot 1815; 
Lieut. Col. 1837. 

At Newington, aged 68, a very eccen- 
tric old lady, named Parr. To the sur- 
geon who attended her, she stated “ that 
die when she would she was worth 
100,000/ ;” which statement is said to be 
fully borne out by her will, the whole 
being left to her daughter. 

Feb. 3. At Kensington, Susannah- 
Harriet, relict of Robert Rushbrook, esq. 

Mary Maria, wife of Robert Saunders, 
esq. of Clapham Common. 

Feb. 5. In Mount-gardens, aged 76. 
R. Cabanel, esq. Architect. He was a 
native of Aix-la-Chapelle, but had lived 
in England since his boyhood. He 
was the architect of the stage of Old 
Drury-lane Theatre, and was the inyen- 
tor of the roof known by his name, be- 
sides a number of machines and other 
matters of great value. : 

In South-st, Finsbury-sq. in her 32nd 
year, Ellen Julia, wife of Captain John 
— Pidding, of Forest-Hill, Syden- 

am. 

Feb. 6. At the apartments of Lieut. 
Frederick Bedford, in Greenwich Hos- 
wr aged 48, Lieut. William Mazott, 

.N. his step-son; for many years past 
one of the harbour-masters of the port of 
London. 

At Cambridge-terrace, aged 64, Henry 
Cavendish, esg. 

Feb. 7. At Upper Homerton, aged 87, 
George Hammond, esq. 

Feb, 8. At Mile-end, in his 75th year, 
Edward Lind, esq. late of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Feb. 10. 
Allan, esq. 

William Humfrey, esq. only son of 
the late Rev. William Humfrey, of Bris- 
tol, and grandson of the late William 
Humfrey, esq. of Poole. 

Feb. 12. Aged 30, Arthur C. P. 
Taylor, youngest son of James Taylor, 
esq. of Upper Harley-st. and late mem. 
ber in council at Madras. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Frances Lawrence of 
Judd-st. relict of Ethelbert Lawrence, esq. 
formerly of the island of St. Christopher. 

Feb. 13. In Gratton-st. aged 85, 
Samuel Prado, esq. 

Feb. 14, In Brompton-sq. Elizabeth, 
wife of Major Verity. 

In Fludyer-st. aged 78, Hugh Thomas, 


In Gower-st. aged 86, G. 


sq. 

In South Audley-st. Charlotte, widow 
of Henry Hoare, esq. only son of the 
late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. of 


Stourhead, Wilts. She was the only 

daughter of Sir Edward Dering the 7th 

Bart. of Surenden Dering in Kent, by 

Anne, dau. of Wm. Hale, of King’s 

Walden, esq. and was aunt to the present 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XI. 
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Baronet of that family. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Hoare in 1808, and had issue 
a son, who died young, and one daughter, 
the only surviving child, who was mar. 
ried in 1835 to Capt. George B. Mathew, 
late M.P. for Shaftsbury. 

Feb. 15. At Park House, Regent's 
Park, aged 46, John Gray, esq. 

Feb. 16. In Great Russel-st. Blooms- 
bury, aged 73, Joseph Pinckard, esq, 

In Lower Sloane-st. in his 63rd year, 
David Black, esq. 

In Gordon-place, Tavistock-sq. in his 
64th year, George Clode, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Charlton, Blackheath, 
John Dyneley, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 

Beps.—Jan. 31. At Woburn, aged 
71, Benjamin Martindale, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Brickhill-house, Catha- 
rine, relict of Thomas Lynch Goleborn, 
esq. sister of the late and only surviving 
child of Sir Joseph Mawbey, of Botleys, 
co. Surrey, Bart., upwards of 30 years 
knight of the shire. 

Brrxs.—Jan, 26. At Bracknell, aged 
83, Elizabeth, widow of C. Delane, esq. 

Feb. 6. Mary Anne, wife of Col. 
Blagrave, of Calcot Park. 

Buckxs.—Jan. 29. At Eton College, 
in his 14th year, Augustus, eldest son of 
R. Verschoyle, esq. of Eaton-square. 

Feb.9. Christopher Salter, esq. late 
of Stoke Poges. He was formerly high 
sheriff of the county, and for many years 
acted as a magistrate and deputy-lieut. 

Feb. 12. At Windsor, aged 86, Ro- 
bert Battiscombe, esq. 

Campripce,—Jan. 20. At the vicar- 
age, Littleport, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
A. Gatenby, dau. of the late Seth Bull, 
esq. of Ely. 

CuMmBERLAND.—Jan. 19. John Hodg- 
son, esq. of Carlisle, and of Bowness. 

Devoyn.—Jan, 18. At Exeter, aged 
82, Maria-Snow, relict of Wm. Rosdew, 
esq. of Brampford Speke. 

At Budleigh Salterton, in his 77th 
year, George Short, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Exeter, aged 82, Thomas 
Granger, esq. 

Jan. 20. At Teignmouth, aged 60, 
Capt. Robt. Turner, late of R. Vet. Batt. 

Jan, 25. At Plymouth, aged 77, J. 
Hawker, esq. for many years Dutch Con- 
sul at that port, and formerly Colonel of 
the Plymouth Volunteers. . 

Lately. At Sutton House, Widwor- 
thy, at an advanced age, Thomas White, 
esq. for nearly forty years land steward to 
the family of Marwood. He was in- 
terred with great respect in the parish 
church, where a monument, surmounted 
by a bust, has been erected to his memory, 
under the auspices of Sir E. M. Elton, 
Bart. of Widworthy _— Four years 
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ago Mr. White convened all his near rela- 
tives to a dinner, when as a dessert he 
distributed among them (30 in number) 
6,000/. telling them that, except his bro- 
thers, they were not to expect uny more 
from him, 

Feb. 4. At her ancient seat, Duns- 
land, in her 72nd year, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. W. Holland Coham, of Cobham, 
and last surviving sister of the late Arscott 
Bickford, esq. of Arscott and Dunsland. 

Feb.7. Aged 78, John Ponsford, esq. 
of Broadmoor, Drewsteignton. 

Feb.8. At Pamfleet, aged 89, John 
Tonkin, esq. 

Feb. 13. Aged '78, Mr. Caleb Hedge- 
land, for many years an architect and 
builder in Exeter. 

Dorser.—Jan. 15. At Piddletren- 
thide, aged 41, John Clement Mead, esq. 
an architect of considerable eminence. 

Jan. 25. At Motcombe-house, aged 
12, Lady Evelyn Grosvenor, fourth dau. 
of the Earl of Grosvenor. 

Jan. 28. Aged 73, Mrs. Hiley, relict 
of William Hiley, esq. of Upton-house, 
Dorset, and of Burton-house, near Christ- 
church. 

Feb. 5. At Sherborne, aged 84, the 
widow of Henry Farr, esq. 

DuruaM.—Fed. 5. At Gateshead, 


aged 46, Joseph Coulthard, esq. of Streat- 
ham. 


Essex.—Jan. 18. Aged 74, John 
Henry Stewart, esq. of the Grange, South 
Ockenden, a magistrate for the county. 

Jan. 27. At Saffron Walden, aged 62, 
Robert Paul, esq. Mayor of that town, 
for forty years a resident of that town, and 
one of the first twelve councillors of the 
new corporation. His body was interred 
in the burial-ground of the Independent 
chapel, of which he was a deacon. 

Feb. 1. At Maryland Point, Strat- 
ford, aged 91, Sarah, relict of Richard 
Hirons, esq. 

Gtoucrster.—Jan. 3. At her bro- 
ther’s house, Cheltenham, Miss Seward, 
only dau. of the late Lt.-Gen. Seward. 

Jan. 23. At Gloucester, aged 73, 
Anne, widow of Charles Wakeman, esq. 
formerly of Bristol, but late of Worces- 
ter, and dau. of the late Thos. Davis, esq. 
of Chepstow. 

Jan. 24, At Bristol, aged 81, Joseph 
Smith, esq. Barrister-at-law, one of the 
Benchers of the Society of Gray's Inn, 
and Assessor of the Bristol Court of 
Requests. He was called to the bar 
Feb. 11, 1794. 

Jan. 25. At Bristol, in her 70th year, 
Maria, widow of Thomas Heaven, esq. 
having survived her husband about three 
weeks only, after a union of 46 years. 

At Clifton, aged 61, Mary, relict of the 
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Rey. Chas. Eklns, Canon Residentiary of 
Salisbury. 

Jan. 27. At Cheltenham, aged 81, 
Ellen, relict of the Rev. Thos. Leyson, 
Vicar of Bassalleg, Monm. 

Jan. 28. At Cheltenham, Ellen, wi- 
dow of the Rev. Jolin Lagan, Vicar of 
Banely, Monm. sister of Charles Lewis, 
esq. of St. Pierre. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Major Henry 
C. Hilland. 

At Cheltenham, aged 88, Elizabeth, 
widow of Col. Ram. 

At Cheltenham, aged 60, R. Vansit- 
tart, esq. 

At Norton-house, near Tewkesbury, 
aged 53, Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
James Martin, M.P. for Tewkesbury. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. Moses Goodere. 
By his death there is now only one male 
member of the Society of Friends resi- 
dent in that borough ; the female portion 
do not exceed six, and the minors of both 
sexes are but few. Mr. Goodere was a 
highly respected inhabitant, and invariably 
supported Conservative candidates at the 
elections for the borough. 

Feb. 4. At Bristol, aged 21, Harriet- 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Rev. Craven Ord, of (Greensted-hall, 
Essex. 

Feb. 13. Aged 75, William Fowler, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Hampsuire.—Jan. 26. At Holly- 
hill, aged 15 months, Emma-Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Lord H. Cholmondeley. 

Lately. At Niton, in the Isle of Wight, 
aged 44, the Hon. William Jervis Jervis, 
eldest son of Viscount St. Vincent. He 
married in 1815 Sophia, dau. of G. N. 
Vincent, esq. and by that lady, who died 
in 1822, has left a numerous family. 

At Fishbourne-house, Isle of Wight, 
aged 57, the wife of D. List, esq. 

At West Cowes, aged 37, Lawrence 
Bright, esq. 

Jan 3. At Southampton, in his 55th 
year, C. R. Martin, esq. late of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service. 

Feb. 6. Mr. Joseph Becket, Governor 
of the County Gaol in Winchester. 

Feb. 8. At Southampton, Wm. Henry 
Langford Brooke, esq. late Capt. 31st 
Regiment. 

Hererorp. — Jan. 27. At Titley 
Court, in her 68th year, Lady Coffin 
Greenly, wife of Adm. Sir Isaac Coffin, 
Bart. She was Elizabeth- Browne, only 
hild of the late W. Greenly, esq. of 
hitley Court, and was married in 181], 
but has left no issue. 

Herts.—Jan. 20. At Berkhampstead, 
in her 77th year, Sarah, widow of Aug. 
Pechell, esq. formerly Receiver-gen. of 
Customs. 
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Jan. 27. At Kimpton vicarage, aged 
42, Arabella-Jane, wife of the Rev. Fred. 
Sullivan. 

Kent.—Jan. 18. At Sevenoaks Weald, 
the residence of her brother the Rev. Mid- 
tleton Onslow, aged 21, Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Middleton Onslow, 
of Bradford Peverell, Dorset. 

Jan.21. At Rochester, Mrs. Rebecca 
Harwood, daughter of the late Rev. Jas. 
Harwood, Vicar of Dartford, and Rector 
of Cliffe. 

Jan. 22. At Bromley, aged 13, Louisa, 
dau. ofthe Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt. 

Jan. 25. At Dover, aged 22, Thomas 
Carr, son of Thomas Carr, esq.; and on 
the 29th, aged 53, Thomas Carr, esq. of 
Tavistock-place, and Churchyard-court, 
Temple. 

Jan. 26. Aged 40, Anne, wife of 
William Howkins, esq. of Crofton-lodge, 
Orpington, dau. of the late Robt. Gib- 
son, esq. of Denmark Hill. 

Jan. 26. At the residence of Mrs. 
aay og near Bromley, H. Littleton, esq. 

t Dodington, in her 88th year, Har- 
riot, relict of the Rey. Francis Dods- 
worth, of that place, and of Thornton- 
Watlass, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 5. At Dover, in her 58th year, 
Eliza, wife of Lieut.-Col. Baldwin. 

Lately. Miss Frances Chafy, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Chafy, Vicar 
of Sturrey, Kent, and sister of the late 
Lady Henniker. 

Feb. 3. At Tunbridge Wells, Mary, 
wife of William Congreve, esq. of ‘Al. 
dermaston-house, Berks. dau. of the late 
Sir W. Pepperell, Bart. 

Feb. 5. At Church-house, Bromley, 
aged 60, Abel Moysey, esq. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, M.A. 1803. 

Feb. 16. At Swanscombe Rectory, 
aged 82, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 

eter Renouard, esq. of Stamford. 

LancasHIR£.—Jan. 23. At Wavertree, 
Mary, wife of John Backhouse, esq. 
mother of the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department. 

Leicester.—Feb. 5. Alice, wife of 
the Rev. John Eddowes, Vicar of Bel- 
ton, dau. of the late Rev. T. Whitehead, 
Rector of Bradenham. 

LincoLn.—Jan. 18. At Louth, Miss 
Ansell, eldest dau. of the late John 
Ansell, esq. of North Ormsby. 

Mippiesex.—Jan. 3. At Barnet, 
aged 77, Walter M‘Dowall, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Little Ealing, Thos. 
Daniel, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Bridgefoot, South Mims, 
aged 80, Robert Vincent, esq. 

Feb. 14. At Twickenham, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of Samuel Sneyd, esq. 

ONMOUTH.—Lately. Aged72, Mary, 
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relict of Wm. Hewer, esq. of Lannellin 
House. 

Norrotk.—Jan. 5. At Bracon Hall, 
in her 85th year, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Berney, esq. and sister to Sir 
George Duckett, Bart. of Hartham, 
Wilts. She was the third dau. of Sir 
George Duckett, the first. Bart. Judge 
Advocate, by his first wife and cousin 
Mary dau. cf Wm. Ward, esq. 

Jan. 13. Susan, wife of the Rev. 
William Marcon, Rector of Edgefield. 

Feb. 6. At Swaffham, aged 79, Wil- 
liam Yarington, esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Jan. 31. At Red 
Barnes, near Neweastle, aged 61, Susan- 
nah, wife of C. S. Fenwick, esq. 

Lately. At High Buston, Thomas 
Buston, esq. one of the Commissioners 
vad his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
and. 

Feb. 3. At Middle Hendon, aged 87, 
Mrs. Robinson, widow of the late Ralph 
Robinson, esq. of Herrington, co. of 
Durham, and mother-in-law of the late 
Robert Surtees, esq. F.S.A. the His- 
torian of Durham. It may be truly said 
of this exemplary christian—* Her ways 
were ways of pleasantiess and all her 
paths were peace.” 

Sator.—Lately. At Shrewsbury, aged 
82, Elizabeth, widow of John Edgerley, 


esq. 

Feb. 12. At the Vineyard, near Wel- 
lington, in her 73rd year, Catharine, relict 
of Wm. Charlton, esq. of Apley Castle. 

Somerset.—Aug. 29. At Weston 
super Mare, aged 78, Michael Burke, 
esq. of Ballydugan, co. Galway; High 
Sheriff of that county in 1786, and of the 
town of Galway in 1796, and M.P..-for 
Athenry in the last Irish Parliament. 

Jan. 4. At Kingsdon Rectory, aged 
27, Elizabeth Anne, wife of the Rev. P. 
Hansell, jun. second dau. of the Rev. F, 
I. Corrance, of Great Glean, Leic. 

Jan. 24. At the Rectory, Newton St. 
Loe, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Peter 
Gunning, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
James Phillott, D.D. Rector and Arch- 
deacon of Bath. 

At Bath, aged 31, Christiana Crans- 
toun, wife of G. C. Tugwell, esq. and 
Thomas Cranstoun and Charles, her twin 
children of eight years of age. The 
were poisoned by prussic acid, whic 
the poor mother, who was insane from 
the effects of a milk fever, mixed with 
some sherry. The death of Mr. Tug- 
well’s father is recorded in our last num- 
ber, p. 220. 

At Frome, in his 43rd year, Capt. 
James P. Catty, late of the Royal En- 
gineers, and of Stockbury, near Maid. 
stone. 
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Jan, 27. At Bath, aged 57, P. R. 
Cazalet, esq. late of Madras civil service. 

Lately. At Southwell lodge, near 
Taunton, Jane, wife of R. Chapman, 
esq. second dau. of the late Rev. T. E 
Clarke, of Tremlett-house. 

At Bath, aged 84, Margaret, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. James Dunn, E.I.C.S. 

Srarrorp.—Jan.29. At Maple Hayes, 
aged 15 months, the Lady Alice Emily 

aget, dau. of the Earl of Uxbridge. 

Feb. 5. At Burton-upon-Trent, aged 
70, after a protracted illness, Sir John 
Dickenson Fowler, many years bailiff and 
coroner of that town. He was knighted 
Nov. 8, 1818. 
> SuFFotk.—Jan. 4. Aged 72, Dorothy 
Anne, nearly 53 years, the beloved wife 
of Edward Bixby Beck, esq. of Creeting 
St. Mary, near Needham-market, elder 
dau. of the Rev. T. Batman, Rector of 
Igburgh, in Norfolk. 

Jan. 8. At Bramford, aged 83, John 
Buck, esq. formerly an eminent surgeon 
in Ipswich, 


Jan. 31. At Halesworth, in his 70th 


year, David Lloyd, esq. late of Kenil- 
worth, and formerly a banker in Bir- 
mingham, 

Surrey.—Jan. 23. At Burford Lodge, 
Dorking, in her 75th year, Mrs. Barclay, 
relict of George Barelay, esq. 


Feb. 1. Aged 62, Fanny, wife of 
Matthias Gilbertson, esq. of Egham-hill, 
Surrey. 

Feb. 5. At Byfleet, at an advanced 
age, Isabella, relict of John Glegg, esq. 
Baldock. 

Sussex.—Jan. 2. At Winchelsea, 
aged 88, Mary, relict of Robert Stileman, 
esq. 

Jan. 7. At Hastings, Edward Weten- 
hall, esq. late of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Jan. 14. At the vicarage, Wadhurst, 
in her 94th year, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. J. Gardiner, formerly Rector of 
Yardley Hastings, Northamptonshire. 

Feb. 3. Aged 75, Ann-Farncombe, 
eldest daugh. of the late John Challen, 
and sister of Stephen Challen, of Scher. 
manbury Park, Sussex, esq. 

Feb. 8. Aged 60, Charles Aldridge, 
esq. His body was interred in the family 
vault at Nuthurst. r 

Warwick.—Jan. 14. At Juttle Hill, 
near Nuneaton, aged 84, Wm. Wood, esq. 
formerly of Charter-house, near New. 
bold Verdon, where he resided upwards 
of fifty years. 

Jan. 16. At Birmingham, in his 80th 
year, Captain Buckley, late of Rugeley. 

Jan. At Birmingham, aged 71, 
Mr. Prichard Smith, solicitor, youngest 
son of the Rev. Richd. Smith, formerly 
Rector of Eyton, and Vicar of Welling. 
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ton, Salop, and brother of the late Rev. 
John Smith, of Castle Bromwich, near 
Birmingham. 

At Leamington, aged 55, Miss Diana 
Manners Sutton, eldest daughter of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, and sister 
of the present Viscount Canterbury. 

Feb. 9. Aged 81, John Weston, esq. 
of Over Whitacre. 

Witts.—.Jan. At an advanced age, the 
widow of Edward Joye, esq. of Devizes. 

Jan. 23. Aged 19, Emily Constantia, 
eldest dau. of Edw. Bayntun, esq. of 
Bromham. 

Lately. At Chilton-house, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Hughes, esq. of Broad- 
hinton. 

Yorx.—Jan. 26. Aged 74, T. A. 
Terrington, esq. of Hull. 

At Maunby-house, Eleanor, wife of 
T. S. Walker, esq. eldest dau. of the Rey. 
J. D. Wastell, of Risby. 

Feb. 2. Aged 60, Henry Standish, esq. 
of Doncaster. 

Aged 46, Thomas Grimston, esq. 
M.D. of Ripon, 

Feb. 14. Aged 30, Mary, the wife of 
John L. Hammond, esq. of Firley Hall, 
near Bedale. 

Wates.—Lately. At Tongwyrddlas, 
Whitchurch, Glamorganshire, ‘Thomas 
Matthew, in his 107th year, having been 
born in May, 1732. He continued to 
work on the road until he was 105. 

Feb. 13. At Swansea, aged 80 years, 
Geo. Cox, esq. of Shaftesbury, formerly 
of Fifehead-house. 

ScorLanp.— At Ammondel, the Right 
Hon. Elizabeth-Rae Countessof Buchan. 
She was the youngest daughter of the late 
John Hervey, esq. and was united to the 
Earl of Buchan the 26th of June, 1830. 
It was his Lordship’s second marriage. 
Her ladyship has lett a daughter, Lady 
Elizabeth Erskine, born in 1834, 

Jan. 13. At Edinburgh, Mary Stuart, 
second dau. of Capt. Trotter, of Ballin- 
dean. 

Jan. 22. At Edinburgh, aged 54, the 
Rt. Hon. Christian Countess dowager of 
Dalhousie. She was the only dau. and 
heiress of Charles Brown, esq. ; was 
married in 1805, and left a widow on the 
2ist March last, having had issue three 
sons, of whom the present Earl is the 
only survivor. 

Jan. 23. At Aberdeen, aged 45, 
Stephen Pellatt, esq. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 19. At Netley, co. 
Mayo, Isabella Antoinette, wife of H. 
Knox, esq. youngest dau. of J. Peel, 
esq. of Barton-under- Needwood. 

Dec. 31. Mr. J. Orr, of Belfast, 
banker, whilst driving in his carriage, 
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Jan. 20. At Dublin, Henry Kyle, 
esq. brother of the Lord Bishop of Cork. 

Jan. 25. At the seat of the Earl of 
Charlemont, in his 33rd year, the Rt. 
Hon. Robert - Bermingham Viscount 
Clements, M.P. for co. Leitrim, eldest 
son of the present Earl of Leitrim, by 
Mary, eldest dau. and coh. of William 
Bermingham, esq. His Lordship was a 
captain in the Prince of Wales’s Donegal 
militia, and in politics professed Whig 
principles. Lord Clements sat for the 
county in the Parliaments of 1826 and 
1830, but lost his election in 1851; he 
was, however, re-elected in 1835 and in 
1837. Dying unmarried, his next bro- 
ther, the Hon. William Skeffington Cle- 
ments, becomes Lord Clements, and 
heir apparent to the earldom. The 

resent lord was lately a Lieutenant 

in the 37th foot, and aide-de-camp to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. , 

East Inpies.—June 1. At Mucktal, 
Capt. William Thomas Pollok, only sur- 
viving son of Major-Gen. Thomas Pol- 
lok, Madras Inf. 

June 15. At Hydrabad, Maj. J. Ca- 
meron, C.B. Hon. E. I. C. service. 

July 1. ‘At Whenadabad, Capt. Wm. 
Chambers, 13th N. Inf. second son of 
R. Chambers, esq. formerly of Whit- 
bourne-court, co. Heref. 

July 24. At Mirzapore, Bengal, Ben- 
gal, Major Smallpage, Hon. E. I. C. 
service. 

Aug. 19. At Agra, aged 28, Lieut. 
H. B. Walker, in the Hon. Company's 
service. 

Sept.1. At Kurmaul, Bengal, Capt. 
Keily, 13th regt. 

At Guntoor, Madras, James Wood- 
foorde, M.D. eldest son of the late James 
Woodforde, M.D. of Castle Cary. ; 

Sept. 7. At Moulmein, Madras, 
Lieut. C. Hopton, H. M. 63d regt. by 
the accidental discharge of his fowling- 
piece as he was returning from a shooting 
excursion: son of the Rev. J. Hopton, 
of Canon Froome, Herefordshire. 

Oct. 4. At Badegherry, Capt. Tho- 
mas Atkinson, 13th light dragoons. 

Oct. 5. At Calcutta, aged 19, Ed- 
ward Henry, second son of the Rev. 
Richard Budd, B.D. Rector of Ruanla- 
nihorn, in Cornwall. 

Oct. 9. Near Coodoor, of cholera, 
Capt. Peppercorne, 16th Madras N. Inf. 

Oct. 18. On board the Protector, 
East Indiaman, lost in a hurricane off 
Caleutta, aged 18, Edward Francis, se- 
cond son of Capt. Edward Bedwell Law, 
of Staplegrove-lodge. 

Oct: 20, At Loodianab, Lieut. Tho- 
= Andrew Halliday, 45th Bengal N. 

nt, 
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Oct. 22. At Secundrabad, Isabella, 
wife of Lieut. Clement Newsam, Ma- 
dras Army, third dau. of the Rev. 
— Waters, Rector of Rippingale, 

ine. 

Oct. 30. At Bombay, Capt. J. B. 
Hamilton, Ist light cavalry. 

Nov.4, At Calabar, Lieut.-Cotgrave, 
15th N, Inf. 

By suicide, Capt. Kewney, Assistant 
Quarter-master-gen. Ist division grand 
army. 

Nov. 7. At Cattack, Bengal, Lieut. 
Herbert Apperley, 6th N. Inf, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas Apperley. 

Nov. 17. At Calcutta, John Bell, 
esq. superintendant of the Customs, 

Nov. 22. At Bangalore, Major Lang, 
13th light drag. 

At Calcutta, Joseph Warton, sixth son 
of the late Robert Newton Lee, esq. of 
Coldrey, Hampshire. 

_ Lately, Lieut, Halladay, Shah Shoo- 
jah’s service. 

Lieut. Black, 17th N. Inf. from a fall 
from his horse. 

Wesr Inpizs. Oct. 26. In Jamaica, 
Mary, wife of Major Baines, third dau. 
of the late Robert Lucas, D.D. Rector 
of Ripple, Wore. 

yov. 13. At Barbadoes, Major Ro- 
bert Noble Crosse, K. H. 36th regiment. 

Dec. 14. At Demerara, aged . 
Alex, Baillie, esq. of Green-st. Gros- 
venor-sq. 

Commander Horatio Stopford Nixon, 
commanding the Ringdove 16. He was 
made Lieut. July 1819; promoted to 
the command of the Arachne sloop, 
on the West Indiastation, July 1829, and 
paid off from that vessel, at Devonport, 
July 1830. 

Lately. In Jamaica, Ann Eliza, wife 
of J. R. Kitchen, esq. 

At Tobago, Lieut. George W. Blunt, 
89th Regiment, youngest son of Lieut, 
Gen, Blunt. 

Dec. 20. At Barbadoes, Villiers A. 
Surtees, Lieut. 52nd Light Inf. son of 
the Rev. J. Surtees, Preb. of Bristol. 

AsroaD. Jan. 10. Col. John All- 
cock Clement, commanding the Royal 
Artillery in Ceylon. He was made 
Second Lieut, 1796, First Lieut. 1798, 
Second Capt. 1804, Captain 1809, brevet 
Major, 1814, Lieut.-Colonel, 1827. 

Oct.4. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
in her 80th year, Emerentia, relict of 
Peter Jobn Truter, esq. Church Com- 
missioners in that colony. 

Oct. 17. Lieut. Wallet, only son of 
Brevet - Major Wallett, commandant of 
Jeffna. He was killed by an elephant, 
when elephant hunting near Colombia. 


Nov. 20, At Paris, James Mahon, 
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esq. for many years an eminent merchant 
in the West Indies. 

Nov. 22. At Bucharest, Margaret 
Charlotte, wife of R. G. Colquhoun, esq. 
of Fincastle, H. B. M.’s consul-general 
there, youngest dau. of the late ‘Thos. 
Hog, esq. of Newliston, N.B. 

Nov. 24. At Toulouse, aged 66, John 
Banks Hunter, esq. son of the celebrated 
Major John Hunter, distinguished for 
his gallantry at the capture of St Lucia. 

Nov. 26. At Madeira, in his 33rd 
year, Mr. George William Watts, of 
Peerless Pool, City-road. 

Nov. 27. At Florence, aged 27, Hen- 
rietta, wife of Capt. C. Ricketts, R.N. 
youngest dau. of Col. Tempest, of Tong 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Warsaw, in his 63rd year, Louis 
Osinski, referendary of state, and one of 
the most distinguished writers of Poland. 
He was formerly professor of literature 
in the ancient university of Warsaw, and 
latterly occupied the posts of member of 
the council of public instruction and di- 
rector of the theatre. He wrote and 
translated from the French several trage- 
dies, comedies, and operas, and was the 
first who introduced Corneille into Poland. 

Dec. 4. At Geneva, Edward, only 
son of Edw. Rogers, esq. of Stanage 
Park, near Ludlow. 

In Kingston, Upper Canada, Major 
Allan Cameron, R. Art. an officer of 
great experience and bravery; he had 
served in every quarter of the globe. 

Dec. 17. At Blenheim, Upper Canada, 
Lieut. E. Adams, late of 55th Reg. 

Dec. 18. At Gibraltar, Thomas J. 
Dundas, esq. Ensign 48th Reg. eldest 
son of the Hon. and Rev. T. L. Dundas, 
Rector of Harpole, Northamptonshire, 
and nephew of the late Earl of Zetland. 

At Rennes, aged 77, Mrs. Annabella 
Plumptre, dau. of the late Rev. Plumptre, 
Pres. of Queen’s Coll. Cambridge. 

Dec. 21. At Boulogne, Eliza, wife of 
Major Osborn (retired), Madras army, 
last surviving child of the late Sherard 
Todington, esq. of Medbourn, Leic. 

Dec. 27. M. Langlois, the celebrated 
historical painter, and member of the In- 
stitute and Legion of Honour. 

Lately. Drowned, in Columbia river, 
while in command of one of the ships of 
the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company, David 
Home, esq. formerly H.C.S. second son 
of the late James Home, esq. of Lin- 
house, Edinburghshire. 

At Toronto, Canada, the Hon, Dun- 
can Cameron, Provincial Secretary and 
Registrar. 

n Catalonia, Capt. Frederick Miles, 
¢ — Oporto Grenadiers, a native of 
ts, 
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At Bremen, in his 28th year, A. 
Woolrych, esq. youngest son of the late 
J. A. Woolrych, esq. formerly of Weobly, 
Herefordshire, 

At Paris, a descendant of the cele- 
brated philosopher Descartes; a clerk of 
the Prefecture of the Seine. Owing to 
his great ancestor’s name, he had been 
pensioned by Louis X VI., the Republic, 
Napoleon, Louis X VIII., and Charles 
X. He has left a family in the utmost 
poverty. 

At the Hospital at Chaillot, the Polish 
General Wroniecki. He was in the prime 
of life, and was one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the Polish army, 
created by the Grand Duke Constantine. 
His works on the Art of War are highly 
esteemed. 

At Broglie, in Normandy, the Duchess 
De Broglie, grand-daughter to Necker, 
and daughter to the celebrated Madame 
de Staél. Herlife was a beautiful model 
of female excellence. She is survived by 
her husband, with whom she passed five- 
and-twenty years of uninterrupted happi- 
ness ; two sons, the youngest only three 
years of age, and one daughter, married to 
the Viscomte D’ Haussonville. 

On her estate of Biala- Cerkiew, in her 
80th year, the celebrated Countess Bran- 
itska, niece of Potemkin. She had been 
a favourite of the Empress Catharine, 
on which account the Emperor Alexander 
always treated her with the utmost dis- 
tinction and respect, addressing her by 
the name of matushka, or mother. The 
Countess has left an enormous fortune, 
which will be partly inherited by Count 
Woronzow, her son-in-law. 

At New York, Old Daponte, the Ita- 
lian poet. It is said that Mozart died in 
his arms. He lays claim to the poetry of 
“ Don Giovanni,” ‘ Marriage of Figaro,” 
and a host of operas. 

Mr. Willam Field, of Launceston, ano- 
ther wealthy convict, and the Sam Terry 
of Van Diemen’s land, has left property 
to the amount of 300,000/. The widow 
receives 500/. per ann. for life. The re- 
mainder is to be equally divided amongst 
the four sons of the testator. 

At Nice, Mary, relict of Nath. Cave- 
nag, late of Bath, and of co. Wex- 
ord. 


At Dresden, Arthur Hughes, esq. 


brother-in-law to Lord Petre. He was 
the 4th and youngest son of the Rev. 
Sir Robert Hughes, the 3rd Bart. of 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, and was married 
to the Hon. Anna Maria Petre on the 
16th Jan, 1838. 

At Sea, on board her Majesty’s ship 
Buffalo, aged 25, W. F. Christie, esq. 
late of 80th regt. 
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At Leghorn, Captain William Elton, 
7th Dragoon Guards. 

At Grenada, Capt. H. Jarvis, 70th 
foot, son of Lieut.-Col. Jarvis, Don- 
nington-hall, co. Lincoln. 

At Rome, the veteran German artist, 
Joseph Anthony Koch. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, Caroline, 
fourth daughter of the late Jas. Pearse, 
esq. of Lydbrook, Glouc. 

At Gibraltar, aged 40, Major Reed, of 
the 48th. 

At Florence, Madlle. Blasis, the ac- 
complished songstress, 

Jan. 1. At Rome, aged 20, Edmund 
eldest son of Aaron Asher Goldsmid 
esq. of Cavendish-sq. 
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Jan. 6. At Malta, aged 28, James 
Charles Henry Harrison, R.N. Mate of 
H. M. S. Bellerophon, eldest son of the 
late Major T. J. Harrison, of the Royal 
Artiilery. 

Jan.10. At Rome, in his 80th year, 
W. Earle, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Chaillot, near Paris, 
aged 64, Charles Lloyd, esq. 

Jan. 17. At Malta, in the house 
of her brother the Right Hon. J. H 
Frere, Susanna, only surviving dau. of 
the late John, Frere, esq. of Roydon, 
Norfolk. 

Jan. 31, At Heidelberg, inthe duchy 
of Baden, aged 42, Augustus James Ed- 
mund Vautier, esq. 




















BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 29 to Feb. 19, 1839. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 118{ 50 and 60 101 
Males 553 Ujog3| Males 547 2 so95, AY 5 and 10 58| 60 and 70 126 
Females 530 f Females 5485°°°° 2 710 and 20 31{|70 and 80 79 

& )20 and 30 73)80 and 90 31 
Whereof have died under two years old...261 4 f 30 and 40 106] 90 and 100 4 
40 and 50 106 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb, 25, 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
& a Hie Gian dies &ia & 
77 5 | 40 10,26 34,49 3/]40 9 |41 9 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 25. 
Farnham Pockets, 7/. 15s. to 9/. 5s.—Kent Bags, 20. 10s. to 67. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Feb. 25. 
Hay, 4/. 0s. to 51. 10s. Od—Straw, 17. 18s. to 27. 2s.— Clover, 4/. 10s. to 62. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Feb. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BeOheccisscsescesscscsaaes 3s. Gd. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 25. 
MGRt0 9 6ossccccssseceses 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. DOOM 605. sss56005 2,462 Calves 70 
VMs sicsskes Sei cciend 4s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. Sheep ......008 19,050 Pigs 249 
Pork.. ds. 4d. to 5s. 2d. 





COAL MARKET, Feb. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 19s. 6d. to 23s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 18s. 6d. to 22s, Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 5ls. Od. Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d, 
CANDLES, 9s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 

23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 218.——Ellesmere and Chester, 81. 
194..—Kennet and Avon, 29}. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 740. 
——Rochdale, 109.——London Dock Stock, 68}. 
India, 1153. 








Grand Junction, 
Regent’s, 16. 
St. Katharine’s, 111. West 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 200.——Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 70. West Middlesex, 103}. Globe Insurance, 145.—— Guardian, 40. 
—— Hope, 6. Chartered Gas, 53}. Imperial Gas, 50.—Pheenix Gas, 
29.—Independent Gas, 48. General United Gas, 39 Canada Land Com. 
pany, 28.——Reversionary Interest, 133. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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From January 26, 1839, to February 25, 1839, both inclusive. 















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 29, 1839, to February 26, 1839, both inclusive. 






























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ss[$2 2 2] 2 
| es SE! 3 (3 ose E Weather 
aalee * 34) & ) 
Feb. ° | ° | ° Jin, pts. 
1k | 41 | 49 | 44 , 40 |cloudy, fair 
12} 44/48/46] ,25/do. do. 
13 | 40 | 48 | 43 » 44 fair, cloudy 
14 | 47 | 55 | 39 | 29, 90|cloudy 
15 | 42 | 48 | 44 | 30, O4/fair 
16 | 41 | 45 | 34 | 29, 50/rain 
17 | 40 | 43 | 32 |! , 43/fa.cloud. sn, 
18 | 36 | 34] 31 |! , 50/snow,cloud. 
| 19) 33 | 39} 37 || , 54l/cloudy, fair 
| 20} 35] 39} 36 || , 40ldo. 
| 21 | 34 | 39 | 32 | 30, 20/do. fair 
| 22 | 45 | 51 | 50 | 29, 80jcloudy, rain 
| 23] 52) 50] 39 || , 60jrain, fair 
24) 41) 48 | 38 » 76\fair,cloudy. 
| 25 | 40 | 44 | 37 » 68ido. do. sno, 





















































Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. 
sg 2| ¢ (8e|| ¢ 
mEISE! S SF! & Weather 
3 Siz ie 3 . 
Jan] ° | ° | © jlin. pts 
26 | 35 | 37 | 32 |/30, 18 |[cloud.’snow 
27 | 32 | 34 | 32 , 28 Ido. fair 
28 | 31 | 36 | 32 |/29, 90 |do. 
29 | 35 | 39 | 30 » 48 |do.rainsnow 
30 | 25 | 32 | 27 » 19 |do. do. do. 
31 | 30 | 33 | 28 » 10 |snow 
Fe.1} 29 | 36 | 32 |/30, 00 jcloudy 
2| 33| 38| 36 || , 04 |do. fair 
3 | 37 | 41 | 36 |/29, 87 do. do. 
4/40 | 44 | 48 , 80 jfair, cloudy 
5 | 44 | 47 | 43 |/30, 10 |cloudy, rain’ 
6 | 42 | 44 | 45 » 16 |do. do. 
7 | 49 | 53 | 48 >.28 |do. do. 
8 | 49 | 51 | 52 » 34 |do. do. 
9 | 52 | 54 | 47 , 30 jdo, do. 
10 | 45 | 48 | 39 » 46 |do. fair 
6/4) 3 3s (2 te = 
/ cy S <3 es. is ot 5 
| ty 8 33 34 os e 33 3) 
| alee lad (BeBe! 28 
Sa) eb] ad BERS “8 
a ey oe) 4 59 4 
29203 | 93; | 92; |——1003 100 
30 93% 923 |\—— 100g 100 
31/2024 933 925 |——1003 100 
1/203} 93g | 92§ ——100g 100 
2/203 | 934 924 |——1003 100 
4/203 | 93f | 925 \——1003, 100 
5/203 | 934 | 92§ |——1003, 1003 
6203 | 93% 923 |100$'100} 99% 
7/2024! 923 92% |10031004 99% 
8)203 | 93 923 (100g 1004 993 
9—!| 93 92; ——|1005 993 
111203 | 933 | 923 ——!1003 100 
12/2033} 93% 923 \——100g 1004 
13205} 933 | 92g ——|1003 100} 
14)205}| 935 | 92; ——j100j 1004 
1512054! 93} | 92} ‘1005 100; 
16/206 | 93% | 93 1005 101 | 100 
1s\—| 935 | 93% 1003 100; 
19206 | 933 | 92% [101 |100; 100 
90205}, 93; | 93 '101Z101 100 
21206 | 935 | 92% 10141013) 1004 
22206 | 933 92; —— 101 100 
23206 | 93g | 92; \——|100% 100 
25'206 | 933 | 923 |— 1014 100 
262054 933 | 923 Bie 1003 




















-|S -is we 
g 2 i i 8 s ro 
we ec Sise| 3 | Ex. Bills, 
Seb MRslSa ‘= i) —Q 21000 
SES E225 G) 2 | £1000. 
<< |” , 
154 2553/61 63 pm.| 63 66 pm. 
154! — 61 63 pm.| 64 66 pm. 
ori eee RO 2544/62 64 pm.) 64 67 pm. 
15 ——|—— 255 | 64pm. | 66 68 pm. 
154|——| 10441255 66 68 pm. 
15 |——|——|255 [62 64 pm.| 66 68 pm. 
154\—— 66 68 pm. 
154 ————|254 |6361 pm.| 67 64 pm. 
15 |_—_|_|252 | 61 pm. | 66 64 pm. 
15 | 907|—12523|___—__| 66 64. pm. 
15 -——! 62 64 pm.| 64 66 pm. 
154 ——'—|253 |64 61 pm.| 65 63 pm. 
151|\——/ 103 62 64 pm. 
154! 2543/63 61 pm.| 63 65 pm. 
2544/63 61 pm.| 63 65 pm 
2533; 63pm. | 63 65 pm 
15} 61 63 pm.| 63 66 pm 
15} —— 58 61 pm 
15}|——|__|257 64.62 pm.| 60 58 pm 
154|—_—|——_|__64 62 pm.| 59 60 pm 
15} '|——|—— 2573 6264 pm.| 61 pm. 
154! 2563, 62 60 pm. 
154 |—— 2574 ————| 63 62 pm. 
154] 914'——/257}| 65pm. | 62 64 pm. 
153|\——|—|2573} 65 pm. | 65 64 pm. 








J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopivuck, and ARNULL 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STRERT. 


























